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CAUSAL FACTORS IN THE CURRENT 
ATTACK ON EDUCATION' 


By WILLIS MOORE 


Southern Illinois University 


For those who founded our country it was almost self-evident 
that the success of the democratic experiment would rest heavily 
upon a program of general diffusion of learning. The reasoning 
was simple: in a democracy, state decisions lie with the people, 
and since learning is essential to proper decisions, the people must 
have that learning or the experiment will fail. The American 
people, in agreement with the founding fathers, both in their zeal 
for democracy and in their reasoning in this matter, have spon- 
sored with enthusiasm the plan of education for all. For Thomas 
Jefferson it was equally clear that a necessary part of the operating 
technique of this or any other educational program is the principle 
of intellectual freedom as he proclaimed it for the University of 
Virginia: “The university will be based upon the illimitable freedom 
of the human mind, for here we are not afraid to follow truth wherever 
it may lead, nor to tolerate any error as long as reason is left free to 
combat it.”* This principle, too, has been generally accepted, if 
not by the laity, at least by the leaders of American educational 
thought. 

It has been assumed, as a sort of unexpressed corollary to this 
educational philosophy, that the progressive realization of the ideal 
of a general diffusion of learning would automatically bring in its 
train a growing appreciation and support of those conditions and 
principles which make that learning possible. It is the proud boast 
of American educators that we are at last in sight of the goal of 
learning for all. In theory, therefore, American education should 
be enjoying the most congenial climate of opinion in its history; 

1A revision of the Presidential Address delivered before the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology at Austin, Texas, March 27, 1953. 


? Arrowood, Charles Flinn: Thomas Fefferson and Education in a Republic, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1930, p. 65. 
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but the situation is quite otherwise. The fact that we are giving 
greater financial support than ever to our schools and sending an 
ever increasing proportion of our youth to college does not mean 
that all is well. Certain events of the past few years have made it 
abundantly clear to many of us that we are in grave danger of 
abandoning the Jeffersonian principle of intellectual freedom in the 
schools and, with it, the Jeffersonian goal of that politically literate 
citizenry without which a democracy cannot long survive. 

The overt aspects of what must be considered an attack upon 
the principle of academic freedom are familiar to members of the 
teaching profession: the unprecedented wave of loyalty oath 
prescriptions for teachers, programs of censorship of textbooks, 
the screening of prospective campus speakers, the increased 
rigidity of administrative control of campus publications and 
organizations, Congressional and state legislative investigations 
of school affairs, and a long list of dismissals of teachers charged 
with some degree of nonconformity. The deteriorating effects of 
the attack have already become apparent in the educative process. 
Among teachers we see a growing practice of self-imposed, antic- 
ipatory censorship of word and deed, the divesting oneself of any 
possibly tainted associations or memberships, and the inclusion, 
as an integral part of any criticism of the status quo, however 
mild, of some such disclaimer of disloyalty as, “Although I am 
not a Communist ....”” Among students we discover such conse- 
quential effects as silence on controversial issues, a marked reluc- 
tance to join any but social clubs, neglect of humanitarian causes, 
and a shunning of classmates who speak or act “liberal.””! 

This, in brief, is the situation as it has developed in the past few 
years. It must be an item of concern for members of this and 
similar associations of teachers and scholars that the very cause 
to which they are dedicated is being subjected to such measures 
as will certainly subvert its function unless counter measures are 
taken to meet the threat. It should be plain to us that we 
educators cannot morally resign this task of defense to the few 
courageous and public-spirited outsiders who have come to the aid 
of our profession. There are things we can do and do better than 
any other group of citizens. The first step to be taken toward the 

' Seigel, Kalman, The Nation, June 28, 1952, p. 662. 
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eventual restoration of the Jeffersonian way of education is to 
determine the nature of the factors responsible for this attack and 
its early successes. Certainly those of us whose academic task it 
has been to investigate the origin and interrelation of ideas may 
make some contribution here. Another task we can perform is to 
re-study the nature and justification of the Jeffersonian principle 
of intellectual freedom, particularly in its relevance to the demo- 
cratic process. And, as I shall indicate more fully later, perhaps 
it is our duty as teachers to help make all this clearer to the student 
and adult society we serve. It is the chief purpose of this paper, as 
the title suggests, to discuss critically a number of factors which 
have been suggested as causally involved in the current situation. 


Il 


The most popular explanation of this illiberalism toward educa- 
tion is that it is just a part of the “cold war”’ situation, a natural 
consequence of our world-wide struggle with an enemy whose 
ideology has its representatives among us, perhaps even in the area 
of education. Undoubtedly, the disturbed world situation has 
had a great deal to do with this growth of tyranny over the mind. 
The domestic campaign of restriction did begin with demands for 
the elimination of Communists and Communist ideas from the 
schools. In this early stage of the attack many individuals and 
organizations, thinking thus to save a portion of academic freedom, 
advocated our throwing the most radical of ideas and teachers to 
the wolves. The strategy was not successful, as should have been 
foreseen, because, for one thing, it is still true that freedom is 
indivisible, and, for another, this was not simply an attack on 
Communism. 


It soon became clear that, whatever the ostensible goal of the 
early stages of this restrictive movement, its later intent was the 
achievement of a settled, conservative orthodoxy in the political, 
economic, and general social opinion of America. The evidence 
for this conclusion is overwhelming. After a few Communists 
had been driven from the school system, the next demand was for 
the progressive elimination from American education of the in- 
fluence of “fellow travelers,” socialists, and “fair dealers,” in just 
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that order. Criticisms of textbooks have been concerned mainly 
with their treatment of health insurance plans, socialized medicine, 
consumers’ cooperatives, condemnations of war, and such inter- 
national bodies as UNESCO. Attacks on newspapers and periodi- 
cals used in the schools have centered on such liberal but non- 
communist journals as The Nation and The New Republic. In 
the light of this and a mass of similar evidence we are forced to 
conclude that what we face is a general reaction, how broadly 
based we cannot yet tell, against the more humane, idealistic, 
and internationalistic tendencies of the past few decades. The 
cold war situation has simply presented the advocates of reaction 
with an opportunity to use the native patriotism of Americans to 
help them “recapture,” as they put it, the schools of America. 

Some students of the American scene blame the apparent capit- 
ulation of the people to this reactionary movement upon a sort of 
spiritual fatigue following upon a generation of idealistic effort. 
Pendulum swings of opinion certainly do occur, possibly represent- 
ing a sort of exertion—fatigue—rest—exertion cycle, possibly exempli- 
fying the trial and error pattern of mass learning, characteristic of 
a democracy. Regardless of the explanation of these pendulum 
swings of opinion, of one thing I am sure: they are no more in- 
evitable or mechanistically independent of human control than 
was once thought to be the case with business cycles. To accept 
these periods of reaction as inevitable, describing a merely protec- 
tive posture until they have passed, is to play into the hands of 
those who welcome and even promote them. It is worthy of 
note that these same reactionary individuals and organizations 
did not acquiesce dumbly in the idealistically progressive measures 
of the past generation. 

Since ideologies tend to migrate across national boundary lines, 
it seems possible that this attack upon the Jeffersonian principle 
of intellectual freedom is a bit of totalitarianism that has drifted 
into our society from foreign shores. The attack does have a 
totalitarian odor about it; and there is evidence that at least some 
of its techniques have been consciously copied from totalitarian 
sources. A former Attorney General of the United States, Mr. 
Francis Biddle, has reported that the quasi-secret minutes of the 

' See, for example, the American Legion Magazine, Dec. 1952, pp. 18-19, 56-58. 
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Broyles Committee in Illinois contain a record of some significant 
advice given it by an expert investigator lent by the House of 
Representatives Un-American Activities Committee. The advice 
ran roughly as follows: Censorship in education should be of both 
books and personnel, but the Nazis in Germany were most success- 
ful in this matter by a screening of teachers.'!- It was Mr. Biddle’s 
suggestion that in at least this one instance we have clear-cut 
evidence of a borrowing of a pattern of repression from a tyrannical 
form of society. There are probably other such borrowings. 
We must not neglect the possibility, however, as Professor Alvin 
Johnson contends, that the pattern of restriction of academic 
freedom has long been with us in the form of sectarian religious 
“supervision” of teaching in church schools and occasionally even 
in the public schools.? 


Another domestic antecedent of the current attack on our prac- 
tice of the Jeffersonian educational philosophy is the very success 
of the Jeffersonian program of education for citizenship as this 
has been interpreted and sponsored by John Dewey and his 


associates. These men have insisted that preparation for demo- 
cratic citizenship means that education must abandon the ivory 
tower of merely academic treatment of problems, in favor of first- 
hand investigation of the way things are done. Consequently, 
students, particularly at the elementary and secondary levels, 
have been moving out from the schoolroom into the arena of busi- 
ness, politics, and general society, observing how their elders are 
doing things, and occasionally participating in or initiating proj- 
ects for community betterment. 

This modern Jeffersonianism has gone farther. It has seen the 
function of education for citizenship to be more than the inculcation 
of facts about the world as it is and has been. It insists that a 
major task of our schools is to stimulate in youth a vision of a bet- 
ter world. To perform this function the schools have to do two 
things, both potentially irritating to conservative people: to 
call attention to inadequacies in the status quo, and to describe 
alternative proposals for remedying any exposed defects. The 

'From an address delivered before the Thirty-cighth Annual Meeting of the 


American Association of University Professors, Philadelphia, March 28, 1952. 
® Pioneers Progress, New York, The Viking Press, 1952, p. 201. 
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current attack on education is, therefore, in a measure, an attempt 
to take the control of the schools away from those who have been 
using them to implement Jefferson’s ideal of “indefinite progress” 
of mankind, and to make them over into instruments of a defense 
of things as they once were. 


Ill 


I am sure that every factor mentioned so far is involved in the 
complex cause of the predicament in which education is now 
placed; but I am equally convinced that these in themselves 
would have been ineffective had it not been for a certain defect 
in the educational program itself. It is my belief that this restric- 
tive campaign would have failed dismally had the American 
people been properly informed of the nature of the Jeffersonian 
philosophy of education. The blame for their not having been so 
informed must rest upon us, the teachers of America. Two 
papers recently published in this periodical come to this conclusion 
in attempting to account for the lack of support the professors at 
the University of California received from former students when 
they undertook to resist the imposition of a special loyalty oath 
for teachers.! 

When we try to understand why teachers have not attempted 
adequately to explain this principle of academic freedom to the 
very persons who stand to lose most by its subversion, we are 
puzzled. One reason is probably the judgment—I think mis- 
taken—that such content is foreign to the subject matter they 
are appointed to teach. I cannot see the discussion of the very 
principle which makes it possible for the subject matter of the 
course to be taught as out of place in any classroom. If a teacher 
of mathematics or of a natural science should object on the ground 
that he teaches only facts, and hence is not beholden to the prin- 
ciple in question, we may remind him that in Hitler’s Germany 
certain mathematical and physical formulae were banned as 
Jewish and that only recently in Russia a certain biological 
theory has been, in turn, both truth and heresy. Certainly no 

! Meiklejohn, Alexander, “The Teaching of Intellectual Freedom,” Bulletin, Ameri- 


can Association of University Professors, vol. 38, no. 1, Spring 1952; and Caughey, 
John W., “The Practical Defense of Academic Freedom,” idid. no. 2, Summer 1952. 
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teacher of the humanities or the social studies can feel any ir- 
relevancy in classroom discussion of the principle. 

Some teachers may refrain from discussing the topic because 
of timidity, especially in such times as these, in which the defense 
of freedom may be taken by some as the mark of a Communist 
sympathizer. I believe, however, that neither timidity nor pro- 
fessional over-scrupulousness is to be taken seriously as a reason 
for teachers’ silence about academic freedom. As a result of 
personal observation I have come to the conclusion that the chief 
reason the principle is so seldom dealt with in the classroom is 
that we teachers, along with the general public, are usually igno- 
rant of the very principle which enables us to perform our proper 
social function. In the absence of data derived by appropriate 
sampling procedures, this conclusion will have to remain unde- 
fended, except by means of anecdotal items. I have never heard 
the principle discussed by teachers in chapter meetings of the 
American Association of University Professors that several 
speakers did not betray their own ignorance of the meaning of the 
principle; and even the Council Meetings of our national organiza- 
tion are not devoid of the same type of exposure. It may be sig- 
nificant in this regard that the most spirited and effective defense of 
our resistance to loyalty oaths for teachers had to be written by 
a newspaper man,' not a teacher, and that the staunchest de- 
fenders of academic freedom at the University of California were 
a group of immigrant professors from Europe, bent on saving 
America from what they had known at first-hand and had fled 
their native lands to escape. 

The task before those of us who are members of the academic 
profession is, therefore, rather imposing. We must try to clarify 
for ourselves and others the nature and causal antecedents of the 
crisis we face. But, more fundamentally, we must prepare our- 
selves to deal intelligently with the ideas involved in the whole 
Jeffersonian philosophy of education, else our educative attempts 
in this area will be another case of the blind leading the blind. 
Such preparation must include a re-study of what should be con- 
tained in education for citizenship in a democracy. Possibly we 
who teach in higher education may profit greatly by reading John 


! Barth, Alan, The Loyalty of Free Men, New York, The Viking Press, 1951. 
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Dewey at least as carefully as have our colleagues at lower levels. 
We may discover that in our zeal for specialized or professional 
training we have neglected those subject matter areas with which 
a literate citizen must be acquainted. Possibly the ease with 
which the forces of reaction have put us on the defensive is the 
natural consequence of an earlier emphasis upon narrow profes- 
sionalism in our own training. 

I cannot close this paper without making the observation, born 
of bitter personal experience, that theoretical support of academic 
freedom is far easier than the actual practice of it. The practice 
of the principle requires a degree of tolerance and open-minded- 
ness that few of us spontaneously exhibit. It is not easy to rise 
to the perspective of a Jefferson, a perspective in terms of which it 
is seen as one’s duty, not just to tolerate the expressions of an 
opponent, but even to examine them carefully for elements of 
possible worth. From this lofty perspective perhaps we may come 
to see that in the institution of intellectual freedom we have one 
of the great inventions of mankind, an invention by means of 
which men are able not only to harmonize divergent views through 
peaceful discussion but, more importantly, to profit by these very 
divergencies in a way not open to the adherents of any totalitarian 
methodology. 

All these matters we teachers must consider well, and help our 
students and other citizens to understand, if our democratic educa- 
tion and the way of life it supports are to be preserved. There are 
signs today of an awakening to the meaning of these issues and a 
growing resistance to the substitute program and idealogy being 
urged upon us. If we, the teachers and scholars of America, are 
indifferent or quiescent, the battle will be lost, with our intelligent 
participation it can be won. 


THE OPPENHEIMER FILM AND FREE 
INQUIRY IN THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


by OTTO KRASH 
Hofstra College 


It is patently difficult to begin an adequate evaluation of the 
Oppenheimer-Murrow Film.' The subject matters it evoked 
are numerous. For example, the pervasive quality and tone of 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s statements and analyses were poetic. Even 
the sensitive relations established by Mr. Murrow with this man 
were of an intricately delicate sort. This aesthetic quality was 
dominant, despite the fact that precise analysis was often the 
means and the medium by which the pervasively aesthetic result 
was achieved. Recall, for instance, Dr. Oppenheimer’s discussion 
of a customarily mundane, monotonously dull and unrewarding, 
flat subject matter such as ignorance. Indeed, those of us who 
have seen the film witnessed an artistic molding, remaking, and 
creation of ignorance into a beautiful and potentially challenging 
subject. Ignorance was remade into a crystalline idea. In 
fact, we witnessed in this film the creation of a work of art. It 
would be my thesis that the aesthetic presentation, the artistic 
quality, of the film is the dominant reason for its popularity. 
(It was shown on innumerable campuses throughout the country.) 
But this is only one dimension of evaluation that could be brought 
to bear on the film. 

Obviously, any adequate evaluation must take place within the 
context of Dr. Oppenheimer’s life-work—his speeches, writings, 
experimentations, and his discussions “‘at the summit” with others 
at The Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. Also, it would 
have to consider Mr. Murrow’s purposes for making, shaping, and 

! Oppenheimer-Murrow Interview, distributed by the Fund for the Republic, 
Inc., through Associated Films, Ridgefield, New Jersey. Originally broadcast in 
abbreviated version as “A Conversation with Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer,” Janu 


ary 4, 1955, on the Columbia Broadcasting System's television program, ‘‘See It 
Now,” by Edward R. Murrow. 
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editing the film and presenting Dr. Oppenheimer to a television 
audience. Why did Mr. Murrow present Oppenheimer to a tele- 
vision audience? 

Another technique of evaluation could be developed in the 
bibliography of publications of The Institute for Advanced Study, 
wherein Dr. Oppenheimer’s writings! take up two pages and in- 
clude subject matter that ranges from “Discussion on the Disinte- 
gration and Nuclear Absorption of Mesons” (with B. Rossi, 
C. D. Anderson, G. E. Valley, and R. D. Sard in Rev. Modern 
Physics, 21: 31-37, 1949), and “Internal Conversion in the 
Photosynthetic Mechanism in Blue-Green Algae” (with William 
Arnold in Yournal of General Physiology, 33: 423-435, 1950) to 
“The Relation of Research to the Liberal University,” in Freedom 
and the University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1950: 93-112, and “‘Prospects in 
the Arts and Sciences,” in Man’s Right to Knowledge, 2nd Series, 
pp. 107-115, Columbia University Press, 1955. These include writ- 
ings that few of us could critically assess, and writings that all of us 
could read with profit. In other words, we could discuss aesthetic 
quality, the poetry of ignorance, Oppenheimer’s life and writings, 
The Institute for Advanced Study, Mr. Murrow’s purposes, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, or Dr. Oppenheimer’s dismissal as 
chief atomic adviser to the Government. 


From this profusion of topics, I have chosen one theme and two 
problem areas. The theme is free inquiry, and I will use Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s beliefs and approach to inquiry as a representative 
instance of freedom. The two problem areas are, first, free in- 
quiry in a dominantly political context; and secondly, free inquiry 
in the arts. 


II 


The theme of free inquiry encourages the use of Dr. Oppenheimer 
as a living example of the conditions that have to be met in order 
that we become free to inquire. The first step in this evaluation, 
then, is to recognize that inquiry is conditional, and to ask what are 
these conditions that enable us to achieve freedom of inquiry. 


The Institute For Advanced Study: Publication of Members 1930-1954, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., pp. 138-140. 
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Knowledge: Dr. Oppenheimer has achieved distinction for 
competence in his areas of research and has demonstrated ability, 
not only to inquire into the subject matter of physics and some 
allied fields, but also to create knowledge that in turn becomes 
part of the conditions that other inquirers must meet. A prior 
condition to inquiry in the field of physics is that the knowledge 
already obtained and created in that field must be available for 
examination. We must have access to that knowledge and the 
scholarly researches of the foremost representatives, including 
ready access to the most recent discussions by these authorities. 
In order to create knowledge, we need knowledge in other, allied 
fields, and, in addition, a thorough familiarity with the conflicting 
theories held by various authorities, a sensitivity to probable areas 
of theoretical conflict, and, above all, a skilled authoritative 
knowledge of the principles that organize theories, hypotheses, 
and facts in those allied fields of study. 

Some of the conditions for free inquiry are access to knowledge, 
understanding of that knowledge, competence with that knowledge, 
and an awareness of the problems in the field. In order to create 
knowledge through the processes of free inquiry, we need a com- 
petence in allied fields, and an ability to manipulate conflicting 
points of view and to resolve and develop new problems. At 
this point, our new problems and their resolution do not become 
significant creations unless we are able to test and experimentally 
verify what it is that our creation predicts. A conclusion to be 
reached here is that unless we have met the conditions (the same 
conditions met by Oppenheimer), we are not free to inquire into 
the area of physics—not to mention the impossibility of creating 
new knowledge in that field. 

Free access to knowledge: Almost too obvious for restatement, 
save that it has tremendous significance in our day, is the fact 
mentioned above, that unless we have access to knowledge we cannot 
begin to inquire. It is recognized that the knowledge developed 
by the method of science is public—that is, knowledge is open to 
any one who wishes to take the necessary pains to work at it and 
understand it. Scientists, Oppenheimer among them, have made 
public statements to the effect that inquiry proceeds only if their 
findings are made readily available to other inquirers. On June 13, 
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1950, Dr. Oppenheimer stated before a joint Congressional Com- 
mittee that he thought the [Atomic Energy ] Commission could go 
further toward making information public which was secret at that 
time. He further recalled “that all experiments with exported 
isotopes must be conducted in the open, that the results must be 
published and discoveries shared.”' In other words, unless infor- 
mation is made available, publications and discoveries shared, 
there can be no advance in knowledge. 

This almost platitudinous statement, “‘no access to knowledge— 
no inquiry,” leads us to one of the crucial problems of the 1950's. 
In fact, Chief Justice Holmes’ statement, that truth will win out 
in the free market of ideas, has undergone serious revision. Today, 
we find that the market for ideas is not free, but subversive, dis- 
torted, and subject to the technique of the “big lie.” The Soviet 
Union’s political strategy of infiltration—where any means justifies 
the truth of ideas and where inquiry is subject to political verifica- 
tion——alters the conception of the free market held by Holmes. 
Where access to ideas and a knowledge of ideas should be subject 
merely to the conditions of reason, the Soviet Union subjugates ideas 
to the conditions of political dogma. The conflict on the inter- 
national scene, then, is not a conflict of ideas os. ideas in a free 
market that is subject merely to the rules of reason (as is implied 
in Holmes’ statement), but rather, the conflict is one of ideas os. 
lies in a market that is subject to the rules of political doctrine. 


Ill 


Political organization: Are there political conditions that make 
free inquiry possible—not in the sense in which the Soviet Union 
demands that ideas be subject to political doctrine, but in the sense 
that free inquiry is dependent upon and conditioned by the political 
organization of a country? For example, is it permissible to with- 
hold information from an adversary that would subvert the market- 
place of ideas, and subject reason to political dogma? Our Govern- 
ment has done so through its system of security. 

Would there be any reasonadle grounds for dismissing Dr. Oppen- 
heimer as chief atomic adviser to the Government? Yes, if 


1 New York Times, June 13, 1950. 
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Oppenheimer confused she reasonable sharing of ideas with the 
political sharing of ideas. One reasonable ground for dismissing 
Dr. Oppenheimer would be evidence that he shared, or did not 
refuse to share, information with those who are committed to the 
Soviet political standard for evaluating truth. 

Military power is another condition of free inquiry, inasmuch as 
military power and organization protect the political conditions 
that support the freedom to inquire. In addition, science and 
technology strengthen that military power, and these too become 
further conditions for free inquiry. 

Now, put yourself in the place of a scientist who faces this 
dilemma: you must keep information secret, yet you know that 
knowledge will not advance unless there is publicity. In order 
to forward inquiry under present world conditions you must with- 
hold information, and in addition you must support a system of 
security and the development of military power. 

Excerpts from the Atomic Energy Commission’s findings in the 
Oppenheimer case reveal that the Board stated: 


There remains [also] an aspect of the security system which 
perhaps has had insufficient public attention. This is the protec- 
tion and support of the entire system itself....We believe that, 
had Dr. Oppenheimer given his enthusiastic support to the [atomic 
energy] program, a concerted effort would have been initiated at 
an earlier date. 

Following the President’s decision, he did not show the enthusi- 
astic support for the program which might have been Sees ot of 
the chief adviser to he Government under the circumstances... 
We are concerned, however, that he may have departed his role as 
scientific adviser to exercise highly persuasive > ietainn | in matters 
in which his convictions were not necessarily a reflection of tech- 
nical judgment, and also not necessarily related to the protection 
of the strongest offensive military interests of the country.' 


As I see it, Dr. Oppenheimer could have been reasonably uncertain 

about the application of scientific inquiry as a result of work in the 

development of atomic energy, as in the case of any reasonable 

skepticism about the outcome of untried predictions, but he could 

not justifiably demonstrate a lack of support for the atomic energy 

program once that program became attached to the development 
1 The Reporter, July 6, 1954. 
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of military power. The basic question in this discussion is, at 
what date did the atomic energy program become an atomic mili- 
tary program? The Board’s statements quoted above seem to 
indicate that the program was always a military program. Is this 
the case? Is this true? There is always a day in the develop- 
ment and application of scientific hypotheses when predictions 
are merely hopes—the essence of things wished for, unfounded in 
test and experience. 


If, however, Dr. Oppenheimer failed to evidence the necessary 
support for the development of military power, then his removal 
was justified on reasonable grounds. For, as indicated in the 
statement by the Board, support of secrecy is necessary for a system 
of security, and support for a strengthened military program is 
necessary for maintaining a political organization that guarantees 
free inquiry. The conclusion of this argument is that if (and 
I emphasize the if) Dr. Oppenheimer did not support the necessary 
secrecy in the system of security, or if Dr. Oppenheimer did not 
support the development of military power, the AEC Board was 
justified in dismissing him from his post as chief atomic adviser 
to the Government. Moreover, this dismissal could then be 
justified on reasonable grounds, because Dr. Oppenheimer would 
not have been supporting the necessary conditions that make his 
own freedom to inquire possible. The AEC Board majority was 
using these criteria, despite their unfortunate use of the ambiguous 
term “enthusiastic.” And inasmuch as the Board was making a 
retroactive judgment, at what date did the atomic energy program 
become a military program? This date is necessary to pinpoint 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s lack of “‘enthusiastic” support. 

In any event, this analysis has found that knowledge and free 
access to it are further conditioned by a political organization, 
military power, and science and technology as these are instru- 
mental to the development of military power. Do these same 
conditions obtain if we are to have free inquiry in the arts? 


IV 


As in the sciences, one condition of free inquiry is access to 
knowledge in the arts. Here, as in the sciences, the political 
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organization of the Soviet Union does not provide free access to 
the multiplicity and diversity of art forms—rather, the arts in the 
Soviet Union are also subject to political doctrine through the 
controls of various art academies and various congresses of the 
arts. At these congresses, official decrees on art and art standards 
are issued from the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
For example, party decrees have been issued on “The Journals 
Izvestia and Leningrad,” “On the Repertoire of Dramatic Theatres 
and Measurements for Its Improvement,” on motion pictures, 
opera, literature, humorists, painters, composers, and sculptors. 
In fact, decrees have been issued on all of the arts. Then, too, 
witness the singular romantic-heroic art form that extols the Soviet 
Man and the Soviet Motherland, with all other forms and styles 
consigned to the realm of garbage—‘‘decadence, putrescence, and 
bourgeois.” No abstractionist or non-representative art forms in 
the Soviet Union! Dr. George S. Counts reports the response of 
the dramatist Konstantin Siminov to a decree issued by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party on Dramatic Theatres.' 
We should be alert to the responses that artists make to such a 
decree on art issued by a government. For example, Mr. Siminov 
said: 


The resolutions of the Central Committee of the Party and the 
address of Comrade Zhdanov are documents which criticize our 
mistakes and obligate us to examine attentively everything we have 
done in art and how we have done it. But at the same time they 
are documents which first of all help us to take a look into the 
future of our art and literature... . 

We say: Soviet literature, Soviet art. And unfortunately we 
often say this without understanding the meaning of this adjective, 
without understanding its essence, without understanding chet this 
is not simply an adjective but @ definition of art. [Emphasis sup- 
plied ] 

From reading some articles it is possible to infer, let us say, that 
the words “Soviet art” are a geographical conception and that 
everything written, presented, or played on the territory from Brest 
to Vladivostok and from Murmansk to Kushki is automatically 
Soviet literature and Soviet art. It is ridiculous to talk this way, 


1 George S. Counts and Nucia Lodge, The Country of the Blind: The Soviet Sys 
tem of Mind Control, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1949, pp. 135 ff. 
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yet one is obliged to say that Soviet territory and Soviet art are 
not two concurrent conceptions. The struggle with capitalism, the 
struggle with alien ideologies, is not only our external struggle. It 
is also our internal struggle with alien influences, with ‘native 
blemishes’ of capitalism within our society... . 

We must fulfill completely our task as artists of socialist society— 
we have been fulfilling them only in part... . 


These are only a few excerpts from a lengthy speech; but they 
present a picture of an artist accepting and advocating the use of 
political purposes to define the standards of good art. 

Such is the nature of the marketplace of ideas in art, where art 
becomes a weapon, or a tool with which to forward political stand- 
ards. Art for the sake of beauty and the enrichment of human 
experience is a decadent and bourgeois view in the Soviet Union: 
only of value to the “putrescent West.” 

A certain kind of political organization is a necessary condition 
to support diversity of art forms and free inquiry in the arts as 
well as in the sciences. The United States is one country which 
provides such a political organization. 

So much for free access to knowledge as a condition of free in- 
quiry in the arts. What constitutes knowledge in art? What is 
this knowledge that is another necessary condition for free inquiry 
in the arts? 

Knowledge in art does not come in the form of word, number, or 
letter symbols, but in the form of the symbols of color, sound, 
gesture, and stone. Knowledge also comes in the manner in 
which artists of the past and present manipulated and controlled 
their respective media. We need knowledge, not only of the way 
in which art media are manipulated, but also of the various styles 
and art forms that have been created. 

A parallel can be drawn between the arts and the sciences to 
indicate other conditions that are necessary in order that inquiry 
become creative. Dr. Oppenheimer indicates the kinds of ques- 
tions, problems, and areas with which inquirers must be familiar 
in order to make inquiry significant in the natural sciences. He 
states that: 


It would not be too hard to outline the questions which natural 
scientists today are asking themselves and trying to answer. What, 
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we ask in physics, is matter, what is it made of, how does it behave 
when it is more and more violently atomized, when we try to pound 
out of the stuff around us the ingredients which only violence 
creates and makes manifest? What, the chemists ask, are those 
special features of nucleic acids and of the proteins which make 
life possible and give it its characteristic endurance and mutabil- 
ity? What subtle chemistry, what arrangements, what reactions 
and controls make the cells of living organisms differentiate so that 
they may perform functions as oddly diverse as transmitting in- 
formation throughout our nervous systems or covering our heads 
with hair? What happens in the brain to make a record of the 
ast, to hide it from consciousness, to make it accessible to recall ? 
Vhat are the physical features which make consciousness possible?! 


And what are the kinds of questions that artists are asking or should 
be asking themselves today in order to make inquiry significant 
in the arts? Composers ask, how can the use of dissonance as a 
quality in music be made to acquire a lyrically interesting line? 
Contemporary composers are reproducing the classical musical 
forms and styles with dissonance as the pervasive quality, But 
even if they reproduce all past musical forms and styles, how can 


dissonance acquire a lyric quality in order to recapture a sense of 
the “musical”? Painters ask, how can we develop new “surface 
qualities,” continuing to ignore perspective in the process? How 
can we deal with transparent planes to further extend the work of 
the Cubists? Poets are sti!l at work perfecting the “calm stilled 
surface” form. In literature, how can we achieve new skills in 
reproducing the quality of rhythm as an over-all quality in a 
literary work——as in Thomas Wolfe? In drama, in what way can 
we prevent a play from acquiring a monochromatic and unrelieved 
quality when a dominant purpose is successfully achieved—as in 
The Crucible, by Miller, or, for that matter, as in the latest opera 
by Menotti? Grippingly successful drama in both, but un- 
relieved, monochromatic quality nevertheless. 


These are some of the problems of our natural scientists and of 
our artists. Using their knowledge and understanding of these 


1 “Prospects in the Arts and Sciences,” in Man's Right to Knowledge, 2nd Series, 
Columbia University Press, 1955, p. 107. 
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problems, painters, for example, are able to note that some of 
their contemporaries have no problems other than to dance on 
canvas and splatter paint, or produce paintings that sell, or be 
different for the sake of difference. That is, many contemporary 
painters are without purposes and problems, and are, therefore, 
actively engaged in busywork. These artists and their works 
warrant all the bad names that Huntington Hartford calls them, but 
he, in turn, does not present us with any knowledge or standards by 
which we may distinguish those works of art that are significant 
from those works that are insignificant.' 

This discussion is a too cursory treatment of the conditions that 
must be met in order to obtain creativity in the sciences and in the 
arts, but we have more thoroughly assessed two other major 
conditions to free inquiry itself—knowledge and free access to 
knowledge. These two conditions are underscored by Dr. Oppen- 
heimer—knowledge, as represented in his life-work, and free access 
to knowledge, as evidenced in his speeches and writings. He 
also underscores the necessary personal responsibility in supporting 
free inquiry and the conditions of free inquiry when he says: 


...never before today has the diversity, the complexity, the 
richness so clearly defed hierarchical order and simplification; 
never before have we had to understand the complementary, 
mutually not compatible ways of life and recognize choice between 
them as the only course of freedom... .* 


Dr. Oppenheimer refers here to the search for unity through 
the diversity and complexity of knowledge in contemporary civiliza- 
tion. And, to this writer, he also indicates the necessity for assum- 
ing our individual responsibility in choosing to support and 
sustain those political conditions that will further extend free 
inquiry and freedom as a way of life for all men. 

1 For those few readers who did not see his statement on art advertised in the 
daily newspapers, Huntington Hartford suggests that if you are an average Ameri- 
can, then you automatically can tell a good painting from a bad one—all you have 
to do is like it or dislike it and—bingo!—the work is good or bad. Hartford pro- 
poses that we do away with knowledge in the arts and resort once again to personal 


taste rather than publicly verifiable standards of judgment. 
Tbid., p. 114. 


THE EARLY SPEAKING SOCIETIES AT 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE' 


By HELEN ROACH 
Brooklyn College 


Before the American Revolution, student speaking or literary 
societies flourished in most of the American colleges. The reading, 
writing, and speaking activities of these societies, complementing 
as they did the studies of the curriculum and providing opportuni- 
ties for more practice than was possible in the regular academic 
program, were encouraged by the authorities. 


There is no record of such organizations existing at Columbia 
College (formerly King’s College) until after the American Revo- 
lution. The first permanent student society there was founded in 
1802. It was called the Philolexian Society. Through “malice 
and revenge of some who were thought unworthy of being mem- 
bers,”” the early minutes of this society were lost. In the Phi/- 
olexian Observer, a literary weekly sponsored by the society, first 
published in 1813 and the earliest student publication at Columbia 
College, are stated the objects of the society: 


The duties of the society consist principally in the delivery of 
orations, in reading select passages of English composition, in the 
composition of Essays. Under which head may also be classed the 
duty of criticism and in extemporaneous descriptions on subjects 
of a miscellaneous nature. Under the duties are comprehended 
some of the most important branches of general literature—by 
enabling the professor to introduce subjects of conversation other 
than the eternal jargon of nonsense, those tales of scandal and 
detraction which too frequently disgrace polite society and which 
for want of better information are substituted in the place of 
refined and improving conversation. 


! Adapted by the Author from The History of Speech Education at Columbia 
College, 1754-1940 (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950). 


— 
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A few years after the society was established, freshmen, holding 
the members of the upper classes in unusual awe, and being unwill- 
ing to speak before them without previous rehearsal, decided to 
meet weekly for extra practice. Gradually this became a rehearsal 
organization within the Philolexian Society. Then, in 1806, it 
was separated from the parent society and the members were 
allowed to choose in which they would remain. A nearly equal 
division having been made, the Peithologian Society was organized. 
Thus, two student speaking societies came into being at Columbia 
College. 

The register of the Peithologian Society listed twenty-four mem- 
bers at its first election on April 4, 1806. With the Philolexian 
numbering about the same, the two societies together included 
half of the students of the College in their membership. A 
friendly rivalry began between the societies, similar to that exist- 
ing between the Whig and Clio societies at Princeton. To this 
rivalry the societies were in part indebted for their unusually long 
existence and the maintenance of an effective program of activities. 
The absence of any other all-college organizations through which 
the students might develop the friendships begun in the classroom 
also contributed to their success. For many years they provided 
the only alumni connection with the college. 


II 


The early nineteenth century in America up to the Civil War 
was characterized by a mounting interest in politics. Many 
national issues—the slavery question, tariffs, states’ rights—faced 
the country during these years. It was a time of development for 
science and industry, and for the railroads which eventually opened 
the West for the expansion and exploitation of its natural re- 
sources. It was also a time of development for the nation’s 
orators. According to some research students, the college speaking 
society was the most significant institution in the training of public 
speakers during the nineteenth century. 

The emphasis at the weekly meetings of the two speaking societies 
at Columbia was on debate, but the agenda also included mem- 
orized orations and readings from literary works. Once a year the 
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skill developed at the weekly meetings was demonstrated before the 
public at the anniversary celebrations. These were occasions for 
attracting new members as well as for receiving the plaudits of 
relatives and friends. They were, therefore, a stimulus for the 
presentation of the best efforts of the members. At times, the 
anniversary celebrations were omitted, especially if there was dan- 
ger they might not come off creditably. 

The members of the societies wrote articles for their respective 
literary papers, which were produced in manuscript form from time 
to time. These papers were the first student publications at 
Columbia. Readings from them were given at the meetings, and 
compositions presented for publication in the student papers were 
orally corrected by members of a standing committee appointed 
for that purpose. 

Each organization had its own library. One research student 
reports a total of 6000 books in the two club libraries at Columbia 
College, as compared with 8000 volumes in the College Library in 
1831. The government of the societies was in the hands of the 
officers and of the various committees, which administered the 
several activities. They made their own laws and assigned fines 
and punishments for breaches of the laws. A study of the minutes 
of the two societies impresses one with the general seriousness of 
the students and the care they took in their assignments. This 
care is also expressed in the neat and beautifully written records 
which were kept. 

The debates in the societies were largely upon contemporary 
problems, and mirrored many of the current political and economic 
discussions. The peak of their success, as sensed from a careful 
reading of the minutes of the societies, was reached between 1825 and 
1840, a period of great political interest in the nation. Besides 
national issues, the topics debated also included international ques- 
tions and problems involving contemporary developments in Eng- 
land and France. Questions of philosophy, morals, and education, 
and questions of a religious nature, were much less frequent. Slav- 
ery and Napoleon were two subjects persistently discussed. 
Among the questions debated were: 


Would It Be Politic in the United States to Emancipate the Slaves? 
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Should the Allied Powers Make an Attack upon the South Ameri- 
can Provinces, Would It Be Good Policy in the United States to 
Assist Them? 

Is It Probable That the United States Will Be Divided Within 
Half a Century? 

Have the Indians a Right to Erect a Sovereignty Within the Limits 
of Any State on Land Which Is Their Own? 

Should a Representative Act on His Own Opinion in Preference to 
That of His Constituents? 

Would It Be Expedient to Change the Present Tariff of the United 
States by Reducing the Duties Thereof? 

Should the Government of the United States Resort to Force to 
Secure the Obedience of South Carolina? 

Ought the Liberty of the Press be Restrained by Law? 

Whether Napoleon Is to Be Considered on the Whole a Good Or 
Bad Man. 

Should the Maine Liquor Law Be Passed in the State of New York? 

Would the President of the United States Be Justified in Sending 
Troops to Sustain the Government of Kansas? 

Would It Be for the Interest of the Irish to Separate Themselves 
from the British Government? 

Whether It Be Politic in the British to Adopt the Episcopal Form 
of Worship in Ireland. 

Would the English Be Justified in Blocking the Ports of China? 

Ought Politics to Be Introduced in the Pulpit? 

Ought Capital Punishment Ever Be Allowed? . 

Are Early Marriages Beneficial? 

Does the Recital of Horrid Crimes Tend to Blunt the Moral Sense 
of the Community? 

Whether Theatrical Entertainments Are Beneficial to Mankind 
(Whether Theatrical Exhibitions Ought To Be Prohibited). 

Is the Speaking of Prose or Poetry Best Adapted to Improvement 
in Oratory? 

Should a Liberal Education Be Given to Persons Intended for 
Mechanical and Mercantile Pursuits? 

— the Establishment of a University in New York Be Bene- 
ficial? 


Is Reason Competent to Discuss the Immortality of the Soul? 


Since members volunteered to take one side or the other in the 
debates, the total number participating as well as the number sup- 
porting either side varied according to the subject. Sometimes a 
large percentage of the total membership of the society would 
take part, as in the Philolexian debate on “Whether Jackson or 
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Adams Be the Preferable Candidate for the Presidency.”” On this 
occasion, “‘six took the affirmative and eight the negative.” The 
style of the debates was evidently informal and suited to the 
ebullient spirits of the group. 


Ill 


If a member did not take part in a debate, he was expected to 
deliver an original oration or a memorized passage from some 
author. Among the titles of the orations were these: “The 
Triumphs of Liberty,” “Eulogium on Patrick Henry,” “Prosper- 
ity,” “On Eloquence,” “On Education,” “The Slave Trade” and 
“The Character of Washington.” 


Selections were given from Grattan’s Speeches, Campbell's 
Speeches, Curran’s Speeches, The Rambler, and The Spectator. 
There were also readings from The Pleasures of Hope, The Siege of 
Corinth, The Dirge of Alaric, and O’Connor’s Child. Other selec- 
tions came from such varied sources as Southey’s Sau/; Milton’s 
Paradise Lost; Byron’s Childe Harold, The Ode to Napoleon, The 
Corsair, The Giaour, and The Isles of Greece; Scott’s Marmion, 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, and Lady of the Lake; Thompson's Castle 
of Indolence; Goldsmith’s Country Clergyman; Moore’s Lalla Rookh; 
Wolfe’s Burial of Sir John Moore; and Robert Emmet’s “Defense.” 


The popularity of Byron is evident in the frequent appearance of 
extracts from his poems; passages from Pope, Southey, Goldsmith, 
Scott, and Burns also recur, but with less frequency. In the 
1820’s selections from Shakespeare begin to be used more often, 
and from this time on there is a steady increase in the number of 
readings from his plays. Among these presentations were speeches 
trom Hamlet, Henry IV, The Merchant of Venice, and Othello, and 
the ever-tempting dagger scene from Macbeth. 

Contemporary writings were also favored, and works of Amer- 
ican as well as foreign authors were included. In this group were 
readings from such works as Bryant’s Thanatopsis, The Landing of 
the Pilgrims by Mrs. Hemans, and extracts from Webster's “Ad- 
dress on the Union.” Patrick Henry’s “Speech on the Stamp 
Act” was also popular. Youth’s attraction to the heroic and the 
tragic is much in evidence in the selections. 
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Occasionally there were impeachment trials “for tyrannical con- 
duct, ignorance of duty, unconstitutional, partial and imbecile 
conduct” or “for acting unconstitutionally in fining the vice-presi- 
dent.” These trials undoubtedly delighted the future barristers 
with the opportunity they provided to practice courtroom proce- 
dure. .A memorial submitted at the Philolexian Society on April 
26, 1833, and leading to the trial of two members, spiritedly up- 
holds the purposes of the society and adds to the evidence of the 
struggle of the members to hold fast to such purposes. 


It is respectfully suggested to the Board of the Philolexian 
Society that the conduct of two of its members, to wit, Messrs. 
Bryar and Delaplaine, on the evening of the 12th of April was in 
direct violation and contempt of the oes of the institution and as 
such calls for immediate examination there-into, in order that, if 
possible, the good name of the Society may be preserved and a 
systematic opposition to its authority so discouraging to the well 
disposed, and inconsistent with either profit or enjoyment, may be 
effectually stopped. 

The board are reminded in addition that the arrival of the two 
gentlemen above named within the walls of this room, has been 
almost invariably regarded as an indication of coming irregularity, 
that the society has been tampered with long and has borne with 
much it should ere this have resented, that the necessity of immedi- 
ate action is manifest and imperative and this will iodalibe be the 
last effort made to preserve the constitution from the hands of 
those who reject its application and ridicule its authority. 


The protest was signed by eleven members. The unruly members 
were tried and subsequently expelled by a vote of 18 to 6. 

The weakness and the strength of the societies lay in their 
informal and voluntary character. This at times made for a spon- 
taneous and responsible cooperativeness between the members, but 
at other times allowed for irresponsible and time-wasting tactics 
which discouraged and sorely tried the thoughtful members. One 
Peithologian valedictorian loftily expressed the society’s positive 
réle as an “.. .instrument of good to those who chose to accept of 
the benefits that she held out.” 


= 


TO THE DISPARAGERS OF THE 
HUMANITIES COURSE 


The style that is coming into being now that all the 
world’s arts are under review . . . the most intellectual 
style that ever existed .. . is no longer the appanage of 
any specific culture.—Matravux, Voices of Silence, p. 577. 


Who drinks his tea from a flying saucer 
Should know his Plato and his Chaucer, 
Know Dostoevski skimmed the void 
That opened up the world of Freud; 
And who would understand his Joyce 
Must harken to Homeric voice. 

He’ll find that Dante is no lie, 

Since him in Eliot we descry. 


Cézanne once studied Gothic plane 
And made the angle style again. 
Picasso got his famous start 

By gazing at Sumerian art. 

How could we understand Rouault 
Not knowing Michelangelo, 

Who much admired Greek Phidias— 
Oh, what is all of this to us? 


Say, was the Suite composed by chance, 
Or did it follow the old dance? 

And is it something of a shock 

To learn that Bartok followed Bach? 
Did Britten Papa Haydn scorn, 

Abolish the sonata form? 

I tell you, Updike,' it’s no myth 

That there is past in Hindemith; 

And Schénberg, though he be pedantic, 


1 See John Updike’s “Humanities Course,” New Yorker, June 4, 1956. 
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Has roots both Classic and Romantic. 

If you will augment any major, 

You'll find the truth there, I will wager.. 
I think it but our common fate 

Old themes to recapitulate. 


Now, granted I am no Malraux, 

I go as far as I can know: 

If we teach only skills in college 

And scoff at Humanistic knowledge; 
If diverse cultures count as nought 
And we spit on what genius thought; 
Our culture will be quite terrific— 
And ages hence be known as -/ithic. 


Rutu G. Van Horn 
Western Michigan College 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION CONSIDERED 
AS A PROBLEM OF SOCIAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY’ 


By DIETRICH GERHARD 


Washington University 


Though it can hardly be claimed that our age is particularly 
historical-minded, at least the guild of the historians is strongly 
enough entrenched to leave no subject safe from the attack of 
historical investigation. A hundred years ago, who would have 
thought of explaining to the Chinese the origin of the pigtail or to 
the Turks the development of their famous headgear, the fez? 
Nowadays, however, a speaker can face an audience of American 
educators (with or without a capital E) and of associates and 
friends of the educational system, and with just a little courage he 
can venture forward to discuss the emergence of the credit system 
in American education. He should not be suspected even by his 
casual allusion to pigtail and fez to insinuate that once the day may 
come when, like these ancient symbols of the East, this central 
piece of the American educational system, the credit system, may 
be swept away. Let me assure you right at the beginning that 
such fear is unfounded, that, on the contrary, historical investiga- 
tion can prove that this system is of rather recent origin, and 
that it is well tied up with other features of our social structure. 
Skeptics or dreamers who may think of dethroning the idol will 
have a hard time in their iconoclastic efforts. 

Before tackling the problem in true historical fashion, it may be 
fitting to approach it by way of classification—just as the botanist 
sometimes finds it appropriate to turn from the evolutionary 
approach to the Linnaean, which I understand is not regarded as 
quite outmoded. Allow me to combine this attempt at classifica- 


1 Presidential address before the Historical Association of Greater St. Louis, 
May, 1953. 
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tion with some personal experiences. Certain features in what 
often becomes daily routine may still convey some special associa- 
tions to those who originally have grown up under a different sys- 
tem. Thus, grades, teaching load, credits retain their specific 
characteristics for him who can still remember a time when he 
lived without them. 

Grades, to be sure, are an old, almost timeless magisterial device. 
The colonial American college had its recitation marks, and like- 
wise had the Gymnasium. The notebook with the marks was as 
inseparable frorn our old professor at Berlin as were the other 
belongings which he used always to carry in his hands: pencil, 
handkerchief, keys, and what not. And yet—believe it or not—I 
had forgotten the existence of grades when, during my first aca- 
demic year in this country, in the departmental meetings at Har- 
vard, suddenly these strange symbols A, B, C, etc., struck my ear. 
Somewhat later, at another university, I was initiated—I must con- 
fess, without lasting success—into the even more advanced craft 
of numerical grading. At this same place the deeper meaning of 
the term “teaching load” was revealed to me in a special letter 
confirming my appointment for the summer session. Here it was 
stated expressly that I would have to teach two courses, each five 
hours per week, or rather, to be quite exact, “‘five times fifty-two 
minutes.” All these experiences, however, fade into the back- 
ground when I recall the long-drawn conversation with one of my 
advisees, an extremely polite Texan transfer student, tall, lean, 
friendly and persistent. One half-credit in his transcript he would 
not and could not abandon (my Texan friends, I am certain, will 
assure me that no Texan would ever dream of parting with some- 
thing reminding him of his home state—but I am afraid that this 
interpretation of attachment to credits as loyalty to the region is 
in strict contradiction to my findings about the credit system as 
one of the most potent vehicles for uniformity and national cohe- 
sion), and one hour of protracted negotiations left me worn out and 
in a deeply melancholy mood. 

What, then, do these symbols or idols—grades, teaching load, 
credits—-have in common? ‘It is obvious: their common denomi- 
nator is their nature of quantitative measurement. They are quan- 
titative values. I feel tempted to predict that one day a sociolo- 


— 
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gist of education will interpret them as born out of the same 
rational and calculating spirit of the West which, according to 
Max Weber and Sombart, has created that late and outstanding 
Western product, the capitalistic system. 


II 


But now, after these brief introductory remarks, let us be true 
and sober historians, to find for the emergence of the credit system 
its proper chronological basis, its data. 

The mid-1gth century, the 1850’s and 1860's, can be character- 
ized as a period in which increasingly, both at the high school level 
and at the college level, a number of coexisting curricula (courses 
of study) were introduced, leading either to the same or to different 
degrees. The possibility to choose, the number of electives 
within each course of study, was, on the whole, rather limited. In 
St. Louis, for instance, in 1870, in the period of William T. Harris’ 
superintendency, the main distinction within the high school was 
between the General and the Classical course, both of them having 
Latin, but only the Classical requiring Greek.' Similarly, at the 
different colleges, alongside the classical course a strictly scientific 
and a number of semiclassical courses had come into existence, 
leading to the B.S. or to the B.Ph. or B.L., respectively, but per- 
mitting relatively little choice within each course of study.? 
Besides, in spite of efforts to permit a certain amount of flexibility 
for quicker promotion, the old system had not yet broken down 
under which the pupils, fundamentally trained in the same sub- 
jects, in the words of its main enemy, Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, 
advanced together, “like soldiers on parade.”"* Under such cir- 
cumstances there was as little need to be concerned with the quan- 
titative measuring of units as there is nowadays in grade schools 
characteristically the only part of our educational system which 
has been spared the introduction of the credit system. 

All this changed with the rapid spread of the electives after 

! Barnard’s Report in American Journal of Education, X1X (1870), 465. For 
St. Louis the annual reports of the Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools. 

*E, C. Broome, 4 Historical and Critical Discussion of College Admission Re- 


quirements (1903), 77, and the histories of individual colleges and universities. 
* Charles W. Eliot, Educational Reform (1898), 262, 281. 
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around 1870, which was paralleled by the introduction of quantita- 
tive course measurements. From now on in the growth of the 
credit system two phases can be distinguished: an earlier one in 
which the colleges start to measure the teaching of subject matter 
in hour units, and a later one, in which the credit system is further 
perfected and becomes consolidated; the value of each course both 
in high school and in college is now listed in units of credit, and it is 
definitely stated how many units of credit are required for receiv- 
ing the respective degrees. ‘The first phase can be dated as of 
the 1870’s and 1880's; the second as of the next two decades, 
around the turn of the century. 

A large number of different influences brought about these 
changes. It is, of course, impossible to assign the exact propor- 
tionate share to each of the factors, just as it seems impossible to 
come to a general conclusion whether the development within the 
colleges or the expansion of the high school system was mainly 
responsible for the change. We are less concerned with the break- 
ing away from the old classical curriculum, with the change towards 
the electives as such, than with the implications in the direction of 
quantitative measurement. However, in trying to indicate the 
mixture of aspirations and necessities, of ambitions and pressures 
which were at work in the educational world in the late 19th cen- 
tury, I may hope to lead to an understanding of the situation out 
of which the decisive work of the committees of the 18g0’s has 
come. 

From all sides, not least by way of the high schools, public 
opinion pressed for a more varied list of courses, preferably of a 
practical nature. As Superintendent Edward H. Long formulated 
it in his report about the St. Louis high schools in 1890, when a 
new program of five courses of study, instead of the former two, 
was introduced: “For many years there has been a growing desire 
on the part of the patrons of the schools for a wider range of studies 
from which to select, with the view of a more definite preparation 
in a chosen direction.”' Elsewhere these influences seem to have 
made themselves felt even more in the form of pressures—in 
Michigan, for instance, where in 1897 Superintendent Hathaway 
of Flint indicated that, due to the admission requirements of the 

! Thirty-seventh Report, 12. 
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University, too much was demanded in the accredited high 
schools of the state from young people between 14 and 18 who 
“are just emerging from the weakest period of their whole career 
and are just entering the social world.” He felt that the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was too far removed from the people, that this 
was“ not a proper policy for an institution which is supported by 
public taxation,” and he added: “I imagine that in the future the 
conforming act will be performed by some gentlemen in Ann Arbor, 
and not by the entire state of Michigan.”” 


Let us, however, beware not to be led by the reference to public 
taxation into the belief that private institutions were above such 
pressure. In a democratic society, susceptible to all the changing 
demands of public opinion, private institutions, too, had come to 
realize the need for adaptation, even before the rapid economic 
changes of the post Civil War period set in. This is the voice of one 
of the earliest champions for the elective system, the Rev. Francis 
Wayland, a convinced protagonist of /aissez faire, author of 
several textbooks on economics and president of Brown Univer. 
sity, when, faced by a decrease in enrollment and in income from 
endowment, he reported to the corporation of Brown University 
in 1850 on changes in the system of collegiate education: ‘“‘Col- 
leges are not filled because we do not furnish the education desired 
by the people.... Is it not time to inquire whether we cannot 
furnish an article for which the demand will be, at least, somewhat 
more remunerative?’”? 


Certainly the example of European educational institutions, 
especially of the German university with the students’ complete 
freedom of choosing his courses, with its much admired Lern- 
freiheit, often completely misunderstood when taken out of the 
context, was another influence pointing in the direction of elec- 
tives.* Besides, with the greater emphasis on professional train- 


1 School Review, V (1897), 107. 

? Report to the Corporation of Brown University, quoted in R. Freeman Butts, 
The College Charts Its Course (1939), 146. 

4 President Seth Low of Columbia University called the elective system “the 
American expression of the German idea of the students’ freedom to learn” (Educa 
tional Review, V [1893], 10). Amongst the opponents of the elective system quite a 
few realized how inappropriate such a comparison was; for instance, the Yale 
Report of 1884, in G. W. Pierson, Yale College 1871-192/ (1952), 44; and the New 
York Times, 1885, in Th. J. Wertenbaker, Princeton 1746-1896 (1946), 307. 
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ing since the 1860’s the demand for specific preparatory courses 
increased, thus adding new subjects to the list of courses that the 
college should offer.' 


More than anything else, however, it was the impact and the 
demands of the modern society which broke up the old college, 
with its limited social aims and with its more uniform program of 
instruction, just as the old Latin grammar school had been pushed 
back by the academy. There is a direct line of thought from the 
charter of Phillips Andover Academy in 1778, proclaiming as the 
aims of the school “to learn them the great end and real business 
of living,” to the wide open high school of today with its “life adjust- 
ment” program. The change toward the electives, with the re- 
sulting introduction of the credit system, marks the phase in which 
this thinking acquired the technical form by way of which it could 
hope to find its fulfillment from here on. 


Ill 


Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard, 1869-1909, belongs to 
the generation of great educational administrators of the late nine- 
teenth century who rightly have been compared to their contempo- 
rary big business executives. With them he shared not only the 
general belief in progress, but also the willingness, or rather the 
inclination, to experiment and to remodel. “It is not well,” he 
had written from his European journey, “that a house should last 
a century—it becomes unsuited to the improved habits of suc- 
ceeding generations.”’*? The new tendencies which were on the 
way to transform the traditional educational character of the 
American college found in him a spokesman who, thanks to his 
diplomatic skill and his administrative ability, transformed them 
into highly workable programs. Firmly he stood against drill. 
He was convinced that the reforms which under his leadership 
were introduced into the whole interrelated school system—by no 
means only into the colleges—would make American teaching 


! This development can be traced in M. Curti and V. Carstenson, The University 
of Wisconsin 1848-1925 (1949); James Gray, The University of Minnesota (1951); 
Carl Becker, Cornell University, Founders and the Founding (1943). 


*H. James, Charles W. Eliot (1930), 1, 133. 
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“leading and inspiring’’ instead of “driving and judging.”"' The 
change to the electives which he immediately inaugurated at Har- 
vard served also a second purpose. Five years earlier he had jotted 
down in his European diary that “entrance to the learned pro- 
fessions is impossible in Germany without certain papers which 
the University only delivers.” Now he stated, in his inaugural 
address of 1869: “A university is not closely concerned with the 
application of knowledge until its general education branches into 
the professional.”* This efficient administrator was even more 
concerned with the practical results of a program of instruction, 
with education as an element of national strength, than his elder 
colleague, William T. Harris, survivor from a more philosophical 
age, who a few years later, in one of the most interesting of his 
St. Louis reports, referred to “the peaceful victories of industry 
at Paris, London, and Vienna and the colossal victories of Prussian 
arms at Sadowa and Sedan”’ as clearly showing the tremendous 
importance of public education.’ 

In the end, Eliot’s flexible system of electives was to become 
adapted to a series of degrees and examinations by way of which 
the wide divergence in educational standards was to be replaced by 
a nationwide standardization. The victory of quantitative 
measurement in units of credit was the result. 

The beginnings after the 1870's were modest. The old college 
catalogues used to describe the studies which each class had to 
take, without referring to any hour units. Now, in 1870-7! at 
Harvard, individual courses with Arabic numerals were listed, and 
two years later the names of the instructors were added. Under 
Eliot’s leadership Harvard then proceeded from electives only for 
seniors, in 1872, to almost complete freedom of choice through all 
the class levels by 1884. Requirements for the A.B. were now 
measured quantitatively: 18.4 so-called courses.‘ 


Charles W. Eliot, Reform (1898), 16 

* H. James, op. cit., I, 137; Eliot, op. cit., 1. LB. Newman, “A Patron Saint 
for General Education,” in Bulletin’ of the 7 Mind Association of University Pro- 
py (1953), 267, shows that Harvard, in line with the above traced develop- 
ment, already, previous to Eliot, had headed in the direction of the electives. 

Report (1874), 55. 

*S. E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard (1936), 345; S. E. Morison ed., 
The tn of Harvard University since the inauguration of President Eliot 
(193°), 
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The University of Michigan, which from the time of its founding 
had headed in the direction of new subjects and of greater flex- 
ibility, had already by 1877 reached a stage when the requirements 
for the different degrees were given mainly in quantitative meas- 
urements: 24 or 26 so-called full courses. A full course was 
defined as five exercises a week during a semester, whether in 
recitations, laboratory work or lectures; and it was expressly 
stated that “the exercises constituting a so-called full course” 
could be a very varied lot— for instance, two in mathematics, two 
in Greek, one in Latin, “making a total of five.” 

Washington University in St. Louis, at this time, it seems, look- 
ing mainly toward Harvard for guidance, gradually followed 
suit. In 1893 it changed to the elective system, prescribing a 
stated number of courses “or an equivalent amount of courses and 
half courses”’ for each college year.' 

Even Yale, which was much more anxious to preserve unity 
within the curriculum in 1893, had reached the stage where elective 
courses had been introduced as far down as the sophomore year, 
and simultaneously all the sophomore courses were made three- 
hour courses.” 

When in 1874 the right of state governments to tax for the pur- 
poses of high-school education had been confirmed in the Kalama- 
zoo decision, the high schools grew rapidly in numbers, while their 
enrollment also increased. They added new courses of study 
(St. Louis in 1890 listed five of them: the Classical, the Scientific, 
the English, the Normal, and the Business course) as well as a cer- 
tain number of electives within some of these courses. 

How could any standards still be maintained in the midst of an 
ever increasing number of schools and curricula and subjects? 
Some of the better colleges, while themselves turning towards the 
elective system, by various devices tried to assure a certain quality 
of the students whom they admitted. More frequently, however, 
the colleges were less choosy. Lucy Salmon of Vassar College, in 
one of the most intelligent surveys of the situation, pointed out 
that it was virtually impossible to check properly “when these 


1 Cf, the statements in the various catalogues. I am greatly obliged to Miss 
Margaret j. Smith, Chief Reference Librarian of the University of Michigan, for 
her cooperation. 

*G. W. Pierson, op. cit., 85. 
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schools number 350, as in some cases, and cover the territory from 
Maine to Texas and California.”"' Still more outspoken was Pres- 
ident Eliot, when he overlooked the educational scene from the 
financially safe vantage point of Harvard University, to which, in 
George W. Pierson’s formulation, “by his championship of the 
elective system he drew students in great numbers and new gifts 
and endowments in unprecedented amounts and for all sorts of 
purposes.”? With regard to less fortunate institutions, Eliot 
stated bluntly: ‘‘Certificates are apt to be accepted from good and 
bad schools alike, the anxiety to secure students in a struggling 
college overriding every other consideration.” 

Thus the rising high school was caught in a dilemma which it 
found difficult to overcome. As William T. Harris, then National 
Commissioner of Education, pointed out, in his report of 1888, the 
standards for admission to the colleges (and, as always, he had in 
mind only the really good ones) had been raised to such an extent 
that the public schools were in danger of being completely out- 
stripped in college preparation by the private preparatory schools. 
And he concluded that “‘complete adjustment of the higher educa- 
tion to the common-school education”’ would only be possible if 
college admission requirements would be made less rigid." 


IV 


It was the need to find a common standard for the high school 
program which largely motivated the work of the two committees 
of the 1890’s, the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies 
and the Committee on College Entrance Requirements. When 


! Educational Review, V1 (1893), 229. 

2G. W. Pierson, op. cit., 48. 

® Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1888-1889, quoted in C. L. Byerly, 
Contributions of William Torrey Harris to Public School Administration (Chicago 
1946). 

* The first report in Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1892-93, I, 1415, 
the second in Yournal of Proceedings and Addresses of the National Educational 
Association, 1899. As far as | know, these reports, though usually referred to as 
the turning point in the high school curriculum, have never been analyzed in 
detail. A recent critical evaluation of their work and an appraisal of their place 
within the intellectual and social movements of the time is ead in “On the Con- 
flict between the ‘Liberal Arts’ and the ‘Schools of Education’” (Report by the 
Committee on the Teaching Profession of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences), The A.C.L.S. Newsletter, Vol. 2 (1954-1955), 17, and R. Ulich, Crisis and 
Hope in American Education (1951), 100. 
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in 1899 they finally settled down to the quantitative measurement 
as the main criterion, President Jordan of Stanford University 
could already report how, on the West Coast, “after much trouble 
the ‘Stanford System’ was brought about” under which, by way of 
a certificate from the school, any twelve units out of 22 subjects 
would admit a student.'' But only now, and in the form of an 
elaborately defined system, the standardization could spread over 
the whole nation. 

The Committee of Ten, appointed in 1892 by the National 
Educational Association under the chairmanship of Charles W. 
Eliot to report on secondary school studies, had as its main con- 
cern the establishment of a uniform secondary school program. 
The keynote was struck in an address by Eliot on “Undesirable 
and Desirable Uniformity in Schools.” “It ought not to be beyond 
human wisdom,” he stated, “to lay down the approximate limits 
of each subject for the years between 14 and 18, the right method 
of study in each subject, and the proper number of year-week-hours 
to be devoted to each.’”* 

That the days of the exclusive classical curriculum had gone was 
obvious. The real problem, however, was to what extent, under 
the directions outlined by Eliot, a number of truly integrated 
courses of study could be preserved. 

In the end, most of the time of the Committee was spent on a 
number of sample programs of several courses of study. If this 
program had been followed up, a somewhat consequential curricu- 
lum might have been saved. As it was, however, the merely 
quantitative recommendations—“the proper number of year- 
week-hours to be devoted to each subject,” to use Eliot’s termi- 
nology—were the main ones to be taken up by the next Committee, 
the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, through whose 
work these discussions entered into their final phase. 

Already, before the Committee formulated its final findings, 
Harvard’s president had taken the decisive step of introducing the 
new educational currency, the ‘point.’ “A ‘point,’ ”’ he declared 
in his report for 1897-98, “is estimated to represent approximately 

' Journal of the National Educational Association, 1899, 632; Broome, op. cit., 


101. 
* Eliot, op. cit., 295 (an address before the NEA, July 12, 1892). 
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a half-year’s work in one study, of four or five lessons a week, in 
school, or a ‘half course’ in college.”” From the list of the 20 
required ‘points,’ it is apparent that in order to qualify for admis- 
sion to college the student could fulfill these requirements by, at the 
most, taking a subject two years in high school.! 

The Committee’s final report of 1899 emphasized “the impor- 
tance of a certain number of constants in all secondary schools and 
in all requirements for admission to college,’’ and recommended 
“that the number of constants be recognized in the following pro- 
portion, namely: four units in foreign languages (no language 
accepted in less than two units), two units in mathematics, two in 
English, one in history, and one in science.” These constants, 
however, were to be regarded as “suggestive” rather than as 
“unalterable”; especially the question of foreign languages was 
declared “a mooted one,” though it was stressed that such knowl- 
edge was valuable, “if for no other purpose than to give the pupil 
an enlarged and a more appreciative idea of our incomparable 
English.’”? 

If we compare the Committee’s educational currency with 
Eliot’s, we notice that only the coinage had changed: a “‘unit”’ now 
meant a full year’s work in one subject, in comparison with Eliot’s 
half-year “points.” Apart from this difference, the Committee’s 
main concern, like Eliot’s, or even more than his, was with creating 
acceptable coins which, in the hands of the public, would make for 
an easy and frequent exchange over the whole area of the United 
States. The Committee, in its section on “national units, or 
norms,” declared that it “has devoted its chief energies, through 
several years, to securing the formulation of satisfactory courses of 
study which should serve as units, or norms, worthy of national 
acceptance”’—by “‘course of study” they meant, according to their 
definition, “quantity, quality, and method of the work in any 
given subject of instruction.’”* 


The need for uniform standards made for the easy and quick 
acceptance of the new units. In 1900 they were adopted by the 
newly organized College Entrance Examination Board of the Mid- 

' Broome, op. cit., 96. 


* Journal of the National Educational Association, 1899, 660. 
[bid., 670. 
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dle States and Maryland. In the same year the North Central 
Association, formed in 1894, made sixteen such units along the lines 
of the Committee’s recommendations the prerequisite for admis- 
sion to college, the unit being defined as “‘a year’s work in a subject 
for four periods a week’’; in its turn the Association’s Commission 
on accredited schools made the provision of instruction in these 
units a prerequisite for accrediting.’ It is only a further elabora- 
tion on the underlying principle when we find, for instance, in the 
catalogue of Washington University of 1904, the high school unit, 
acceptable for entrance examination, defined “‘as one year’s work 
of not less than four forty-minute periods each week.” 

Two years later the newly founded Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, with Eliot as chairman of the board of 
trustees, stepped in. In order to be eligible for the Foundation’s 
retiring allowances for college teachers, a college, amongst other 
prerequisites, was bound to accept the unit plan for admission, a 
unit, in line with meanwhile established Eastern practices, now 
being defined as a course of five periods weekly. Moreover, in its 
First Annual Report of 1906, the Foundation stated explicitly that 
in the counting the fundamental criterion was the amount of time 
spent on a subject, not the results attained; if, for instance, a year’s 
work in plane geometry would be covered by way of two weekly 
hours, the subject should be counted as only */s of a unit.?- Thus, 
as a final outcome of the work of the two committees, eventually 
the famous system of the five week-hour Carnegie units for college 
entrance became established—in the words of its critic, Abraham 
Flexner, “with every item as a separate scrap,” “a patchwork, 
suggesting, in its method of composition, a political platform rather 
than a national educational program.’”* 

The colleges did not fare any better when, as a corollary to the 
electives, quantitative measuring now led to the final consolidation 
of the credit system. 

At Michigan as early as 1892 the catalogue started listing credit 
hours after courses. Nine years later, in 1901, we read: “The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon students who. . .have 

' Broome, op. cit., 141-142. 


® First Annual Report of the President, 38. 
* The American College (1908), 77. 
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secured 120 hours of credit in the manner described below. An 
hour of credit is given for the satisfactory completion of work 
requiring one exercise a week for one semester, in recitation, labora- 
tory work, or lecture.” Yale, likewise, in 1900, moving further in 
the direction of the electives, stated that a candidate for the A.B. 
“must successfully complete courses aggregating 60 hours per week 
through a year.’”! 

At Washington University (St. Louis), after 1902, the number of 
units of credit required for the A.B. was listed in the catalogue. 
After 1903 the statement “credit 3 units’’ can usually be found at 
the head of the list of courses for each department. After 1908 
this statement was added to each individual course. When this 
full-fledged credit system was adopted, the Faculty minutes report, 
under date of March 4, 1903: “It is assumed that each hour of 
recitation or lecture shall involve approximately two hours of prep- 
aration and each two hours of laboratory one hour of preparation 
on the part of the average student.”” The quantitative measure- 
ment could hardly be carried to greater length.* 

The faculty records of Washington University permit us to 
accompany the credit system to its final victory on the graduate 
level. In 1909 the older system, under which for each candidate 
at the time of admission a special plan of study in line with his 
interests had been set up, was discarded for the sake of complying 
with general requirements and definitions. Well might it be 
stressed that the work for an M.A. should follow a consistent plan. 
In reality, the main emphasis was bound increasingly to be laid on 
the credit requirements as such, 27 for the M.A., 72 for the Ph.D. 
Logically, on June 2, 1910, the Committee on Advanced Degrees 
voted “that henceforth records be kept of the number of credits 
given to graduate students in the various courses taken.” 

The credit system had now come to embrace the whole American 

1G, W. Pierson, op. cit., 170. 

* Thanks are due to W ashington University for permission to use the Faculty 
Minutes. Time for preparation already plays a decisive part in Eliot's argumenta- 
tion. His concern certainly was with the development of personality, and in this 
sense he stated: “Tests should be directed to ascertaining what the pupils can do, 
rather than what they know.” (Eliot, op. cit., 285.) Yet on the other hand he 
claimed: “The best criterion for determining the value of each subject is the time 


devoted to that subject in schools which have an intelligent program of studies.”’ 
(Educational Review, X1 [1896], 421.) 
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educational system above the level of the grade school. First in a 
rather unobtrusive way gaining a foothold in the colleges, it had 
soon reached down, by means of college entrance requirements, into 
the high schools. Simultaneously it started to advance well into 
the newly established graduate schools. Finally, as we all know, 
a stage was to be reached where the credit system would know of no 
time or age limit, where the “earning” of additional credits, for 
some practical reason or other—real or imaginary—would stop 
short only of the deathbed. 


It has become, indeed, a characteristic of this country in the 20th 
century to an extent seldom realized by Americans. Quite cor- 
rectly, a Canadian historian dealing with the penetration of Ameri- 
can influences into the province of Ontario lists the adoption of the 
credit system by the University of Western Ontario as evidence of 
Americanization.' 


v 


What may have been the wider forces at work on the national 
scene to let the credit system emerge around the turn of the cen- 
tury? Directly, it is related to the definite breakdown of the 
classical and ecclesiastical tradition. To that extent it is part of 
the turn towards “relentless curiosity, eager experimentalism, 
generous catholicity, and unabashed secularism” which Commager 
regards as American characteristics since the late 19th century.’ 
The experimental and instructional setup of Harvard, working 
through the vehicle of the elective system, appeared to George 
Santayana as distinctly different from the character-forming older 
tradition at Yale when he visited there in 1892.' 

Moreover, the essential factors of American social history in the 
1gth century were the moving frontier and the incentives which 
the increased opportunities of the economic system offered. In 
the midst of geographical expansion and accelerated economic 
growth, two cardinal traits of American life were maintained: 
administrative decentralization, which already de Tocqueville had 

1 F, Landon, Western Ontario and the American Frontier (i941), 276. 


*H. S. Commager, The American Mind (i950), 48. 
*G, W. Pierson, op. cit., 8. 
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regarded as characteristic of this country, and the aversion against 
direction by a trained bureaucracy. 

And yet, in the midst of a prosperous, flexible society, with the 
individual easily moving from coast to coast, a new guarantee for a 
certain uniformity in education seemed to be all the more neces- 
sary. The endeavors of the committees to establish some kind of 
standards of a quantitative nature must be related to this general 
situation. 

As far as I know, we are still completely in the dark about the 
part which the transfer student may have played in this whole 
development. I have met with no indication that standardiza- 
tion at college seemed to be appropriate for the sake of easier 
transfer; we only know that nowadays the detailed transcripts 
resulting from the credit system are regarded by every transfer 
student as his most precious belongings. 

A. F. Nightingale, superintendent of high schools at Chicago and 
chairman of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, 
when presenting his report in 1899, proudly closed his peroration: 
“The sky is streaked with the gray of a better dawn; the clouds of 
pedantry are passing away; individualism in education is the prom- 
ise of a rational future.” And already, in a preliminary sum- 
mary, he had pointed out that the problem they were dealing with 
related ‘“‘to an American system of education which shall be consist- 
ent with psychic law from the kindergarten to the graduate school 
of the university.”" The new uniformity, thus, had to be both 
national and rational. The system of norms, of units, readily lent 
itself to such purposes. Certainly the goal was attained by the 
credit system-——for what was more rational than working for credit, 
and what could more easily be turned into a national trait? 


Principal John Tellow of Boston, when discussing Eliot’s first 
suggestions, had welcomed the turn away from “‘a limited range of 
prescribed subjects” as in line with the traditions of this country 
which, in contrast to France, has “a local option republic.” 
“There is no educational autocrat in this country who can take out 
his watch at a given moment and say that at this time, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, all the children are studying arithmetic in 


! Journal of the National Educational Association, 1899, 629, 635. 
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the grammar school.”* Yet if educational autocracy from above 
has been kept out, has it not in a slightly different form entered into 
our midst? Can we not, without looking at the watch, at any 
given time during high school and college hours, flatly state that 
everywhere young people are working for Supreme Sovereign 
Credit (that means, if they work at all)? 

Finally, in an evaluation of the causes of the emergence of the 
credit system, the influence of business should not be underesti- 
mated—in the direction both of an instruction that would pay, and 
of organizing a technique with the appearance of efficiency and of 
easy accounting. 

Considerations of a slightly commercial nature—that education 
is a ware to be marketed—accompany the debates about the cur- 
riculum, not only in the wider sense that education has to keep in 
line with the needs of society, but also in the very specific one that 
educational institutions were supposed to abandon subjects when 
not enough customers would show up. In the same year, 1850, 
when President Wayland of Brown proposed to furnish articles for 
which the demand would be more remunerative, Harvard Univer- 
sity was reminded by a committee of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts that “if a professor fail to draw students to his room, he 
should suffer pecuniarily.... The result would be, that those 
only would succeed who taught in departments, and in a manner, 
acceptable to the public. That which was desired would be pur- 
chased, and that which was not, would be neglected.”* How much 
more precise is the argumentation of the superintendent of schools 
in Newton, Massachusetts, in 1912—since he has all the evidence 
at his disposal which stems from exact accounting in a system in 
which the “units” are unassailably entrenched: “The school 
administrator simply cannot avoid assigning educational values 
every time he determines the expenditure of a dollar... .It has 
been determined, wisely or unwisely, thoughtlessly or intelligently, 
that in Newton High School just now §.9 pupil recitations in Greek 
are of the same value as 23.8 pupil recitations in French... . 
Greater wisdom in these assignments will come not by reference to 
any supposedly fixed and inherent values in these subjects them- 


1 Educational Review, X1 (1896), 429. 
*S. E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 287. 
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selves, but from a study of local conditions and needs. I know 
nothing about the absolute value of a recitation in Greek as com- 
pared with a recitation in French or in English. I am convinced, 
however, by very concrete and quite local considerations, that when 
the obligations of the present year expire, we ought to purchase 
no more Greek instruction at the rate of 5.9 pupil recitations for 
a dollar. The price must go down, or we shall invest in something 
else.””! 

The voice of the school administrator more and more drowns the 
voice of the teacher. It may be suspected that the almost com- 
plete change around 1900 to five-hour units at high school and to 
three-hour units at college, which made an integrated curriculum 
much more difficult, was largely due to administrative considera- 
tions. 

In the 1905 report of the St. Louis high school system is the last 
detailed yearly information about the curriculum. Nineteen years 
later, in the 1924 report of the St. Louis Board of Education, you 
look under High School, and find: ‘“‘compare statistics’; and then 
you find “Graduates enumerated by courses of study” (Classical, 
Commercial, Scientific, etc.). This is the last indirect reference to 
instruction, in the middle of an ever more formidable listing of 
figures about expenses, buildings, equipment, etc. Eventually, 
we find a kind of pictorial report, until today, according to the 
opinion of a competent observer, it can hardly be distinguished 
from that of any other big corporation. 

As early as 1918, a watchful and bitter critic like Thorstein Veb- 
len observed: “The ulterior consequences that follow from such 
businesslike standardization and bureaucratic efficiency are evident 
in the current state of the public schools, especially as seen in the 
larger towns....The resulting abomination of desolation is suf- 
ficiently notorious.’’* In that respect the more balanced judg- 
ment of an educational philosopher such as George Counts differs 
from Veblen’s criticism only in degree, not in substance. In his 
“American Road to Culture’ (1930) Counts points to “those 
mechanical devices of classification and promotion which make 
possible the easy manipulation of large numbers of pupils,” to 


1J. L. Kandel, History of Secondary Education (1930), 487. 
* Thorstein Veblen, The Higher Learning in America (1918), 225-226. 
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“a tendency in certain circles to assume that the things measured 
are after all the central concern of the school,”’ to “the exalted 
position of the administrator” who “feels complimented if he is 
mistaken for a banker or the director of some large corporation.””! 


In the midst of the ever increasing array of mechanical devices 
such as tests and measurements, in the midst of the ever larger 
number of examinations and degrees—impressive to a public 
which, in the words of Abbott L. Lowell, “must be taught that the 
important thing is personal attainment, not symbols too often 
delusive”*—the credit system holds a key position in the turn 
toward organized accounting of education. 


VI 


But—I expect this criticism of my exposition—was the whole 
development not unavoidable? Was it not simply an outgrowth 
of the turn towards mass education? And did not the ever in- 
creasing demands of social conformity in a democratic age neces- 
sarily make all educational institutions first and foremost agents of 
society? Was not the instructional program bound to be rated as 
only of secondary importance? Against such objections it should 
be most emphatically stated that the credit system, though 
obviously by way of the electives related to these changes, has an 
origin and a meaning of its own. This is not a problem of old 
against new, of traditional, rigid, classical against modern; flexible, 
elective, though both then and now many will be inclined to inter- 
pret the development in such a way. In my opinion, it is a case of 
the means defeating the end, of our giving preference to form over 
content, no matter what this content is. 

Simultaneously, largely in the wake of John Dewey’s philosophy, 
the concept was more and more adopted that education aims at 
self-realization of the individual by making him grow in the direc- 
tion of his interests and of his existing relations with society. Cer- 
tainly the emphasis on individual growth and the stress on a flex- 
ible education, in line with the needs and impulses of contemporary 
society, could very well be built into an integrated course of study, 


1G. Counts, The American Road to Culture (1930), 138. 
‘A. L. Lowell, 4t War with Academic Traditions in America (1934), 226. 
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and such a program could leave plenty of room for meaningful 
“social activities.” It is the rigid system of “points” and “units,” 
organized in a businesslike way, cutting education into pieces 
which, from now on, though well fitting into the structure of a 
modern depersonalized business civilization, became the headache 
of every true educator whether conservative or progressive—even 
if he might be so progressive as to understand Margaret Mead’s 
extremely interesting recent statement: “We need to teach our 
students how to think, when you don’t know what method to use, 
about a problem which is not yet formulated.””! 

The men who were decisive in consolidating the credit system — 
Charles W. Eliot and his associates—had the best intention to lay 
a basis for individual growth.* It would also be wrong to imagine 
that they did not realize the coming onslaught of the mass age. 
On the contrary, both President Jordan of Stanford and Superin- 
tendent Nightingale of Chicago welcomed the change as leading to 
an ever bigger enrollment and as making it easier to cope with 
larger numbers.* Unfortunately, they ended up in establishing a 
formalism much worse than that of the old schools and much more 
antagonistic to the true development of personality. 

When, in 1897, Nightingale presented a preliminary report of 
the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, he concluded 
in the optimistic mood of the turn of the century, and in a some- 
what lyrical vein, peculiar to him: “One after another the old 
idols are broken. The giants that stood in the path and said to 
every student, ‘Let him who enters here’ leave all behind but 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, are growing limp and lifeless. 
Requirements for admission are being leveled up; wide options are 
to be allowed: the element of value in preparation is to be a time 
element; Harvard, Cornell, Vassar, University of Michigan, 
University of Chicago, and Leland Stanford, Jr., are unfurling 
their banners of freedom. There is already a path blazed thru the 
thicket and jungle of conservatism and tradition, and before the 


1M. Mead, The School in American Culture (1951), 41. 

1Cf. above, n. 29, and H. C. Car yenter, “Emerson, Eliot, and the Elective 
System,” New England Quarterly, XX1V (1951). 

* Journal of the National Educational Association, 1899, 629; Jordan's commence- 
ment address of 1898, in David Starr Jordan, The Trend of the American University 
(1929), 56. 
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twentieth century dawns in its glory there will be a broad highway 
through which a pupil may walk unfettered, amid attractive associ- 
ations, from the kindergarten to a degree at the end of the post- 
graduate course of the university, and still will the people of the 
future be able to say, “There were giants in those days.’ ’”! 


I have doubts whether his expectation has been fulfilled. ‘“‘Har- 
vard undergraduates are still course-conscious rather than subject- 
conscious,” the historian of Harvard University, Samuel E. Mori- 
son, remarks in his friendly matter-of-fact way, and he adds: “as 
long as the course requirements. . .constantly interrupt his steady 
pursuit of a subject by tests, reports, and hour examinations, this 
must be so.””* This is the voice of a great skeptic scholar who has 
long given up battling institutions if he ever did so. How much 
more challenging is the voice of that great dissenter who spent a 
life on analyzing and attacking his society, not least its educational 
institutions, Thorstein Veblen, when he talks of the “genteel stu- 
dents whose need of an honorable discharge is greater than their 
love of knowledge” and whose “scholastic interest may fairly be 
said to center in unearned credits,”’ of the “sterilization of the aca- 
demic intellect,” of “the pervasive way in which this system of 
academic grading and credit resistlessly bends more and more of 
current instruction to its mechanical tests and progressively steri- 
lizes all personal initiative and ambition that comes within its 
sweep.’’* 

Undoubtedly the best interpretation of the system stems from 
Abbott L. Lowell and from Norman Foerster. Foerster, in his 
book on “The American State University”’ (1937), talks of “pur- 
chasing a diploma on the installment plan,” and he adds: “Once 
a credit was earned, it was as safe as anything in the world. It 
would be deposited and indelibly recorded in the registrar’s sav- 
ings bank, while the substance of the course could be, if one wished, 
happily forgotten.”"* Lowell, Eliot’s successor at Harvard, spent 
a great deal of his presidency on undoing the havoc wrought on the 
college by Eliot’s system of indiscriminate electives. The pro- 


’ Journal of the National Educational Association, 1899, 639. 

* Morison, The Development of Harvard University (1930), L. 
* Veblen, op. cit., 103-104, 128. 

* Norman Foerster, The American State University (1937), 97- 
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gram of distribution and concentration, soon more or less to be 
adopted by most other American universities, worked at least as a 
partial cure for the credit disease—with as much and as little suc- 
cess as these reforms of the curriculum can have in institutions 
which cannot cut loose from business accounting in education. 
You can follow his endeavors in his reports from 1909 on, in his 
collection of essays with the characteristic title, “At War with 
Academic Traditions in America,” including the succinct state- 
ment, in his report of 1917: “One of the most serious evils of 
American education in school and college is counting by courses— 
the habit of regarding the school or college as an educational sav- 
ings bank where credits are deposited to make up the balance 
required for graduation, or for admission to more advanced 
study.”” 

Let me, finally, give you a quotation from the work of a pro- 
fessional educator, once more from George Counts’ The American 
Road to Culture (1930): “In both the secondary and higher 
schools, the entire curriculum is organized into relatively minute 
units of work. Although efforts are always made to insure the 
pursuit on the part of the student of certain sequences and of a 
unified program, the result is all too often a mere collection of 
points and credits. Moreover, as the student remains in the 
institution from semester to semester, his successes and failures 
in accumulating these precious credits are meticulously recorded 
even to fractions of percentages in some office or bureau. After 
he has acquired the appropriate number of such disparate units, 
with but little provision for the integration of his knowledge, he 
receives either his certificate of graduation from high school or his 
college degree. Even the granting of their highest academic 
honor, the degree of doctor of philosophy, has been reduced in 
certain of the large universities almost to a matter of meeting 
routine requirements.’’? 


Having been a student adviser for more than a dozen years, I 
can certainly testify to the truth of such criticism. And even if I 
had not been under the obligation through half of these conferences 


1A. L. Lowell, ep. cit., 275. 
* George Counts, op. cit., 143. Cf. also the criticism of the credit system in the 
high schools in R. Ulich, Op. cit., 102-103. 
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with advisees to render the services of an adding machine, the 
impressions would have come unwanted to me—if in no other way, 
then in such recent experiences as a graduate student’s retort to my 
question: “Did it ever occur to you that you could read a book 
not for credit?” “It is not the custom in this country, Dr. Ger- 
hard.” I shall always regard it as a most gratifying proof of the 
educational success of the History Department at Washington 
University that at one time two of our students were informed that 
they had fulfilled all the requirements for the degree without hav- 
ing realized it. This happened in the beginning of 1950—they 
were G.I.’s. I am afraid that the story is not likely to repeat 
itself. 

I have ventured to call the subject of this paper a problem of 
social and intellectual history. Whether it should not better be 
regarded a subject in anti-intellectual history, I leave for you to 
decide. 

However, I hope you felt, through all the criticism, the senti- 
ment that caused me to offer you this paper as a presidential ad- 
dress. I cannot better express it than in the words of that great 
educator, President Lowell of Harvard—words which we should 
never forget: “The real unit is the student. He is the only thing 
in education that is an end in itself.” 


“SINCEREL YOURS”: SOME GENTLE 
COUNSEL TO THOSE WRITING 
LETTERS OF APPLICATION 


by J. HAL CONNOR and GEORGE P. CLARK 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


“You of course have grave problems of enrollment and budget 
this year,” the young man observes sympathetically, “but in the 
confidence that you are always interested in hearing about quali- 
fied teachers, I am writing to you.” 


His confidence is not misplaced (though his solicitude about our 
enrollment and budget may seem somewhat gratuitous)—the 
college with which we are associated does have an interest in hear- 
ing about qualified teachers. But it is our observation that many 
candidates whose credentials indicate sound academic background 
and professional competence jeopardize their chances of appoint- 
ment by pleading their cases so ineptly as to prejudice prospective 
employers at the outset. 

In recent years we have had occasion to read several hundred 
letters written in the hopeful expectation that their authors might 
find a position on a college faculty. Some of these letters were 
sent in response to specific requests that department heads had 
made of agencies and college placement bureaus; others were 
written merely in the hope that they might chance to arrive at an 
auspicious moment. ‘Their writers represent all levels of training 
from the bachelor’s degree to the doctor’s, many of them having 
done their graduate work in the most distinguished universities in 
the country. Yet in their letters of application a surprisingly large 
number of these candidates reveal distressing ineptitude not only in 
the use of written English but in the exercise of ordinary good man- 
ners. It is not our purpose in this article to present a body of 
statistics regarding their letters, but to offer a few of our impres- 
sions regarding them, together with some extracts from the most 
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ineffective ones that we have seen. Our wish is not to engage in 
merriment at the expense of job seekers, but to call attention to 
some of the negligences, errors, and inaccuracies which are likely 
to influence appointing officers adversely; and to suggest that in 
fairness to himself—and as a courtesy to the employer-—a candi- 
date for a position on a college staff has an obligation to compose a 
letter of application which reflects the very best in neatness, cor- 
rectness, dignity, and good taste. 


Il 


Most of the bad letters that we have examined are bad either 
because they display careless syntax, spelling, grammar, and the 
like; or because, even though adequate in form, their content is 
incoherent, or redundant, or immaterial, or patronizing, or even 
insulting. We must reluctantly add that many of the letters sin 
with regard both to form and to content. But let the letters speak 
for (or rather, against) themselves. 


There follow some examples of the dubious syntax and erratic 
mechanics of a number of men and women who seek positions as 
teachers of English composition. Lest italics be exhausted, we 
leave it to the reader to supply the many sic’s that are called for. 
Proper names have been deleted to protect the innocent and guilty 
alike. 


I just completed two years of teaching such classes as Recent 
Trends in the Language Arts and in English, Adolescent Literature 
(and built a $2000 library of juvenile books for the ———— 
Library of which I am very proud), The Improvement of Reading, 
The Core Curriculum. 


I have loved [name of college], but due to certain changes in the 
school, evidently, (although I came with the understanding that I 
sheuld always be allowed to teach at least an evening school class 
in English, and I also taught several day-school classes too) I get to 
teach very few English now. 


Please consider me an applicant for a position as an Instructo 
in English. Mr, of the University of ——— 
Placement Office advises me that he has forwarded to you such 
papers concerning me has he has on file. 


| 
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I hope to get out next Fall and learn more about teaching com- 
position and survey... . Sincerel yours. ... 


At this same institution, [name of university], a complete file of 
credentials are on file at their placement bureau. 


I am extremely anxius to consider the possibilities in your 
school... . 


Here, in 2a I tried the same approach, with success, or lack of it, 
which is recorded in my credentials, which you may care to see. 
The students seem to respond to it very micely, at least from my 
point of view. 


Deplorable as these examples are, lapses in grammar, punctua- 
tion and spelling often do not represent as serious a threat to a 
candidate’s great expectations as does the content of his letter. 
The applicant may suggest that in all his previous positions he has 
been misunderstood, discriminated against, or badly overworked; 
he may volunteer totally irrelevant information (“. . . usually a 
member of the Democratic Party, but not a straight ticket voter.’’); 
or he may appeal to the sympathy of the employer (“I would ap- 
preciate being considered for the position since my wife’s allergic 
condition...’”). And illustrations of even more serious faults come 
readily to hand. We submit examples of a number of attitudes or 


approaches that seem to us to represent fundamentally bad judg- 


ment, bad taste, or inadequate expression. Five subheads are sug- 
gested, but evidence is at hand to support much more extensive 
categorizing. As before, errors in mechanics (frequent enough even 
in these more literate quotations) are not noted by sic. 


Gentle Condescension 


We have a strong conviction that a candidate, particularly one 
making an unsolicited application, should give the impression that 
he respects the position for which he is applying. If he makes his 
initial contact by showing an attitude of indifference or conde- 
scension, if he belittles the position or the institution, or if he speci- 
fies conditions under which he will accept an appointment, he will 
surely be rejected forthwith. This is not to say, of course, that a 
candidate has not every right to discuss terms once a firm offer has 
been tendered or an interview granted. We doubt that any em- 
ployer would react happily to the letters of application from which 
the following extracts were taken. 
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At present I am at work on a doctoral thesis at —_______ Uni- 
versity but welcomed hearing of the ____.____ region of Illinois 
as one of the first jobs I ever had was in —____, Illinois and since 


that time have harbored nothing but the best feeling towards that 
region of our nation. 


I would not accept the position at the salary of $____, as I 
am receiving more » al that this year, with excellent prospects of a 
substantial increase next year... . If the state legislature does 
something for your salary schedule in the near future, you might 
keep me in mind for a future opening. 


Your letter in reply to my application was most interesting. 
When the opening in American Literature develops I would be glad 
to hear from you. I suggest, therefore, that you plan to get in 
touch with me through the Placement Bureau, —________ Unver- 
sity Graduate School; they will know where Iam. Naturally, at 
the moment, I have no idea of where I shall land. I have had 
numerous offers all the way from California to Maine. If I guess 
wrong in making a choice, your offer [no offer was made] will be a 
nice thing to have in the bag for the future. 


Closely allied to the posture of gentle condescension is that of 
bored nonchalance. Some applicants seem to say, “Writing letters 
of application is a frightful bore, you know, but I suppose one must 
put up with this sort of thing.” 


 — — Placement Office has all sorts of forms, letters, 
etc., which they will be glad to send along to you. 


I am enclosing a fairly recent photograph, (1948, I think.) 


I may enclose a list of my .. .publications from 1946-52, if I can 
locate the mimeographed sheet easily. 


Ingenuousness 


A degree of freshness and spontaneity in a candidate is doubtless 
commendable, but some of the letters that we have seen display a 
kind of sophomoric naiveté: 


I assure you this letter isn’t much indication of my personality. 
I hope you'll forgive a bluntness I haven’t been able to avoid in dis- 
cussing terms, but I did want to get key points established at once. 


My teaching experience has been varied and most enlightening. 
I am interested in your. . .vacancy, and I am asking the University 
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of __.____. Placement Office to send you my credentials. 
Maybe I am just the man you are looking for. 


My wife and I spend our summers there in the bush thorol 
enjoying the strenuous outdoor life and writing, for I find heeb 
mental and physical labor necessary and a creative urge strong 
within me. 


As for personal statistics, I am Irish and single. I come from a 
large family (whom I love) of lawyers. .. .My literary gods are. ... 


. . it would be nice to situate again near - _, the old 
home town. 


I was employed by the ——— schools because of the ex- 
tremely high grade I made in the National Teachers’ Examination. 
I still have the I.B.M. grade card to show you. 


Aggressive Self-Confidence and Self Commendation 


The applicant will do well not to recommend himself too highly 
In general, the employer will be influenced by what other qualified 
professional persons say about him, not by what he says about 
himself. These passages seem to us to say things that would better 
be said by persons who know the abilities of the applicants: 


I believe I am safe in saying that every member of your depart- 
ment would favorably back my application. 


Personality enables me to establish warm rapport with students. 


In addition to the fact that I find teaching a stimulating and 
even exciting profession, I believe that my qualifications are 
unusual. 


I believe my academic record has uncommon merit. I believe 
my experience has been more diversified and comprehensive than 
that of the average candidate. 


I am. . .of personable appearance. .. . 


I have a broad cultural background enabling me to bring a 
variety and freshness to my teaching. 


Direct Mail Approach 


Some applicants reflect the influence of the sell-it-by-mail liter- 
ature which has swamped American “Householders” in recent 
years. They are bent on breaking down, by sheer dynamism, all 
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vestiges of consumer resistance. Their letters fairly shout, “Clinch 
that deal now! Let us have your order by return mail! Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money back.” 


Do you need an English teacher (or a Latin teacher) for next 
fall? t the enclosed record of my training and experience con- 
vince you that I am the teacher for the position! When may I 
come for an interview? 


Are you looking for a good instructor to teach some literature 
courses in your English department? Would a man ——— ~~~ 
years old, single, with an M.A. and approximately two year’s ex- 
perience interest you? Has your college a place for a man who is 
not only interested in his subject, but also wishes to establish a 
permanent residence where he might, through personal contact, 
influence the cultural life of the students? 


{From a list of “‘teaching qualifications” in a dittoed, unsigned 
letter] Excellent record—present principal after first observation re- 


ported orally, “an exciting experience, the kind of teaching I want 
to see,” 


I am trying to find a college which (1) has a vacancy in its Eng- 
lish Department for which on apply and which (2) feels as I 
do that the present is the most delasinn time for an English 
teacher that America has ever known. . . .Therefore, this is no 
ordinary and conventional letter of inquiry. 


Have you considered offering Latin to your students? If you 
were to add Latin to your curriculum, don’t you think quite a 
number of students would choose Latin as a language? 

In the near future you will probably recommend for appoint- 
ment to your English faculty a young man whocan meet the stand- 
ards you have set for your department. I would appreciate your 
comparing the following qualifications with those of other candi- 
dates. 


Educating the Employer 


A substantial number of letter writers take it upon themselves to 
“wise up” the employer about things he never knew till now. 
Some even go so far as to deliver a long, unsolicited lecture. 


The best teaching positions are never those which are listed with 
the teachers agencies or those advertised in professional journals. 
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I am mature and for some years taught in private schools in the 
East. Much of this experience was with senior boys. You of 
course know how sometimes teaching in schools of this kind can be 
very thorough and competent. 


[t is my conviction that it is up to literature and the other arts to 
restore that necessary unity of thought and feeling which was 
broken in the seventeenth century by the advent of modern science. 
For most people, science has appropriated the realm of truth, while 
the arts have been alloted (by science!) the realm of fiction and 
fantasy. Students have been successfully tempted by the social 
sciences to study man, not particular men. . . .While I grant the 
intellectual necessity and value of abstract conclusions, I insist 
that a discussion conducted solely on the level of abstraction would 
bring the student no closer to a true feeling for the work itself. 


In the areas of business, industry, government, and education, to 
mention but a few, there seems to be a shortage of personnel capable 
of discovering the relevant facts, of making a scientific analysis 
of those facts, and of acting accordingly. Every day, in all areas 
of human affairs, we observe people in responsible positions engaged 
in emotional conflicts, resulting in more heat than light—emotional 
conflicts between and within management and labor, political par- 
ties, and different schools of thought in education. ened that, 
at the moment, the future of our civilization may not appear very 
bright, it seems that the present is no time for mourning or moaning 
about the mistakes of the*past; rather it is time to take a careful 
look at the facts, to do some straight thinking, and to take definite 
actions. ... 


III 


Other examples are abundantly at hand, but enough! Granted 
chat a large proportion of applicants for academic positions write 
letters that fail of their purpose and merely discredit their authors, 
what positive counsel can we offer? 

We would say, first of all, never, never send out a form letter. 
The prospective employer likes to feel that the applicant has a 
particular interest in his institution and his department: the 
shotgun technique distinctly will not do. Furthermore, he ap- 
preciates the subtle compliment of a letter directed to him by 
name. “Chairman, Department of English, Blank University,” 
has none of the arresting appeal of “Professor John J. Jones, 
Chairman, Department of English.” A department head likes to 


| 
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feel that his name is known beyond the walls of his own institution 
(though he may know deep in his heart that the applicant simply 
looked it up in a directory of department heads). 

Now that the chairman has been addressed in due style, what 
shall be said to him? We would suggest that a first letter should 
contain the following, and little more: an opening paragraph set- 
ting forth the occasion for writing; a paragraph or two to present 
a brief summary of training and experience; a concluding para- 
graph offering to supply further information if it is wanted. The 
manner ought to be direct but not abrupt, friendly but not posi- 
tively ingratiating. And the whole should be couched in iodomatic, 
grammatical English, spelled to perfection. 

Then, young man, proofread it carefully, sign it legibly, mail it 
prayerfully, and hope that a hard-pressed administration has 
granted Professor Jones sufficient budget to hire an outstanding 
candidate when he finds one. 


THE OHIO CONFERENCE OF CHAPTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


By WARREN TAYLOR 
Oberlin College 


On April 30, 1949, at the initiative of the late Professor E. Tur- 
ner Stump (Kent State University), twenty-three delegates of 
twelve Ohio chapters of The American Association of University 
Professors met informally at Ohio State University in Columbus. 
Professor Quincy Wright (The University of Chicago), a former 
president of the Association, was the principal speaker. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to organize a state conference of chapters 
which would enable delegates, in the words of the chairman, Pro- 
fessor Edmund Spieker (Ohio State University), “to talk over com- 
mon problems so that the visitors could take home ideas which 
might help to improve the work of their chapters.”” The delegates 
set up a committee of four, Professors P. F. Bloomhardt (Witten- 
berg), Lionel Crocker (Denison), E. Turner Stump, and Edmund 
Spieker, to plan a second annual meeting for 1950, in Columbus. 
Since that time, delegates from twenty-seven chapters have carried 
forward the work of the Conference. The Chapters include those 
at The University of Akron, Antioch College, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Bowling Green State University, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Central State College, The University of Cincinnati, Den- 
ison University, Fenn College, Hiram College, John Carroll Uni- 
versity, Kent State University, Kenyon College, Lake Erie College, 
Marietta College, Miami University, Mount Union College, Musk- 
ingum College, Oberlin College, Ohio State University, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Ohio Wesleyan University, The University of Toledo, 
Western College, Western Reserve University, Wittenberg College, 
and The College of Wooster. 

The history of the Ohio Conference is briefly formulated on the 
following page. 
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The annual meetings of the Ohio Conference include a Saturday 
afternoon business meeting extending from one-thirty to four- 
thirty, a late afternoon social hour, a dinner, and, in the evening, 
the principal speech of the Conference. The last is an open meet- 
ing; three hundred heard Mrs. Meyer at Athens; seven hundred, 
Professor Commager at Oberlin. The afternoon session of the 
Conference has regularly included reports from state members of 
the national Council and from its own committees, particularly 
from the Ohio Conference Committee on Academic Freedom. 
Special topics which have been considered in detail include: Leg- 
islation Related to Academic Freedom, The Organization and 
Policies of the Association, and the Place and Function of Faculties 
in College and University Government. Exchange of ideas and 
experiences is provided by a full report from each chapter on its 
activities for the year. Full mimeographed minutes of the entire 
business meeting are sent to all constituent chapters. 

A morning meeting of the Council of State Universities of Ohio 
has been regularly scheduled on the day of the annual Conference. 

Under the Constitution of the Ohio Conference, adopted in 1952 
as recommended by the Constitution Committee, Professor Joseph 
Mayer (Miami), Chairman, an Executive Committee of three, 
elected yearly, with the State Chairman as its ex officio chairman, 
is responsible for the administrative work of the conference. The 
Conference is financed by annual dues from constituent chapters, 
the amount determined yearly. 

In 1953 the Conference established a standing Committee on 
Academic Freedom. Since that time, first under the chairmanship 
of Professor Robert D. Patton (Ohio State) and, more recently, 
Professor Paul I. Miller (Hiram), the Committee has gathered and 
reported to the Conference specific information on the status of 
academic freedom not only within constituent institutions but also 
throughout the state. The Association’s 1940 Statement of Prin- 
ciples on Academic Freedom and Tenure has guided the Commit- 
tee’s considerations. The Committee’s activities, however, have 
been limited to the dissemination of the Association’s principles 
and to reporting facts which have direct bearing on those prin- 
ciples. Unlike the Association’s national Committee A on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, the Conference Committee has never 
sought to adjudicate grievances nor believed it wise to do so. 
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In 1955, after an exchange of views between the Conference 
Committee on Academic Freedom and a similar committee main- 
tained by the Ohio Civil Liberties Union, an affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, and with the expressed endorsement by 
national officers of both organizations, the two organizations, the 
Ohio Conference of Chapters of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the Ohio Civil Liberties Union, jointly spon- 
sored an Ohio Conference on Intellectual Freedom. At their 
annual meeting the next day, delegates to the Ohio Conference 
authorized its officers to plan a similar conference, jointly sponsored 
with other interested organizations, for 1956. The program of the 
Ohio Conference on Intellectual Freedom and the statement of 
principles and call to action approved by delegates to that Confer- 
ence and later, separately, by the two sponsoring organizations, 
follow: 


The Ohio Conference on Intellectual Freedom 


Friday and Saturday, February 4 and 5, 1955 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Friday Afternoon Session 


INTELLECTUAL Freepom Topay: a panel discussion 
Moderator, Fred M. Hechinger, Education Editor, New York 
Herald-Tribune 
The Furry Case—Edwin C. Kemble, Harvard University 
The Oppenheimer Case—Harry Kalven, Jr., University of 
Chicago Law School 
The Davies Case—Louis J. Halle, Jr., University of Virginia 


Friday Evening Session 

EpucatTion, GOVERNMENT, THE Pustic, aND INTELLECTUAL 

FREEDOM 
Moderator, Oscar H. Steiner, Chairman of the Ohio Civil 
Liberties Union 

Appress: “RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LeGIsLators, VOTERS, AND 
Epucators 1n Common Concern FoR MAINTAINING INTELLEC- 
TUAL Freepom”’—Alonzo F. Myers, New York University, 
Chairman of the Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 

Rounp-Taste Discussion 
Thomas L. Boardman, Editorial Writer, Cleveland Press 


= 
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Louis J. Halle, Jr., University of Virginia 

Fred M. Hechinger, Education Editor, New York Heraid- 
Tribune 

Nathaniel R. Howard, Editor, Cleveland News 

Harry Kalven, Jr., University of Chicago Law School 

Edwin C. Kemble, Harvard University 

Alonzo F. Myers, New York University 


Saturday Morning Session 


Discussion OF A Proposep STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ON INTEL- 
LECTUAL FREEDOM 
Co-Chairman, Robert D. Patton, Ohio State University, and 
Willard A. Smith, University of Toledo 


Intellectual Freedom 
A Statement of Principles and a Call to Action 


I 


America’s greatness has stemmed in large part from intellectual 
freedom. It has produced our science and technology, our me- 
chanical inventiveness, our economic abundance and military 
power. It has fostered the criticism of public officials and political 
institutions, and nurtured the drive for improvement. It is essen- 


tial to our national security. 

But intellectual freedom is of more than material value. Free- 
dom of the press and of access to information, freedom to speak, 
freedom to listen, freedom in teaching, freedom to learn, and free- 
dom of religion are basic elements of human life when it is lived 
at its highest levels. 

Intellectual freedom in practice is the examination of all facts 
and principles that make up all claims for truth and wisdom in the 
conduct of human affairs. Intellectual freedom is informed per- 
sonal responsibility for inquiry, thought, and speech. Intellectual 
freedom is seeing beyond one way to many ways. Intellectual 
freedom is weighing and considering all known ways, and discover 
ing and creating new ways, and in that “agen von judging all 
facts, principles, and proposals from which we free citizens our- 
selves shape our national policies and our way of life. 

Intellectual freedom, like all other assets of a free society, must 
be defended. We American citizens, true to our birthright, must 
constantly reaffirm the following basic principles of intellectual 
freedom: 

A. Thinking for oneself and pursuing truth wherever facts and 
principles lead are not crimes, but are instead essentia] characteris 
tics of human behavior, unquestioned in free societies. 
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B. Under the autonomy of American institutions American 
schools and foundations are the proper judges of the fitness of 
particular individuals to teach and carry on research, not legisla- 
tors or other government officials not charged with educational 
responsibility. 

& The teacher has an obligation to express the truth of his 
subject as he sees it, and to make sure that there is opportunity 
for consideration of opposing views and opinions. Students have 
a right and should be encouraged to think for themselves. 

Because governmental investigations have entered many fields 
of intellectual effort, including schools, foundations, and author- 
ship of books, we call attention to the following limitations on 
investigative power: 

A. Legislative investigations should stick to their legislative 
function of gathering information that is needed in formulating 
legislation. For a legislative committee to prosecute or judge 
individuals is to usurp the functions of the executive or judicial 
branches of our government. 

B. Due process of law in judicial proceedings requires a hearing 
with notice, confrontation, opportunity for cross-examination 
and counter evidence, and decision by reasonable inferences from 
the evidence. These standards are applicable to legislative and 
executive investigations that affect the rights and status of indi- 
viduals, and to the extent that they are not fulfilled there is a 
denial of due process of law. 

C. In order for thought to be free its right to privacy must be 
protected. Compulsory disclosure of ideas and beliefs violates 
this right. Cempulsory disclosure can apply properly only to 
actions, 


II 


It is our judgment that governmental decisions which penalize 
citizens for differences of opinion and judgment undermine iutellec- 
tual freedom and thereby threaten our true national security. 

We condemn decisions by governmental, educational, or private 
employers whereby a person loses his job, or is declared a security 
risk or disloyal, by unconstitutional means or without due process 
of law or fair hearing. 

We recommend that our members as private citizens and voters: 

A. Explain to local groups the meaning and the importance of 
intellectual freedom; 

B. Uphoid officers of governmental and educational institutions 
who defend the fundamental freedoms of our nation—freedom of 
the press and access to information, freedom to speak, freedom to 
listen, freedom in teaching, freedom to learf, and freedom of reli- 
gion and; 
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C. Censure and actively oppose all candidates for public office 

whose actions subvert these principles. 
Ill 

The committees on Academic Freedom of the Ohio Civil Liber- 
ties Union and the Ohio Conference of Chapters of the American 
Association of University Professors are authorized to: 

A. Provide immediate and sympathetic support to individuals 
whose intellectual freedom is under attack; 

B. Advise as to proper procedures for insuring due process in 
safeguarding the rights of these individuals; 

C. Facilitate the processing of the individual’s case through 
the most appropriate channels; 

D. Explore the possibilities for cooperative action with other 
organizations concerned with these problems; and 

E. Establish procedures for aelnblention these objectives. 


ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION: ITS 
ABUSES AND USES' 


By LOGAN WILSON 


The University of Texas 


Although highly specialized professors often have difficulty in 
finding a common meeting ground, there is at least one concern 
which brings them all together. This is the matter of academic 
administration. It is a subject about which nobody has very 
much precise knowledge and hence everybody is prone to speak as 
an authority. A peculiarity of the subject, moreover, is that some 
of the most outspoken authorities will have nothing whatever to 
do with the professional practice of it. Perhaps this disdain 
gave rise to the familiar definition of a dean as one who knows 
too much to be a president but not enough to be a professor, and 
to similarly critical views some professors have toward university 
administrators. As a long-time academic man myself, I am well 
aware that administrative officers are often looked at with the 
same sufferance Charles Lamb expressed in his classic remarks 
about poor relations. 

There is certainly no denying that college and university ad- 
ministrations frequently deserve to be a target of professorial 
criticism, and I doubt that the American Association of University 
Professors would be such a militant organization were it not for 
repeated blunders made by administrators all over the country. 
Since the most recalcitrant academics will grant the necessity for 
a minimum amount of administrative machinery, Bob Hutchins 
was perhaps stretching matters somewhat when he once remarked, 
“Everybody secretly yearns for the days of Coolidge; and academic 
communities, whatever their protestations to the contrary, really 
prefer anarchy to any form of government.” 

It is probably a good thing that professors on the whole are 


' An address delivered before the Chapter of the Association at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas on November 4, 1954. 
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individualists, with a skeptical attitude toward any kind of 
authority which cannot be properly footnoted and kept in its 
proper place. Administration, after all, is merely ancillary to the 
main activity of education, and its undue proliferation is rightly 
regarded with suspicion. Any administrator worth his salt recog- 
nizes that teaching and research are the central enterprises, and 
that what he does is at best an aid and at worst a hindrance. 

The early prototypes of the modern college or university, as 
most of you know, were run by students and teachers and had no 
separate administrative officers. As titae went on, however, the 
increased magnitude and complexity of educational and fiscal 
operations put an end to this blissful state of affairs. Once ad- 
ministrative officers got their heads under the tent, there was 
apparently no getting them out, and it may as well be conceded 
that they are here to stay. This being so, it is the better part of 
wisdom to accept the necessity of a fairly ramified administrative 
organization in the contemporary college or university and take 
a hard look at some of its abuses and uses. 

For present purposes let us ignore all outside responsibilities of 
the administration. Such matters as getting adequate material 
support for higher education, interpreting lay needs in educational 
terms and vice versa, guarding freedom of thought and inquiry, 
and in general maintaining effective relationships with the outside 
world are all considerations of great importance. But our focus 
here will be in another direction—the problems of internal ad- 
ministration. Emphasis will be placed upon shortcomings trace- 
able to three sources: persons, attitudes, and social structure. 


II 


To begin with persons, no special discernment is required to note 
that the wrong kinds of individuals sometimes get drawn or pro- 
pelled into administrative jobs. In many institutions, hazy and 
inappropriate criteria seem to be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. There is the notion, for example, that successful business 
leaders, retired military men, or celebrated scholars would ipso 
facto make equally outstanding officers of educational administra- 
tion. This line of reasoning illustrates what Whitehead has called 
the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness.”” Also commonly em- 
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ployed is what might be termed selection by elimination. Some 
able academicians are deemed too valuable to be moved from the 
posts they occupy, and still others of high ability would not accept 
an administrative job at any price. A scattering of prospects will 
be ruled out for such varied peccadilloes as not keeping their 
pants pressed, having wives with a penchant for minding other 
people’s business, being too devoted to golf or gardening, and so 
on. This mode of procedure may avoid some later embarrass- 
ments; yet it tends to obscure the fact that major virtues are not 
acquired through the elimination of minor vices or through the 
compounding of small virtues. 

One of the difficulties is that we have no really adequate train- 
ing programs or testing grounds for higher education’s equivalent 
of junior executives in business and industry. Academic etiquette 
and practice being as they are, it is perhaps a wonder that we 
manage somehow to get as many square pegs into square holes 
as we do, or probably I should say, more accurately, pegs of un- 
known size and shape fitted into slots of almost equally indeter- 
minate character. 

A second source of maladministration in higher education, it 
seems to me, is to be found in misconceptions of what is to be done. 
Our policies and objectives are often not clearly formulated, and 
the requisite attitudes for effective administration are lacking. 
Sometimes an administrative office, including the presidency, is 
conceived of by both the incumbent and his cohorts as being pri- 
marily ritualistic. The office holder simply presides at the usual 
meetings, sees the necessary people, appoints the customary com- 
mittees, answers his daily mail, and tries to keep everybody con- 
tented by studiously avoiding the unpleasant, the untoward, and 
the unseemly. This modus operandi may be conducive to long 
tenure, but it seldom results in much educational progress. The 
administrator must not forget that people, like turtles, never get 
anywhere except by sticking out their necks. Equally bad and 
more often worse than a hypercautious policy is an authoritarian 
educational administration. Extreme authoritarianism can hardly 
be maintained in our larger and better colleges and universities, 
but it is fairly common in small, mediocre, and insecure institu- 
tions. In such settings the administration likes to surround 
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itself with an air of infallibility, and the atmosphere may become 
sO oppressive as to drive away from the campus all but the most 
subservient professors. 

Other attitudes which can and do impede the advancement of 
learning are too numerous to be catalogued here, but I want to 
mention one more. This is an undue reverence tor Idols of the 
Market Place. In a materialistic world it is easy for administra- 
tors to succumb to many of those values nearer and dearer to the 
hearts of uninformed laymen than to the real needs of professors 
and students. As a consequence, funds get channeled into over- 
grown stadia while the library languishes, into novel and news- 
worthy programs at the expense of established fields, and into 
miscellaneous other projects whose relative importance has never 
been rigorously assessed. 

A third source of abuses in educational administration may be 
inherent in structural gaps, inadequacies, and weaknesses. Even 
with good people in key posts, and with sound attitudes, the 
effective operation of a college or university may flounder for want 
of proper social organization. Most of our American institutions 
have grown by the process of slow accretion, and are, in the lan- 
guage of social scientists, highly institutionalized. Despite the 
objectivity and rationality of thought processes in the classroom, 
the study, and the laboratory, much that proceeds on the campus 
at large is determined by ritual and precedent. Such a situation 
makes for conservatism and inertia, so that change, if its speed is 
not to be geologic, has to be instigated. This implies, of course, 
some centralized authority which must necessarily run counter to 
the vested interests of particular individuals and compartmental- 
ized dynasties. 

The average institution of higher learning, to be sure, can show 
neat charts of organization, and various documentations and for- 
mal pronouncements on the way the institution is in theory regu- 
lated. The actual web of relationships may be quite different. 
What appears on the surface to be a pronounced pyramid turns 
into a loosely defined maze, or what the charts show to be a flow of 
authority in one direction may really be a flow in another. Con- 
fusion may stem from the fact that an institution now having a 
student body of 8,000 and a faculty of 800 is still creaking along 
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with the same kind of structure it had back in 18g0 with a student 
body of 400 and a faculty of 40. Everywhere one sees anachro- 
nisms and survivals of the “club plan” of operation, in which the 
president saw everybody every day and the dean knew all the 
students by their first names. 

As a result of faulty social structure, or situational handicaps, 
collegiate administration often gets caught in difficulties not of its 
own making. President Eliot once said that the chief virtue 
required of an administrator is patience, but no amount of patience 
can offset the structural handicaps under which many collegiate 
officers attempt to operate. Today, for example, it is impossible 
for the chief executive of a large college or university to see per- 
sonally all of the people who want to catch his eye and ear. Some 
advertise an “open door” policy, yet this must of necessity be a 
myth if the top executive is to discharge his basic functions. A 
central problem to be coped with structurally, therefore, is the 
distribution of responsibility and authority. 

In some institutions authority is so tightly held that a bottle- 
neck at or near the top is inevitable. A system of relatively power- 
less deans and department heads may work reasonably well in a 
small college where there is almost complete democracy of control 
or where the reverse prevails, but it will hardly do in a large insti- 
tution. Moreover, the opposite type of organization also has its 
drawbacks. Under the relatively “flat type of institutional gov- 
ernment, as contrasted to the pyramidal, there is the danger that 
nothing ever gets done and that various segments of the whole 
frequently are at cross-purposes with one another.” I doubt that 
any other type of institution in our society devotes as much time 
to committee meetings, conferences, surveys, and reports, and so 
on, as do our colleges and universities. In fact, the academic man 
has to watch his time budget carefully to keep from becoming 
simply a committee man. 


Unfortunately or fortunately, there is no one structural type 
equally well suited to the needs of all kinds of academic institu- 
tions. Relevant here is a quotation from a recent issue of For- 


tune magazine in an article entitled, “Problem for the Front 
Office’: 
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If the social structure affects behavior so profoundly, what then 
is the best structure? Will more democracy mean better perform- 
ance? Or is it just some more do-goodism? And how do you get 
democracy into the structure anyway? Translated into current 
organization practices, the issue generally resolves itself into a 
question of the relative merits of the highly centralized, pyramidal 
system with a tight “span of control,” and the flat, more decentral- 
ized system. 


In what seems to be the closest approach to isolating the effect 
of the structure itself, psychologist Alex Bavelas and a group at 
M.I.T. have been staging some provocative experiments. What, 
he wondered, were the effects on group performance of different 
kinds of communication networks? To find out, he set up a series 
of laboratory experiments that in effect contrasted the two polar 
opposites of organizational patterns. He set up one group... ina 
circular pattern . . . another in the traditional hierarchy. Both 
groups were given the same problems and told to solve them by ex- 
changing messages. 

The results: In the circular pattern the group was very happy, 
but it was not efficient. In the hierarchical pattern the group was 
efficient—but not nearly so happy. 


Although there undoubtedly are common principles of effective 
administration cutting across academic, business, and industrial 
organization, the “management” concept is certainly inappropri- 
ate in the college and university world. Academicians are not 
simply hired hands any more than administrative officers are, and 
both must work together closely in the shaping of policy and the 
implementation of procedures. This being the case, the impor- 
tance of clear channels of communication is even more crucial in 
higher education than elsewhere. Channels must flow freely up 
as well as down, and in a horizontal as well as a vertical direction. 
One of the basic functions of administration is the facilitation of 
communication, and it becomes a travesty when what should be a 
medium turns into a barrier. In short, the large college or univer- 
sity must have structural devices to keep key administrative offi- 
cers from being psychologically isolated and physically inacces- 
sible. In so far as “outside” and “inside” functions are concerned, 
this can be accomplished by the literal dividing of jobs or by the 
figurative dividing of job holders. 


= 
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The fourth and final source of administrative abuses I want to 
touch upon seems to me to be the most important of all. Many 
administrative officers these days have such heavy outside respon- 
sibilities imposed upon them that they have little time left to think 
with their faculties and students about the ends of education. 
Ever-increasing demands for funds have had a tendency to turn 
presidents into high-class mendicants and promotional workers. 
Response to this pressure has had the inadvertent effect of widen- 
ing the breach between faculty and administration, and it seems 
to me that the only solution here is more rather than fewer admin- 
istrative officers, if closer rapport is to be re-established. 


UI 


Up to this point I have talked mostly about the abuses of col- 
legiate administration, and now I want to turn to the matter of 
uses. Progress would be made in some institutions if there were a 
mere correction of abuses, and, indeed, it does become advisable 
at times to bring in “hatchet men” who merely perform this interim 
service; but the uses of administrative officers can and should be 
more positively conceived. In this light, the tasks of internal 
administration can be stated rather simply. 


Far and away the most important positive function is that of 
maintaining and constantly increasing the strength of the faculty. 
To get and keep a strong faculty, however, is not an easy matter. 
The administrator must be able to separate the sheep from the 
goats in a milieu where goats often look like sheep and vice versa. 
Beginning with departmental chairmen or heads, courage is 
required to make tough as well as complex decisions. It must be 
recognized, as one college president has said, that a decision for 
somebody is often a decision against somebody else. Rewards 
must be forthcoming for the deserving, but they must be withheld 
from. the undeserving. The working environment should provide 
freedom and security, but not to the point of anarchy and com- 
placency. Ideally, of course, an academic community of teachers, 
scholars, and scientists is a body of equals in all important respects. 
Actually, this is never the case. It is doubtful that any other 
working community of comparable size in our society represents a 
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wider variety in knowledge, ability, and skills, or, in most of its 
parts, a higher order of them. Somehow or other, these have to 
be centrally evaluated and furthered in terms of the institution’s 
basic endeavors. 

A second use of administration is to allocate resources equitably 
and effectively for the conservation, diffusion, and advancement 
of worth-while knowledge. No institution ever has the means at 
hand to pursue all of the ends, regardless of how justifiable they 
may be, which are being urged to the fore intramurally as well as 
extramurally. The archivists, for example, would divert dispro- 
portionate resources to the acquisition of rare books and manu- 
scripts. Almost without exception, individual departments, 
bureaus, and institutes want a larger piece of the budgetary pie 
each successive year. In addition to the on-campus divisions with 
their claims, there are also the public service functions which can 
always be enlarged and elaborated ad infinitum. <A growing insti- 
tution necessarily is an expanding one, but the critical adminis- 
trative question is one of guiding developments in the best interests 
of the real mission of the institution. 

A third obligation of administrative officers, including all faculty 
members who share in such decisions, is that of keeping a proper 
balance in the over-all educational program. Even without expan- 
sion, there are constantly shifting poiats of emphasis and divergent 
points of view to be reconciled. Some faculty members regard the 
main purpose of the institution as being the education of the gifted; 
others see it as the elevation of the great mass of students. Some 
assign prior importance to classroom teaching, others to research. 
One contingent would increase the number of required courses; 
another would increase the number of electives. All pay lip serv- 
ice to the importance of liberal or general education, and each 
would pursue its own way with the students in its area. Con- 
trary to the notions of many outsiders, the modern college or 
university is not a place for those who seek tranquil retreat from a 
troubled world. Indeed, a dynamic educational institution is a 
center of intellectual fermentation, and the clash of ideas generates 
heat as well as light. The challenge is to get the maximum amount 
of light with the minimum amount of heat. 

A fourth use of administration, and perhaps the most basic, is 
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to catalyze a diversity of elements into an effective whole. Some 
individuals and departments merely need understanding and sup- 
port. Others require prodding, and still others, restraining. This 
must be done with tact if varied interests are to be united in strong 
esprit de corps and characterized by high morale. Unlike the 
army officer, the academic officer does not issue orders and then 
see that they are carried out. All of his faculty colleagues are pro- 
fessional men and women, who should and usually do know a great 
deal more about their particular specialties than he does. The 
college or university is of necessity, therefore, a stronghold of 
independent thought and action; yet I am also convinced that the 
objectives of a first-class institution cannot be achieved and main- 
tained through the fatuous equalitarianism of trying to give 
everybody an equal say in all policy matters, or by any other form 
of popularity contest. Fortunately for educators who have admin- 
istrative functions, however, most professors are dedicated both 
to their jobs and to the institutions they serve. There is no real 
antithesis of interests, as is sometimes found elsewhere between 
employers and employees. All who serve the college or university 
directly are employees bound together by many kindred interests in 
a high calling. In the final analysis, it may be seen that collegiate 
administration is essentially a teamwork function. The central 
task, accordingly, is to foster the kind of social organization best 
suited to the conservation, diffusion, and advancement of learning. 


A GLOSS ON REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
SABBATICAL LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


(With Apologies to W. S. Gilbert) 


The program statement to accompany an application for sabbatical 
leave shall be prepared in quadruplicate and shall include a detailed 
description of the sabbatical project and its significance as a contribu- 
tion to knowledge, art, or the professions. 


My project sabbatical in form quadruplicatical 

Will take pages and pages of explaining; 

Of its importance professional I shall make full confessional, 
The depths of my inventiveness draining. 

Its contribution academical may raise arguments polemical 
Among colleagues of great erudition; 

But the men I must touch are the Regents and such, 

Who have power to deny my petition. 


II 


The present state of the project, time of commencement, progress to 
date, and expectation as to completion and publication. 


The project is tangible but as yet highly frangible, 
Especially if the leave is not granted; 

I began it ten years ago and need ten more months or so, 
To get its fine essence decanted. 

My Chairman is hounding me, the publishers sounding me, 
When will the opus be ready? 

Well, I’d say one year in Europe for it to mature up, 

And I’m sure that its sale will be steady. 


Ill 


The place where the project will be carried on, and the authorities, 
if any, with whom it will be conducted. 
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On the Riviera and in Paris I intend to embarrass 
The authorities with my questions profound; 

In Florence and Rome, under the Vatican’s dome, 
I shall listen to scholars expound. 

On the Via Veneto I shall talk of Pareto, 

To all those who have information; 

I swear I'll not tipple, no tips shall I triple, 

Nor be seen with a dame of low station. 


IV 


Any assurances received from individuals, institutions or agencies, 
of cooperation or authorization to conduct the project. 


I’ve written letters multifarious to institutions various, 
Acquainting them with my ideals; 

From old libraries and archives where most learned dust thrives, 
I have cards with beautiful seals. 

The University of London is practically undone, 

They’re so utterly delighted to aicd me; 

And if in my zeal I should manuscripts steal, 

They won’t so much as upbraid me. 


Vv 


A statement of the applicant’s preparation and significant contribu- 
tions in the field of activity with which the sabbatical project is con- 
cerned. 


In grade school I skipped, through college I zipped, 
Summa cum laude on my diploma; 

While writing my thesis I went slightly to pieces, 
Ph.D. passed in liquorous coma. 

My articles, foot-noted, are everywhere quoted, 

At conventions my fame is projected; 

And among all the battlers in Hiltons and Statlers, 
My opinions are never neglected. 
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VI 


An explanation of the relationship of the project to the applicant's 
long range professional objectives. 


When my study is printed and receives praises unstinted, 
As “‘dedinitive,” not to say “sound,” 

A much better offer I hope someone will proffer; 

I am already looking around. 

This long range objective may seem quite defective 

To administrators whose salaries are high; 

To be perfectly frank, I want upper rank, 

And more money to leave when I die. 


LEO KIRSCHENBAUM 


University of California 


THE GOVERNMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP’ 


By CHARLES FRANKEL 
Columbia University 


Whether scholarship can serve its purposes, or continue to live 
under the sort of rules appropriate to its exercise, depends on the 
concrete relations that exist between universities and the commu- 
nity, and between university administrators and the scholars they 
govern. Scholars have to be selected, promoted, and paid; and if 
these problems raise no eternal issues, they cannot be postponed, 
while the eternal issues can. I must therefore turn to depressing 
and vulgar subjects—money, politics, Communism, and Congres- 
sional investigations. 

The traditional ideal of the modern nonsectarian university has 
been that of a self-governing community. It has been on the 
whole an established principle that membership in the scholarly 
community should depend entirely on the decision of that com- 
munity. Affiliation or nonaffiliation with any religious or political 
group has been held neither to qualify nor to disqualify an individ- 
ual as a scholar; and neither ecclesiastical nor political authorities 
have been supposed to have a controlling voice in the administra- 
tion of scholars or the supervision of their work. 

The circumstances in which this tradition of self-governing 
scholarship grew up have now changed radically. There is out- 
right hostility to these principles. There are a host of intellectual 
doubts about their validity. There are practical problems about 
how to apply them. The State, for example, is now a principal 
supporter of scholarship. Under these conditions, what does it 
mean to call scholarship nonpolitical? Scholarly research now 
intimately and quickly affects higher military and diplomatic 
policy. How then can the independence of scholarship be main- 
tained, and how can the basic need of scholars for free access to 


' The third of the Donnellan Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Dublin Uni- 
versity, May 19-21, 1954, under the general title, “Freedom and the Scholar.” 
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information be satisfied? And when some political activity has 
become conspiratorial, how can the principle be maintained that 
the political activities of a scholar are always irrelevant in deter- 
mining his fitness for membership in the academic community? 

These and similar questions are still unanswered in principle. 
The answers that have been given by administrators and scholars 
have for the most part been stop-gap answers, made under pressure 
and in an atmosphere in which men are coming increasingly to 
judge the souls of their neighbors on the basis of their political 
creeds. These answers have sometimes succeeded in salvaging 
something nevertheless. But answers made on the run and in re- 
treat are not a promising basis for the government of scholarship 
or for any other kind of government. I do not think that I can 
answer all these questions. But I hope that some discussion of 
them will at least help strip away the combination of old platitudes 
and immediate pressures that now obscures the fundamental issues, 
and suggest what leading principles we might use in dealing with 
them. 


II 


The dominant new fact in the government of contemporary 
scholarship is undoubtedly the change in its economic base of sup- 
port. In countries which have had a long tradition of private 
higher education, an increasing number of universities are now 
financed by public funds and administered by officials appointed 
by local or national governments. And private institutions have 
been drawing a steadily larger part of their support from govern- 
ment subsidies, to the point where this support now supplies the 
crucial margin on which they survive. This is not just a passing 
trend. Modern tax policies, the decline of private philanthropy, 
and government activities in the fields of military preparedness 
and social welfare, have permanently dimmed the prospect that 
universities can be supported by private sponsors on the old scale. 
For better or worse, the necessity of increasing State support is 
one of the facts of life which contemporary scholarship must face. 

The prospect is not an inviting one. A responsible government 
does not ordinarily spend the tax-payers’ money without asking 
any questions. And the temptation to turn higher education into 
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a political football is almost irresistible. Scholars look like a sus- 
picious lot anyway, and the portrait of students as helpless lambs 
appeals to most people who have never had to teach them. Large- 
scale government support of scholarship opens up the vista of uni- 
versity campuses swarming with defenders of public morality, and 
of scholars trying to work while politicians who have nothing to 
recommend them except that they stand for the truths they learned 
as boys look over their shoulders. Such people have not needed a 
special invitation to come calling on education in the past. The 
idea of having them as permanent guests in the house is not appeal- 
ing. 

It is understandable, therefore, that so many should wish to re- 
ject the prospect of government aid to scholarship out of hand. 
But a scholar may be forgiven for complaining a little when he is 
told that he must starve if he does not want to be throttled. 
Large-scale government support of scholarship is already a fixed 
feature of academic life, and it is impossible to see how it cannot 
continue to be so. And, in fact, there is no reason why govern- 
ment support of scholarship necessarily implies that the ideal of 
nonpolitical scholarship is either meaningless or unattainable. 
There are a number of practical steps that can be taken to prevent 
this consequence; and the logic of the belief that government sup- 
port inevitably implies government interference is itself question- 
able. 

In the first place, while the State is likely to become the chief 
supporter of scholarship, universities do not have to permit it to 
become the sole support. The existence of even a few universities 
which are mainly private in character can go a long way in main- 
taining standards for the scholarly community at large, and in 
establishing centers of resistance against the uniformity, fear, and 
political manipulation to which public support of scholarship can 
lead. In the second place, the administrations of leading univer- 
sities, public and private, now follow the custom of consulting with 
their faculties where issues of educational policy or research are 
concerned. ‘There is no reason why this should not be a formally 
guaranteed principle of scholarly government. Finally, the organ- 
ization of scholars in professional associations cutting across the 
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various scholarly disciplines, and analogous to the associations 
that govern the legal or medical professions, could do much to 
make the special character of scholarship clear, and to strengthen 
its defenses. 

What prevents a straightforward facing of these practical prob- 
lems is the conviction that State support confronts scholarship 
with a danger that is unique and insurmountable. But if univer- 
sities now have to confront this new danger, they do not come to it 
untested or untried: they have already had plenty of experience 
resisting the pressures of private sponsors. And if universities 
are poor, and if they have no place else to turn, resisting such pres- 
sures will become that much harder. State control of scholarship 
is not the only kind of external control by which scholarship is 
endangered; and the possibility of State aid is in some measure a 
defense against these other dangers. No doubt pressures that are 
personal, dispersed, and unofficial are less frightening than pres- 
sures that come from something with the size and authority of the 
government. But it is also easier to arrange relations with the 
government on an impersonal and uniform basis than it is with 
private individuals. 

Universities, in short, are in the unhappy position of having to 
take money, and taking money has its risks no matter who gives it. 
The crucial issue is not the source of such support, but the condi- 
tions under which it is accepted. And with respect to government 
support of scholarship there is, in countries with a constitutional 
tradition, an enlightening and hopeful precedent—the existence of 
an independent judiciary paid by the State. Certainly those who 
believe that the public support of learning would inevitably per- 
vert it would not also say that we would improve our judicial sys- 
tem by putting judges on private pay-rolls. Even in public uni- 
versities, whose officials are appointed by political authorities, 
these appointments can be, and are, made under conditions which 
remove those appointed from the more immediate and daily pres- 
sures of the political arena. And the scholars who make up these 
universities are not appointed by political processes at all. Pro- 
vided the rules for the appointment and retention of scholars are 
clear-cut, there is no reason why public support of scholarship 
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should present a much greater danger to its independence than any 
other kind of support. 


Ill 


There is, however, another question having to do with maintain- 
ing the nonpolitical character of contemporary scholarship which 
has stirred up a much larger storm. No discussion of the state of 
free scholarship today would be complete which failed to take 
account of the fact that such scholarship now exists in much less 
than half the world, and that it is seriously threatened where it 
does exist. The dangers come from many sources, but the largest 
organized threat to free scholarship is undoubtedly the same as the 
largest organized threat to all other freedoms—Soviet Communism. 
Quite apart from the import of Soviet imperialism in general, it 
represents a special threat to the scholar. This is very plain. It 
is indeed so plain that it is difficult to see how any sensible man can 
fail to see it. So it is natural that the question of a scholar’s atti- 
tude toward this danger has come to be taken in an increasing 
number of places as a test of his basic intellectual competence and 
loyalty to his profession. And it is at this point that serious and 
difficult issues have emerged concerning the application to present 
conditions of the traditional principle that political opinions or 
activities shall not be taken as a test of fitness for scholarship. 

The controversy over this issue in the United States has touched 
off a lot of fireworks, but it has not left much lasting light. Pro- 
fessional Communists and Communist-hunters, exhibiting their 
usual desire to keep each other employed, have cooperated to pro- 
duce the impression that the debate is entirely between those who 
positively desire Communists to teach and those who do not wish 
anyone with an unpopular opinion to teach. Nevertheless, be- 
hind this smoke-screen, the issue has also been soberly debated 
within scholarly circles, and it has not been a debate between Com- 
munists and demagogues. To put the issue very briefly, it has 
been a debate about the meaning of the principles that define non- 
political scholarship. One group has maintained that these prin- 
ciples apply to Communists as well, and that they cannot be dis- 
qualified from membership in the academic community on the 
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ground of their Communist beliefs or affiliations alone. The other 
group has argued that Communists are not members of an ordinary 
political party, but of a conspiracy, and that the maintenance of 
the nonpolitical character of scholarship not merely permits but 
requires their exclusion from the scholarly world. 

The practical issue involved is a largely academic one—and I do 
not mean to pun. It is precisely the sort of imaginary problem 
which self-interested politicians and nervous men of affairs are ca- 
pable of raising. All available evidence points to the fact that there 
are an infinitesimal number of Communists in teaching positions 
in American universities. This is not due, furthermore, to the 
working of any principle that Communists should be excluded. 
It is due simply to the high correlation between Communist Party 
membership and intellectual incompetence. In short, the normal 
operation of the ordinary tests of scholarly competence and integ- 
rity seems to have been perfectly capable of taking care of this 
alleged problem. This is by far the most important aspect of this 
issue, and prolonged discussion of its other aspects should not 
be permitted to obscure the fact that the problem itself is a largely 
hypothetical one. 

Nevertheless, the so-called “problem of Communist scholars,” 
even though it is largely imaginary, is important. Hypothetical 
problems are always important when they give us a chance to be 
clear about principles. And the discussion of this hypothetical 
problem has already succeeded in shifting the basic context in 
which scholarly freedom is defined. Certain facts have been as- 
sumed, certain traditional distinctions obscured, certain basic 
principles ignored—all as a preliminary to the actual discussion of 
the issues. Such a shift in the basic context of discussion is more 
important than any temporary gravitation of opinion around one 
policy rather than another. For it means that the available alter- 
natives have been shifted; and in the present case it means that 
the defenders of the scholar’s freedom have voluntarily allowed 
themselves to do battle on the conditions and grounds chosen by 
those who know nothing about scholarly freedom or who under- 
stand its meaning too well, and would like to see that meaning 
changed. It is in the effort to restore the context to normal that 
I shall discuss this problem. 
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As a basis for this discussion, it will help to make certain pre- 
liminary points clear. The first has to do with what it means to 
say that scholarship should be nonpolitical. This cannot mean, 
so far as I can see, that scholars should have no political opinions. 
In practice this could only be an invitation to scholars to mask the 
opinions they inevitably have; and as a matter of principle they 
can hardly be asked to give up a liberty they enjoy as citizens as a 
prerequisite to membership in the scholarly community. Further- 
more, although it has frequently been interpreted in this way, the 
principle that scholarship should be nonpolitical does not mean 
that scholars should refrain from expressing their political opinions 
within the precincts of the university. The idea that scholarship 
ends where politics begins desiccates scholarship and it is just pos- 
sible that it also impoverishes politics. If anything more needs to 
be said about it, it need only be recalled that it was an idea that 
flourished among professors in pre-Hitler Germany. Scholarship 
does not keep its purity by rernaining above the battle; it only sur- 
renders its purity without a battle. 

Indeed, the principle that scholarship should be nonpolitical can- 
not even mean that scholars should not take collective political 
action as scholars—if that possibility is even dimly imaginable. 
Collective action by occupational groups is a generally recognized 
and fundamental civil liberty. In short, to say that the scholarly 
community is nonpolitical is not to say that its work is without 
political implications or that scholars should not try to draw these 
ituplications explicitly. It is only to say that the scholarly com- 
munity is not to be in the service of any single pre-established po- 
litical program—in other words, that scholarly work shall not be 
controlled by political officials, and that an individual’s political 
activities shall be considered irrelevant in appointing or advancing 
him. 

However, there is a difference between the civil liberty to have 
political opinions which the scholar has as a citizen, and his pro- 
fessional freedom to express them on the university scene. The 
latter clearly carries certain restrictions which the former does not. 
There are certain rules of evidence and courtesy which are neces- 
sary for an academic community but which we cannot insist upon 
outside. Again, politicians usually claim to speak for everybody. 
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or for everybody decent, and no one tells them nay; scholars, how- 
ever, cannot claim to speak for other scholars or for their univer- 
sity unless they clearly do. And if scholarship ought not to be 
controlled by political officials, this clearly implies that the individ- 
ual scholar as well should not ordinarily act in his professional ca- 
pacity as the agent of any government or political party. The key 
principle here is one I have already emphasized—that scholarship 
is a professional activity, carried on under the supervision of a dis- 
tinctive community, and subject to a special code. This means, 
on the one side, that the scholar’s continued membership in the 
academic world should depend solely on the judgment of his col- 
leagues, and that he need not be condemned by his colleagues if his 
behavior fails to conform in all respects to the code of the outside 
community. It means, on the other side, however, that the schol- 
ar’s behavior is not necessarily satisfactory just because it falls 
within the bounds of what is permitted outside the scholarly scene. 

A second point follows from this. There are serious differences of 
opinion within the scholarly community. This is particularly 
true in the social studies, which are still largely in a pre-theoretical 
stage of development, and which touch on questions of criticism 
and values. Nevertheless, the scholarly community, while it may 
have its disagreements, is under no obligation to present the com- 
plete spectrum of opinions that can be found in the community at 
large. The medical profession does not have to find a place for 
witch doctors just because there are those in the community who 
prefer them, and the scholarly profession does not have to find a 
place for faddists or fanatics, or, for that matter, for the holders of 
quite respectable beliefs, just because they represent a segment of 
existing sentiment. The university is not a forum for public 
opinion, and there is a difference between the civil liberty of the 
citizen, who may support his opinions with arguments that are 
good, bad, honest, or dishonest, and the professional freedom of the 
scholar, who may not. The man who insists that the scholarly 
world should exhibit the same divisions over “controversial” 
issues that the community does, is simply demanding that orderly 
inquiry give up its independence and follow the lead of conventional 
belief. 


Accordingly, there is no opinion which has an inalienable right 
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to be represented in the scholarly community, even if those who 
hold it have a perfect right to advance it outside. It goes without 
saying that all opinions, if they are relevant to the subject-matter 
of a scholarly inquiry, should be examined as far as possible. This 
is obviously one of the principles that define competent and objec- 
tive scholarship. But this does not mean that a scholarly com- 
munity shows itself to be unfair or biased when its conclusions 
gravitate around a certain range of doctrines and gravitate away 
from certain others. The fact that men who hold certain opinions 
are not permitted to advance these opinions from an academic 
platform is in itself in no way evidence that there has been a breach 
of scholarly freedom. 

Thus, the question of “the right of Communists to teach” is 
really double-edged. If it means anything at all, it means their 
right not to be disqualified simply because they are Communists— 
a question we must still discuss. It does not mean that they have 
a right to teach in a university just because they do hold certain 
opinions. Communists, as such, do not have a right to teach; 
neither do Republicans or Democrats or royalists or vegetarians. 
And the only thing surprising about this is that so many who com- 
plain, for example, that departments of economics do not contain a 
fair and just representation of believers in /aissez-faire do not also 
insist, on precisely the same grounds, that the Marxist theory of 
surplus value should also have its protagonists. 

Finally, it is plain that the maintenance of a self-governing 
academic community is incompatible with infiltration by individ- 
uals who are carrying out the orders of an outside agency, whether 
that agency is legal or illegal. Furthermore, when a teacher, as a 
matter of policy, conceals or disguises his political sympathies, his 
discussion of political or social issues in a classroom does not come 
under the heading of honest advocacy of opinion, but under the 
heading of manipulation and exploitation of his students. When 
there is evidence, therefore, that an individual’s teaching or 
scholarly activities, his relationship with his students, or his admin- 
istrative decisions, have been affected by his undisclosed member- 
ship in an outside group, it is grotesque to attack his exclusion from 
the scholarly community as a breach of intellectual freedom. 

This is obviously all the more true when the group in question is 
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conspiratorial in character. And it is also relevant to remember 
that members of the Communist Party engaged in secret and 
masked activities long before the feeling about Communists 
reached anything like its present dimensions. They have always 
lived as though it were the eve of the Apocalypse. If these pre- 
liminary remarks are granted, therefore, it follows that the exclu- 
sion of a Communist from the academic community on the grounds 
that he has engaged in certain Communist activities in that com- 
munity is by no means necessarily incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom. It may in fact be simply an applica- 
tion of these principles, and a completely justifiable action in 
defense of the integrity of the scholarly community. 


IV 


But this is not the whole story, Such remarks as I have just 
made are usually taken to justify the introduction of Communist 
Party membership as a sufficient condition for the exclusion of an 
individual from the scholarly profession. In fact, however, they 
do nothing of the kind. 

In the first place, there is an issue of logic involved. I myself 
happen to believe that the activities which Communists carry on 
are overwhelmingly likely to be incompatible with the ethics of 
scholarship. But this is a statistical statement about a class of 
individuals. It is true for the group in the way in which the 
actuarial tables that insurance companies employ are true for a 
group. But it does not necessarily apply to any individual any 
more than these insurance tables do. We all take out insurance 
with the thought—or should I say the hope?—that we may be 
able to beat the percentages. As a recent story about two stat- 
isticians at the front-lines reminds us, if one bullet misses the target 
by six inches to the left, and the next bullet misses by six inches to 
the right, you may have hit the bull’s eye on the average, but the 
enemy soldier still keeps coming on. 


Taken on the average, Communists are certainly not a good risk 
in the scholarly world. But we do not hire or fire an average; we 
hire or fire individuals. The disclosure that an individual is a 
member of the Communist Party does not give us the answer as to 
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whether his particular activities as a scholar are in fact deficient in 
competence or integrity. This depends on what we can find out 
about his individual behavior, and not upon antecedent generali- 
zations about the group to which he belongs. The only exception 
in which generalizations about the members of the Communist 
Party might be directly relevant is when we have no other infor- 
mation about the individual. But, given the nature of scholarship 
and the ordinary processes that go into the recruitment of scholars, 
this seems to me a highly unlikely case. 

The logical issue is not changed, it seems to me, by the usual 
evidence which is brought forward to show that the Communist 
Party is a highly disciplined group, that it has effective ways of 
enforcing its orders, and that it demands an obedience from its 
members which over-rides all other obligations. The evidence on 
these points is wholly convincing. But its logical force is at best 
only to increase the frequency with which membership in the 
Party will in fact be found to be incompatible with the proper per- 
formance of scholarly duties. It still does not prove a case against 
any given individual. And if this seems to be just a logician’s 
quibble, it may not be irrelevant to recall that salvation or damna- 
tion, in the Western religious and ethical tradition, is earned by 
individuals and not by groups. On this one point, anyway, lo- 
gicians are on the side of the Lord. 


There is, however, another way of putting the issue of the rela- 
tion between membership in the Communist Party and member- 
ship in the scholarly community which avoids the logical difficulties 
we have just examined. It does not rely on statistical generaliza- 
tions about the relationship between being a Party member and 
being professionally incompetent or unethical. It rather focuses, 
quite properly, on the individual himself, and asserts that the con- 
tinuing act of membership in the Communist Party is in and by 
itself an action that breaks the ethical code of a scholar. This 
view does net penalize an individual for his beliefs. It penalizes 
him for an act. It asserts that when an individual joins the Com- 
munist Party or remains a member of it, he voluntarily agrees to 
take his opinions from the Party, and to adjust all his behavior, 
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including his professional behavior, to its demands. This volun- 
tary renunciation of scholarly freedom, it is maintained, is a pro- 
fessionally unethical act which is surely enough to disqualify a man 
as a scholar. 

This argument raises the issue much more sharply. Neverthe- 
less, I do not find it convincing. It depends completely on an 
assumption of fact for which I do not know how we can get any- 
thing like confirmatory evidence. What explicit promises does 
an individual make when he joins the Communist Party? Is there 
actually a standard oath which all individuals who join the Party 
take? Since it is notorious that Communists use Aesopian lan- 
guage, how can we know with any assurance how a given individual 
will interpret any oath he may take? And what do we make of the 
spectacle of Communists taking oaths anyway? The man who 
can answer these questions unequivocally must have considerable 
hardihood. Nor is the testimony of former Communists very 
helpful. Their reliability as a group is in any case not overwhelm- 
ing. But even where it is, the testimony which they give about 
the internal structure of the Communist Party reveals a bewilder 
ing conspiratorial apparatus of cells within cells, intrigues within 
intrigues, and dupes within dupes. I do not see, therefore, how any 
former Communist can say with assurance exactly what commit- 
ments all members of the Party undertake. 

Quotations from the sacred texts of Lenin or Stalin do not bear 
on the question. Such quotations make it plain that the Commu- 
nist Party is a disciplined, conspiratorial organization whose pri- 
mary purposes are espionage, sabotage, and subversion. If anyone 
does not find the actual activities of Communist Parties sufficient 
evidence on this point, he will certainly find additional evidence in 
such quotations. But this is not the point at issue. The point at 
issue is whether all the individuals who are members of this group 
know that these are its objectives, and have deliberately agreed to 
serve these objectives in their professional life. For the argument 
that membership in the Communist Party is an act which by it- 
self is enough to disqualify a man as a scholar rests on precisely 
this assumption—that every Communist understands Communism 
and knows what he is doing. I cannot share this flattering esti- 
mate of the maturity and responsibility of Communists. 
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There is, indeed, more than a little evidence that this assumption 
is false. Certainly there have been at least some men whose dis- 
tinguished or imposing names have been useful to the Party, and 
whom the Party has apparently been willing to exploit for these 
limited purposes without subjecting them to rigorous Party dis- 
cipline. It is also doubtful that every Communist even knows 
that the Party advocates and works for the violent overthrow of 
democratic processes. Those who find this hard to believe still 
have lessons to learn about Communist capacities for casuistry and 
self-delusion. And what we do know about the Communist 
Party supports this inference. In the first piace, there is an impor- 
tant difference between the professional Communist who is the 
Party’s hard-core, and the amateur Communist who is its soft- 
shell. In the second place, there has been a remarkable turnover 
through the years in Communist Party membership, which sug- 
gests how many people join it on the assumption that it is a radical 
political party, and leave it when they discover that it is only a 
smug and insulated little clique. 

Of course, to join the Communist Party in ignorance, even if it 
does not imply a deliberate surrender of intellectual independence, 
nevertheless does seem like gross irresponsibility, and it invites the 
feeling that a man has revealed himself as an incompetent. I 
should think, however, that any professional group, let alone a com- 
munity of scholars, would hesitate before it made unfailing respon- 
sibility in one’s nonprofessional life a requirement for membership. 
Should scholars who make disastrous marriages, or who go bank- 
rupt in their business ventures, therefore be excluded from the 
academic profession? Should they be excluded when they have 
made these decisions from motives of passion or avarice, and in the 
teeth of all the evidence? It would take a very self-righteous man 
to say yes. 

Irresponsibility is one of the more generously distributed traits 
of human nature. Certainly the question of a man’s general 
intellectual and moral responsibility is a relevant test of his fitness 
for scholarship. And it is justifiable to ask for a higher level of 
responsibility from him than might be required in other activities. 
But unless we want to turn the moral censors loose to peck where 
they please, this can only mean the question whether the irre- 
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sponsibility a man has shown in certain fields or at certain times 
spills over into his professional activities. Again, as a problem in 
statistics, it seems to me highly likely that this will be true in the 
case of Communists. But there is a difference between a predic- 
tion as to how a group of people will meet a test and the test itself. 
And it is of the first importance to see that the only justified test 
of an individual’s fitness for scholarship is his actual behavior 
within the scholarly community. 


Vi 


These arguments rest largely on considerations of logic or of 
fact. But there is also another reason why it is a grave error to 
make membership in the Communist Party a reason in itself for 
excluding an individual from a position in a university. This has 
to do with the nature of the procedure involved. I suppose that 
the principal reason why the act of membership in the Communist 
Party seems to be an instance of such gross personal irresponsi- 
bility as to justify excluding an individual from the community of 
learning is that it seems not so much analogous to marrying blindly 
as to consorting, even if unknowingly, with a gang of criminals. 
The discussion of the meaning of membership in the Communist 
Party is obviously and crucially affected by the fact that the Party 
is known to be a subversive conspiracy, and that it has been the 
center for espionage and treasonable activities. 

It is certainly difficult under these circumstances to avoid temp- 
tation. For some it seems to be impossible. But if an individual 
is committing an illegal act in being a member of the Communist 
Party (and at the moment the state of the law on this issue, to put 
it mildly, is confused) this is something to be decided in the courts, 
and not by a crowd of men in the streets, or by a Congressional 
committee, or even by a group of scholars. Indeed, the practice of 
making membership in the Communist Party a sufficient reason for 
excluding an individual from membership in a profession raises an 
issue of fundamental importance to any society that hopes to be a 
society of law. We can all have our private opinions about 
Communists. We can, if we wish, ostracize them, ignore them, 
pity them, or insult them. But so long as a man is carrying on 
activities which have not been found, in his individual case, and in 
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accordance with established legal practices, to be specifically 
illegal, to take collective action against him only on the grounds 
that he is carrying on such activities is to legislate on a private 
basis. It is an effort to circumvent the long and difficult proc- 
esses that generally go with getting our way in a liberal society. 
One would imagine that scholars would be the last to allow the 
principle to be smudged, that penalties or sanctions should not 
be imposed on an individual by collective social action except 
through established legal procedures. There is, after all, such a 
thing as anticipating the law. And the fact that in this case 
a man is not being put to death or physically man-handled, but 
only deprived of his livelihood, only slightly obscures its resem- 
blance to lynching. 

It may be replied that it is also legal to be drunk on the job, but 
that it is not illegal, or a breach of liberal principles, to fire a man 
when he is. This, of course, is true. And it is also true that Com- 
munists are likely to be drunk on the job, and on a kind of whisky 
that makes them unconscionable bores. But this sort of simple 
uppeal to common prudence seems effective only because it quietly 
changes the grounds of the argument. It shifts it back to where 
it belongs—the individual’s behavior on the job. This is the only 
issue, it seems to me, on which scholars have a right to bring their 
colleagues to judgment. 


Vil 


Similar considerations are raised by legislative investigations 
of scholarship. Clearly, legislative committees have the right 
to investigate; equally clearly, such investigations are sometimes 
useful. There are even dimly conceivable conditions under 
which an investigation of scholarship might be justified. And 
as a general rule it is also clear, I think, that scholars who are 
not candid and responsive in replying to questions bearing on 
their personal fitness and integrity do damage not only to them- 
selves but to the scholarly profession. Silence is a strange way to 
defend free speech. 

But this does not answer the question as to the attitude that 
universities should take towards such investigations or towards 
scholars who run afoul of them. Legislators have a right to ask 
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questions; and in most cases scholars are best advised to cooperate 
within the bounds of decency and relevancy. But it is trans- 
parent nonsense for scholars to say that they welcome such inves- 
tigations. A healthy man does not welcome the ministrations of a 
quack doctor who is suffering, besides, from a bad case of hypo- 
chondria; even a sick man might prefer to take his case elsewhere. 
The motives behind the recent investigations of higher education 
have been ignorant and self-seeking, and have had very little to do 
with the welfare of scholarship. And the continuing threat of 
investigation can only eat away at its morale and independence. 

It is not an answer to say that scholars have been courageous and 
have not been intimidated. This is largely true, at any rate in the 
larger universities, and it has minimized some of the damage. 
But certainly some students have been intimidated and confused; 
and while students do keep scholars away from their work, they 
are, nevertheless, rather useful to have around. They keep schol- 
ars alert, and they keep ideas young. Sometimes they even 
become scholars themselves; and in all cases they go on and become 
men. Carried on in an atmosphere of threat and exposure, teach- 
ing and learning can turn from something candid and adventurous 
into something calculating and cautious. It is not an atmosphere 
which produces honest young men. The men who have been 
tampering with the delicate relations on which teaching and learn- 
ing rest claim that they are merely concerned with calling atten- 
tion to certain dangers. They have been doing so by committing 
social arson. 

Such investigations, therefore, can do irreparable harm unless 
scholarly communities refuse to be pushed away from basi 
principles, and are clear about what they are. The first, plainly, 
is that scholarship is a special skill, and that only scholars are 
capable, in the final analysis, of making the decisions on which 
the health of scholarship depends. If they do not make the 
right decisions, no one else will make any better ones. The sec- 
ond is that the behavior of an individual scholar before an in- 
vestigating committee cannot be taken as a reason for dismissing 
him so long as it falls within the bounds of legality and ordinary 
courtesy. Individual scholars may draw what inferences they 
please from the fact that a colleague has employed a legal right to 
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refuse to answer. In certain cases it will certainly be impossible 
for them not to draw unfavorable inferences. But from inference 
to punitive action is a big step. For there are clearly also cases in 
which an honorable man might choose to avail himself of the right 
not to answer. And in no case does a difference of opinion about 
whether an individual should have availed himself of a legal right 
seem like a sufficient reason for dismissing him from the scholarly 
community. The adoption by scholars of any such principle only 
strengthens the hand of investigating committees, and weakens 
the scholarly community’s power to arrange its own affairs. 

There is, indeed, a larger issue here. The legislative committee, 
as it is now being used, represents the emergence of a new instru- 
ment for the government of men. It is not an agency for prepar- 
ing legislation but an agency for enforcing or preventing certain 
kinds of behavior. And it can do this without recourse to the 
courts, and without depending upon existing laws. As its sturdi- 
est defenders say, its great virtue is that it can get at people the 
law cannot reach. As such, the irresponsible legislative inquiry, 
in plain words, is an instrument of subversion. 

But it has its Achilles’ heel. The powerful instruments of 
coercion it has at its disposal depend entirely on the cooperation of 
others. It is a man’s employers who must discharge him, or his 
colleagues who must find him unfit. When scholars judge their 
colleagues on the terms set by legislative committees or public 
sentiment they not only weaken the integrity of scholarship. 
They contribute to the breakdown of that society of law which it 
has been such a long, hard struggle to attain. The proper govern- 
ment of scholarship is now of interest not only to scholars. It is 
one of the places where the fate of liberal society is going to be 


decided. 


PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISH TEACHER 


By H. J. SACHS 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Dr. Brewster undoubtedly has the standard qualifications for 
his job. It is true that his bachelor’s degree is from a small college 
with standards not much higher than those of a good high school, 
but his master’s and his doctorate are from a fairly respectable 
university. His voice is pleasant, his personality and appearance 
pleasant, his home life pleasant, and his ability to tell funny stories 
quite exceptional. He has a local reputation as a scholar and an 
idealist. 

Brewster specialized in Middle English in his graduate work. 
On his dissertation, which dealt with certain problems in Piers 
Plowman, he spent the best part of four years. In the small col- 
lege where Brewster now teaches, no courses in Middle English are 
offered, but Brewster does not mind. Few things ruffle him, but 
thoughts of reading Piers Plowman or of doing literary research 
fill him with dismay. 

His indifference to research, however, must not be interpreted as 
flightiness. He is definitely “sound,” to use the favorite word of 
many English teachers when they evaluate each other. “Sound” 
implies a thorough belief in the classics, a firm adherence to strictly 
traditional teaching methods, and an utter disdain for modern 
literature. Brewster does not hesitate to describe contemporary 
literature as trash, and he thinks that such ideas as adjusting the 
contents of courses to students’ needs and interests, or stressing 
the historical, political, and philosophical backgrounds of literature 
are either madness or convenient stratagems of dangerous radicals. 
His job is to present the classics, and present them he does. 

On occasion a student attempts to widen the scope of Brewster's 
remarks. A stock market crash, an outbreak of war, a threat of 
atomic attack will elicit a question, but Brewster very properly 
refers such matters to the social science departments. “I am not 
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a vain man,” he says, “‘and I should hesitate to direct your think- 
ing in problems which are far outside my field.” 

Nearly all of his students come from small towns or rural regions, 
and their voluntary reading usually consists of one or two sen- 
sational novels a year, occasional short stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post or the Ladies’ Home ‘Journal, and the comics, sport 
sheets, and headlines of newspapers. Brewster combats these 
lamentable shortcomings by presenting elaborate analyses of 
Paradise Lost, Alexander's Feast, Adonais, and so on. ‘“‘Modern 
prose,” he says, “is something you can read for yourselves if you 
have time to waste on it. The works we are studying are the 
acknowledged masterpieces of the world.”’ His students are sup- 
posed to memorize the names of the dominant literary trends, the 
biographies of the poets, the terms used in scanning, and so forth. 
He chuckles when he says that for many years he has asked his 
students on final examinations to name and illustrate fifteen figures 
of speech, and no one has been able to do so. 

But do not think he takes his work lightly. When he tells his 
students he is putting them on their honor to look up and memorize 
all the classical references and the meanings of all the words they 
do not know, because he can not check that work on examinations, 
he grows immensely earnest, and he really believes that most of 
his students follow his admonitions. 

If his classes are unusually restless because the day is hot or 
because a vacation or a big game is approaching, and if they give 
articulate expression to the boredom from which they suffer almost 
continuously in his courses, he appeases them with a larger than 
usual ration of his funny stories, and he has a great stock of them. 

Occasionally a student will question Brewster directly about the 
value of his English courses. Brewster has all the stock defenses 
at his command, and he grows almost eloquent as he ends with, 
“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp.”” Since the end of World 
War II, however, veterans have been giving him considerable 
trouble. They tend to be serious and in a hurry. This year a 
man who had served in both France and Korea said, “Dr. Brew- 
ster, I still think that if nearly all of us are bored to tears with this 
stuff, and if we don’t see what relationship it has with our lives, 
then the course is largely a waste of time.” Brewster repeated his 
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arguments for the fifth time that semester, and added that just a 
few months before he had read an analysis of poetry and had come 
across Shelley’s “Life like a dome of many-coloured glass.”” He 
pointed out that if he had not been well grounded in the classics he 
would not have recognized the quotation. “But, Dr. Brewster,” 
replied the student, “most of us don’t read analyses of poetry, and 
if we did read the article you mentioned, we probably would not 
have recognized the quotation. And even if we did recognize the 
quotation, so what?” 

Such boldness, of course, was too much, and Brewster took him 
down for his impertinence by pointing out that too many came to 
college these days who are not really prepared for higher education. 
The class did not like that, so Brewster attempted to mollify them 
with several of his best anecdotes. Unfortunately, as he grows 
older he sometimes uses the same story three or four times in a 
single course. He is considering making a chart on which he will 
check off the stories he has used. 

Few persons dislike Brewster. His colleagues in other depart- 
ments appreciate his failure to argue with them as they gradually 
drop his courses from their curricula. Brewster is too well bred to 
argue, and he knows we are living in a barbarous age. Towns- 
people appreciate his regularity in paying his bills and in church 
attendance. Though students rarely pass his final examinations, 
they don’t dislike Brewster, because he almost never fails any one, 
seldom checks on assigned work, and often tells a funny story very 
well indeed. 

With the passing of the years Brewster has come to recognize 
dimly that his students learn practically nothing in his classes, but 
he feels sure it is because of their deplorable backgrounds, and he 
has the pleasant feeling of manfully doing his duty. Yes, a con- 
scientious and a pleasant man is Dr. Brewster, and it és regrettable 
that he contributes less to society than an honest ditch digger. 


PUBLISH OR PERISH—SOCRATES! 


By JOHN ASHMEAD 
Haverford College 


“Along with that may go another earnest wish, that both 
administrators and members of departments would aban- 
don the principle of ‘publish or perish.’ Socrates would 
never have had a chance at an assistant professorship.” — 
Dovucias Busn, “Education for All 1s Education for 
None,” The New York Times Magazine, Jan. 9, 1955. 


Dean: Well, let’s get on with the next one. I wish they were 
all as easy as young Morituri. Six articles in two years, one book 
out, another on the stocks. I don’t see how he does it. He’s 
already had offers from two other places. Fortunately with lower 
salary scales than ours. 

Presipent: Yes, and there aren't any complaints about his 
teaching. 

Puitosopny Proressor: There wasn’t any praise, was there? | 
still 

Vice-Presipent: (Hastily; has to catch a train for a visit to prep 
schools to drum up new applicants.) 1 think we've settled all that. 
He’s willing to test his ideas against those of his colleagues by pub- 
lication. He’s already beginning to be known in his profession. 
That’s what attracts students. 

Science Proressor: (Fresh froma year spent, thanks to the Ford 
Foundation, studying in a discipline other than his own.) 1 was 
surprised to discover that students don’t seem to pay much atten- 
tion to the scholarship of their teachers. Don’t seem to be able to 
read it, for one thing. 

SociaL Science Proressor: Have you conducted any tests of 
that statement? Anyway, I thought it was faculty policy that 
we wanted men who could teach acceptably and publish a great 
deal, or vice versa. 

Vice-Pres.: About Socrates, now, I’m afraid we have a very 
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difficult situation. (Draws out a copy of the college newspaper.) 
He said in an interview that teaching was a full-time job and that 
he wasn’t interested in writing at all. (Throws the newspaper on 
the table.) This is the time for decision on Socrates. If we pro- 
mote him to assistant professor for a term of three years we'll have 
to keep him permanently. 

Pres.: (1s used to making others face the facts of life, as he likes to 
call them; the college generator has just broken down and he is mentally 
composing an appeal to a wealthy oilman alumnus who might be per- 
suaded to give a new generator—in Memory of my Beloved Mother, 
Who Sparked Me to My Success in Life—no, too blatant. ‘Just a 
simple placque—VYo Mom—too crude; realizes the others are waiting 
or him to speak.) \t isn’t always a real kindness to keep a man on. 

MemBer OF THE Boarp or Trustees: We don’t have tenure in 
my business. If a man doesn’t produce, he’s fired. 

Soc. Sct. Pror.: How many have you actually fired in the last 
two years? 

Vice-Pres.: The case before us is that of Socrates. Let’s be 
fair and make out as good a case as possible. 

Pui. Pror.: How can you make out a case for a teacher? We 
don’t know whether he is or isn’t affecting his students. We prob- 
ably won’t know until most of us are dead. I do know his con- 
versation is brilliant. 

Soc. Sci. Pror.: He refused to teach his class in my experimen- 
tal classroom, the one with the one-way mirror to conceal the 
observers. Said he wasn’t going to play stooge to my candid mi- 
crophone. Said my experiments wouldn’t prove anything any way. 

Puit. Pror.: What did they prove? 

Soc. Sci. Pror.: (Excited/y.) They’ve opened up a whole 
new field of research. They showed we need two more rooms and 
another research grant. 

Puit. Pror.: But what did they prove, exactly? 

Pres.: Gentlemen, we must get on with our business. I 
thought Socrates asked some very embarrassing questions of our 
guest lecturer in science. You just don’t take that sort of attitude 
toward a Nobel prize winner. 

Puit. Pror.: Isn’t that just the attitude one ought to take 
towards a visiting celebrity, especially if he is in science? Good 
for him to have his ideas challenged. 
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Vice-Pres.: I think we do too much to unsettle the minds of 
our students as it is. These lads need something positive, some 
definite theory, like Morituri’s book about the part religious poetry 
played in the training of great statesmen. That’s what an alumnus 
remembers after he leaves here. 

Trustee: I hear Socrates has been criticizing the notion of suc- 
cess. Calls it a bitch goddess, or some damn thing. Just what 
does he believe in? 

Humanities Proressor: (Enters the room hurriedly.) Sorry to be 
late. Our psychiatrist was discussing the case of Jones with me. 
I’m afraid we’ve lost the battle. I hope you haven’t finished with 
Socrates yet. Very difficult case that, very. My own depart- 
ment, too. (Doesn't seem to be too concerned about losing him.) 
Not interested in the Modern Language Association Meetings, 
I’m sorry to say. He says no other employment agency in the 
world first tries to dull the minds of its employers by reading them 
unreadable speeches. After those talks, Socrates says, a mechani- 
cal mouse would look good to a department chairman. 

Vice-Pres.: I don’t care for cynicism in so young a man. 

Puit. Pror.: Are you using cyzicism in the technical sense? 

(Vice-Pres. glares athim. Life is difficult enough without stopping 
to define one’s terms.) 

Pres.: He said at the last faculty meeting that weekend field 
trips ought to be abolished. (The President teaches one course in 
Political Science and is fond of taking his class down to Washington 
to observe “government in action.””) Says they could learn more by 
staying at home and thinking, but perhaps thinking is un-American. 

Human. Pror.: I’m afraid he precipitated a crisis with Jones. 
Asked him what he meant by religion. Jones says he’s destroyed 
his faith. 

Puit. Pror.: Did Jones have a faith to begin with—I mean a 
worth-while one? 

Vice-Pres.: Now look, we take in these young innocent kids and 
we destroy all their beliefs the first year, and then we don’t put any- 
thing in their place. 

Trustee: Well, it’s your pigeon, gentlemen. I don’t see much 
in his favor so far, but I’m willing to go along. 

Human. Pror.: The students call him sarcastic. I must say I 
don’t care for a man who claims to know nothing. If it’s true, it 
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means he hasn’t kept up with his field, and if it’s false, it means 
he’s insincere. 

Putt. Pror.: I hear he encouraged the editors of the student 
magazine to publish an article criticizing the Humanities Depart- 
ment. 

Human. Pror.: Yes. His own department! 

Set. Pror.: (Still lost in the wonder of his having spent a year 
studying a field other than science.) But isn’t it a good thing to 
have a center of controversy on the campus? 

Vice-Pres.: If it’s healthy controversy, yes. But all this dis- 
cussion of first causes only gets students upset. Like Jones. 

Pres.: As you know, I try to meet all the students each year and 
discuss their teachers with them. ( Thril/ of terror runs through all 
the professors.) 1 get very mixed reports on Socrates. 

Soc. Sci. Pror.: Can you tell me the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
verbal scores of your informants? Is there a correlation between 
higher intelligence and higher criticism? Or otce versa? 

Pres.: (Unaware that a simple question might not receive a 
simple answer.) Well, the Dean’s heard much the same thing, 
haven’t you? 

Dean: (Hasn't heard much of anything.) He turns in a lot of 
flunks. Far more than any one else. 

Soc. Sci. Pror.: Do you have a statistical sample? 

Dean: No, but there’s a definite trend there. I haven’t run 
the results off on a Chi? table, if that’s what you mean. (Puffs on 
his pipe, satisfied that he has scored a point in academic jargon.) Of 
course I’m not an (spits it out) educationist. 

Vice-Pres.: (Openly looks at a time table.) Vhat checks with 
my impression. Mixed reports about teaching. No writing. 

Pres.: (Hopefully.) That adds up to a cross check, in my 
opinion, 

Soc. Sci. Pror.: Well, it’s not my department. 

Pres.: (To Human. Prof.) How about you? 

Human. Pror.: (Doesn't want to say it outright.) Well, I'm 
not sure he can reach the C students. 

Puit. Pror.: Is that bad? 

Human. Pror.: Well, a C student, good, all-around fellow, went 
to him to get advice about doing better work. . . 

Puit. Pror.: You mean about raising his grade. 
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Human. Pror.: (lgnores the interruption.) And Socrates said 
“You're a C student and you'll always be a C student.” 

Vice-Pres.: (Halfway through the door.) C students are our 
bread and butter, gentlemen. 

Pres.: I take it we're in agreement? 

Puit. Pror.: Still... 

Pres.: (4 kindly man at heart.) How about a one year termi- 
nating appointment? That’ll give him a chance to look around. 
Agreed? Fine. I think I can get him a job off in Thrace some- 
where. 


Tue Enp. 


THE IMPACT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS ON GRADUATE SCHOOLS' 


by ROBERT W. McCULLOCH 


Western State College of Colorado 


That the impact of public school teachers enrolled for graduate 
work, especially in summer sessions, should be strongly felt by the 
graduate institutions concerned is to be expected. Some of the 
manifestations and effects of this impact are the subject of this 
report, the material for which was gathered during short visits 
on ten campuses, most of them in the Midwest, and all of them 
part of the area served by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Visits were planned to include a variety 
of institutions. Both multi-purpose institutions and _teacher- 
training institutions with graduate programs were included in the 
study. Summer programs were offered on each campus visited. 
Most of the institutions had off-campus programs which were an 
important part of their total program. 

There was evidence on all campuses that graduate enrollments 
were increasing. In part this increase in enrollment can be traced 
to the following influences: (1) government subsidization of 
veterans; (2) liberal policies of business and industry in financing 
and recognizing graduate degrees; (3) monetary recognition given 
to graduate degrees (especially the master’s degree) in the salary 
schedules of many school systems; (4) the requirement of the 
master’s degree or its equivalent for administrators in accredited 
schools (many states have a similar requirement for the adminis- 
trator’s certificate). 

This influx of students, many of whom are teachers and admin 
istrators, has brought some important modifications of the cur- 
ricula leading to the master’s degree. In the ten schools visited, 

1 Address delivered to Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Research, 
Chicago, Illinois, March 22, 1955. Also published in The North Central Association 


Quarterly, October, 1955, under the title of “The ROle of Graduate Schools in 
Teacher Education: A Study of Ten Graduate Programs.” 
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as well as in many of our graduate schools, the following trends 
should be mentioned: 


1. Much of the work for teachers and administrators is being 
given in summer school, night school, and off campus. The 
master’s degree is no longer a degree earned on campus during the 
regular academic year. 

2. The thesis is being replaced by course work or by some type 
of substitute field study. Many teachers and administrators are 
not interested in writing a thesis. 

3. Teachers have asked exemption from maximum load limits 
and have often been permitted to hasten the earning of the master’s 
degree. 

4. Graduate courses enrolling teachers have of necessity been 
much like undergraduate courses. The pressure of numbers alone 
has made the small class with active student participation a thing 
of the past—especially in summer graduate courses. The teacher 
who is alias interested in filling gaps in his education is not 
ready for the advanced level of instruction which some think the 
mark of the graduate course. As a result, the fifth year of educa- 
tron for coca and administrators has become to a considerable 
degree an extension of the four-year college program. 

s. Workshop courses have become a regular part of graduate 
instruction for teachers and administrators. This type of course 
offers the student a chance to capitalize on his own professional 
experience. It also gives students opportunity to seek answers to 
problems which have grown out of their professional experience. 

6. While the requirement of proficiency in a foreign language 
has remained in some master’s programs, it has all but disappeared 
in programs for teachers and administrators. 

7. The traditional requirement of an undergraduate B average, 
or its equivalent, has been modified almost everywhere. Some 
master’s degree programs require only the bachelor’s degree for 
admission to graduate study. It is almost universal to require 
that those who are admitted to graduate study must later be 
admitted to candidacy for the degree. A variety of screening 
devices are used in admitting graduate students to candidacy for 
the master’s degree. It is possible that those not capable of effec- 
tive graduate work can be eliminated at this step if there is little 
selectivity at the time of admission to graduate school. 


This study, completed during the summer of 1954, can be 
grouped in five areas, each of which will be given some considera- 
tion: admission to graduate school; graduate programs for 
teachers and administrators; summer graduate programs; gradu- 
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ate extension and night school programs; grade distribution in 
graduate courses, especially in education. 


II 


There are two schools of thought as to the nature of graduate 
work and the requirements that should be set for admission to 
graduate school. There are some who think it takes a higher level 
of ability to do adequate graduate work. It is also widely recog- 
nized that the degree of maturity of a student has a bearing on his 
ability to do satisfactory graduate work. Those who expect out- 
standing ability as well as more maturity in graduate students 
feel that admission to graduate school should be selective. It is 
their view that teachers should maintain the same high standards 
of scholarship and research that have been demanded of graduate 
students in other fields of graduate study. The second school 
of thought proceeds on the principle that the graduate school has 
an obligation to provide a meaningful and profitable year of study 


beyond the bachelor’s degree—especially for those who are quali- 


fied teachers. Those who hold this liberal philosophy think the 
master’s degree should be given in recognition of this year of study 
beyond the bachelor’s degree. It is interesting that a dean who 
gave strong verbal support to the first of these positions a few 
years ago is now the responsible chairman of a graduate program 
for teachers which accepts teachers and administrators on the 
much more liberal basis which has wide acceptance today. 

The ten institutions included in this study divide in two groups. 
Four of them have other requirements than merely the possession 
of the bachelor’s degree for admission to graduate school. The 
quality of undergraduate work most commonly required for ad- 
mission of teachers and administrators to graduate study is nearer 
the C average than the B average; however, many departments 
in these four institutions usually require nearer a B average than 
a C average. In two institutions the admission to graduate work 
in the department of psychology was not granted even to all 
applicants with a B average in undergraduate work. The members 
of these departments justified their high level of selectivity by 
maintaining that their facilities were limited, and that the pro 
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fession of psychologist should be more limited than the teaching 
profession. All institutions have some procedure for admitting 
non-degree students. These four institutions all have procedures 
for accepting, for graduate study, promising teachers with poor 
undergraduate records. They may be admitted on probation; 
they may be admitted after completing a term of undergraduate 
work with a B average; or they may be required to complete more 
hours than the minimum requirements for the degree for which 
they are working. One of these four schools reported, for 1952-53, 
1868 applicants, of whom 1522 were admitted, and 346, or 15.6 
per cent, were rejected. Another of the four schools with selective 
admission reported the following rejections for 1954-55 (as of 
June 1, 1954): 


No. of No. No. Per cent 

Applicants Admitted Rejected Rejected 
All graduate students 1361 913 448 33 
Grad, students in education 99 81 18 18 
Grad. students in psychology 187 47 140 75 


Six of the institutions visited during the summer required only 
the bachelor’s degree for admission to graduate programs for 
teachers. One of the six requires a C average in undergraduate 
work as well as the bachelor’s degree. Since departments often 
set their own standards for admission, the standards for admission 
to graduate school vary within the same graduate school; thus, 
in these six schools there were departments and schools outside 
the Education field which had more selectivity than was found in 
the Education program. 

The trend seems to be to accept most teachers and administra- 
tors if they have bachelor’s degrees. Only a few applicants with 
especially weak undergraduate records would be rejected in a great 
many institutions. 


The effect of the heavy enrollment of teachers and administra- 
tors on the programs of the graduate schools was found to be great 
beyond dispute. Some of the graduate programs studied were 
exclusively for teachers and administrators. In one multiple- 


= 
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purpose institution, which awarded 564 degrees in 1953-$4, 347 
were Master of Education degrees. In another multiple-pur- 
pose institution, 533 of 3035 degree-students were specializing 
in Education. Of the 1487 working on the master’s degree, 354 
were working for the Master of Education degree. Of 1498 
working for the doctor’s degree, 179 were working in the field of 
Education. 

Most of the ten institutions visited provided some substitute 
for the master’s thesis. In some institutions additional courses 
could replace the thesis. Usually the student had to take an 
additional summer’s study to complete the extra course work. 
A few institutions permit the substitution of research papers in 
approved courses for the master’s thesis. One institution permits 
the substitution of a field study. One institution permits a 
project to replace a thesis. In one multiple-purpose institution 
the staff members stated that it was almost unknown for a master’s 
thesis to be written in Education. Staff members would not 
undertake the supervision of a master’s thesis, as they felt they 
needed their time to supervise doctoral work. Several staff 
members in the institutions which still retain the thesis require- 
ment for the degree were convinced that it was just a matter of 
time until the thesis requirement disappeared. Dissatisfaction 
with the research and writing being done was encountered, as 
well as a sense of frustration among the staff members of institu- 
tions which retain the hard-and-fast thesis requirement. They 
were convinced they were spread too thin by the demands of 
thesis supervision, participation in final orals, and advisement 
service. 

A number of those responsible for graduate programs for teach- 
ers expressed the opinion that teachers need a wider and deeper 
academic program rather than research experience. It was also 
common to hear the view expressed that the graduate program 
should meet the educational deficiencies of those admitted to 
graduate study. This need for meeting deficiencies is especially 
observed in elementary teachers. Undergraduate courses would 
meet the need of the teacher or administrator, but would not 
advance the student toward the coveted master’s degree. One 
solution is to give the teacher graduate credit for “‘gap-filling.” 
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There are several ways to do this. If the teacher takes a junior- 
senior course, it is entirely respectable to give him graduate credit 
if he does additional work; however, some institutions limit the 
amount of such credit that can be included in a degree program. 
It is possible to give reduced hours of graduate credit for under- 
graduate courses. It is also possible to give undergraduate work 
to graduate students as a graduate course and to expect the 
mature nature of the students in the class to result in an up- 
grading of the level of work. 

During my summer of travel and study I observed a few experi- 
mental developments in graduate programs for teachers. At 
Iowa State Teachers College a graduate student council has been 
organized. ‘This device is used in summer only. This council had 
served a useful purpose on this campus. On the same campus I 
found a student teaching course offered at the graduate level—not 
as a means of satisfying certification requirements, but as a device 
for providing teachers who already had undergraduate student 
teaching credit an opportunity for classroom experience under 
observation and supervision at an advanced level. Southern 
Illinois University has developed a selective internship program 
open to a few of the most promising graduate students. These 
students are placed in approved school systems in the Carbondale 
area. .The interns in the program are looked upon as the future 
leaders of education in southern Illinois. The English staff at 
Bowling Green State University teaches a required graduate course 
in research and writing. Towa State Teachers College has provided 
advisory committees for its graduate students, rather than the 
single adviser commonly found elsewhere. Mixed reaction was 
encountered to the advisory program. Some thought it was not 
working as planned. Some thought it could not be continued as 
the pressure of larger enrollments began to be felt. One staff 
member was enthusiastic and thought everything possible should 
be done to continue the committee system of advising graduate 
students. 


IV 


The pressure of the enrollment of teachers and administrators 
upon our graduate schools is felt especially during the summer 
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session. At this time, teacher training institutions become 
graduate teacher training institutions, and many liberal arts 
institutions become teacher education institutions. Dean Walter 
R. Horlacher, of Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
made a study of enrollments of summer schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. He reported that between 33% and 68% of 
summer enrollments were in the graduate school (this includes 
only those schools having established graduate programs). He 
also found that 65% to 100% of the graduate enrollments con- 
sisted of students specializing in Education. A similar situation 
was reported in the ten institutions visited during this study. As 
a valid generalization it can be assumed that half of the summer 
enrollment will be graduate students, even though during the regu- 
lar academic year the graduate enrollment may not be more than 
one-fifth or one-fourth of the total enrollment. The increased 
importance of the graduate school during the summer session 
has brought all institutions similar problems. It was observed 
that the Education staff was heavily loaded with graduate courses, 
many of them with large enrollments. A companion problem 
was the disappointingly small enrollments in many courses offered 
outside the Education field. Summer directors have a continuing 
problem of dealing with departments whose offerings are not at- 
tractive to teachers and administrators. 

One solution to this problem is to add visiting professors to the 
staff in the areas in which teachers and administrators are inter- 
ested. Visiting professors are not expected to give much service 
outside the classroom, although they are sometimes used to help 
with final oral examinations. Those institutions which grant 
summer leaves have a special problem to face. It is difficult to 
handle students whose advisers are not on the campus. The prob- 
lem of lack of continuity of summer staff was recognized in sev- 
eral of the ten institutions covered in this study. 

Two other solutions to the problem of pressure on the Education 
staff have been observed. One institution cut the teaching load 
of all regular staff members to release their time for directing 
research, advising graduate students, and serving on thesis com- 
mittees. Another institution had worked out an arrangement 
for transferring funds from other departments to the Department 
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of Education for the summer session only. This enlarged the 
funds available for the appointment of visiting staff. 

The two most difficult problems for the summer director are 
finding additional Education staff—every institution is expanding 
in the same direction—and dealing with unpopular courses and 
departments. Areas which prove too unpopular cannot be con- 
tinued in the summer program. Departments seeking to attract 
additional enrollment find that courses tailor-made for teachers 
and administrators greatly increase their drawing power. This 
is especially true in courses in the teaching of subject-matter areas. 

It seems clear that present policies of summer leaves are not 
adequate in those departments which primarily serve teachers and 
administrators. A well-executed program of sabbatical leaves 
would seem to have a vital réle to play in helping staff members 
to prepare to meet the challenge of teaching graduate students 
during the summer months. It seems wise that staff members 
who are responsible for graduate programs for teachers and ad- 
ministrators should not be given leave during the summer months. 

How to upgrade a staff primarily concerned with undergradu- 
ate instruction during the regular year was found to be recognized 
as a real problem, but most summer school directors agreed that 
the responsibility for meeting this need lay primarily with the 
individual staff member. Suitable leave policies and group con- 
ferences might be helpful, but the individual staff member will 
have to do the job himself. Since many teachers and adminis- 
trators can be evaluated only in terms of their performance in 
graduate courses, the staff member who does not adjust his teaching 
methods and grading standards to the greater maturity of his 
students will fail to that extent in maintaining the graduate 
nature of his course work. If the graduate courses are not truly 
graduate in nature, the degrees given will not be truly graduate 
degrees either. 


Paralleling the growth of summer graduate programs is the ex- 
pansion of graduate work for teachers in night school and off the 
campus. Such programs are frequently planned in cooperation 
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with public school systems as in-service training programs. One 
institution visited offered almost all its graduate work after four 
o’clock. Most of its graduate students were part-time students, 
as were also many of its undergraduate students. A few institu- 
tions located in smaller cities have organized graduate courses on 
the campus at night or on Saturday. Where this practice was 
found it was assumed that the quality of the work done on the 
campus was higher than the work which would be done in a similar 
course given off the campus. However, several staff members in 
the institutions visited were not convinced that the quality of such 
courses was any higher when given on the campus. They felt 
that the time and energy the student consumed in travel offset 
any theoretical advantage of studying in an academic atmosphere. 

Most of the ten institutions covered in this study offer graduate 
courses in organized extension centers or in cooperation with local 
public school systems. In 1945 a committee of the Association of 
American Universities recommended that not more than two- 
fifths of the credit for the master’s degree should be earned in 
extension or at off-campus centers.'. Where transfer of graduate 
credits is permitted, these credits would come within the same 
recommendation. One multi-purpose institution with several 
graduate extension centers permits all except one summer of the 
Master of Education degree to be earned in these centers. Smaller 
institutions usually restrict off-campus and transfer credit, com- 
bined, to one-fourth to one-third of the total program. One 
institution included in this study permits only one-sixth of the work 
for the Master of Education degree to be done by extension. 


Many graduate students were found to be served by extension 
programs. One multi-purpose institution reported that 30% 
to 40% of its extension enrollments were graduate enrollments. 
One institution in the Rocky Mountain area reported that 10% 
of its extension enrollments were graduate enrollments. Two 
recently established graduate programs in the Midwest were found 
in institutions where 10% and 20% of the extension enrollments 
were graduate. The number of graduate students in extension 


1 The Master’ s Degrees, Journal of Proceedings, Association of American Universi- 
ties (reprint), 1945, pp. 9-10. 
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courses is increasing not only in absolute numbers but also in 
relation to total extension enrollments. 

Almost every institution visited was anxious to maintain the 
quality of work done off the campus. Several institutions have 
well-organized extension libraries with adequate holdings. In at 
least one case, graduate students felt that they received better 
library service in off-campus courses than they did in campus 
courses. One institution urges its off-campus students to visit 
the campus to consult their graduate advisers about their off- 
campus programs. Another institution sends graduate advisers 
to extension centers to aid graduate students in planning their 
programs. At least two institutions have compared grading stand- 
ards in off-campus courses with those in campus courses, not to 
the disadvantage of the off-campus work. 


Vi 


An unsystematic survey of the grades given to graduate students 
in the institutions visited supports the conclusion that A and B 
are the characteristic graduate grades. The grade of C or equiva- 
lent is rarely given. Students admitted to graduate programs for 
teachers and administrators are unlikely to be eliminated from the 
program by unsatisfactory grades. The requirement of a B av- 
erage for admission to candidacy or for the granting of the master’s 
degree does not serve as a reliable means of eliminating undesirable 
or unqualified degree-applicants. The percentage of unsatis- 
factory graduate grades in the six institutions which admitted all 
bachelor’s degree holders was not higher than it was in those insti- 
tutions which were selective in admitting teachers and adminis- 
trators to their graduate programs.' 


' Summary of grade distributions in graduate courses from several of the ten 
institutions visited during the summer of 1954: 


Type of Course A,% B,% C.% Other, % 
Large institution, all grades 41 $1 4 6 
Same, Education grades 31 59 5 4 
Multi-purpose, Ed. courses* 35 60 4 4 
Teacher-training, all courses 29 64 7 1.2 
Large institution, Ed. courses* 50 43 3 4 (covers 10-yr. period) 
Multi-purpose, Ed. courses* 36 $7 2.4 5 (1947-48) 
Multi-purpose, Ed. courses* 28 58 (2% B-) 12 (summer, 1953) 


* Indicates institutions with restrictive policies of admissions. 


| 
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The systems of grades for graduate students at Wayne Univer- 
sity and the University of Michigan are of some interest. Since 
approximately 90% of all graduate grades are A and B grades, 
these institutions have developed a means of making graduate 
grades more discriminating. Wayne University has the following 
graduate grades: Honor, Pass, Pass Weak, and Unsatisfactory. 
No evidence was found that the grade of Pass Weak was much 
used. The system at the University of Michigan provides a sys- 
tem of pluses and minuses for A, B, and C. Point values are 
assigned to each grade—g for A-plus, and so on down, with 1 for 
C-minus. The requirements for the master’s degree include a 
§ point (clear B) average. The officials of the Graduate School 
at the University of Michigan are well enough satisfied with the 
system to recommend it to others. Some of the staff members 
at the University feel, however, that it is not possible to make the 
fine distinctions required by this grade system. The system does 
make it possible for those teaching graduate students to attempt 
a more discriminating judgment of each student. No breakdown 
of graduate grades was available to show the frequency with which 
the plus and minus signs were actually used by those teaching 
graduate courses. A grade-point average of 6 to 7 is considered 
satisfactory for graduate work beyond the master’s degree. This 
is a B-plus to A-minus average. The evidence from grade reports 
at this institution is that the three lower grades, C-plus, C, and 


C-minus, are not much used, especially in Education courses. 


Vil 


One opinion encountered during this study was the view that 
the fifth-year program for teachers was a professional program and 
should be in the department or school of Education rather than in 
the graduate school. This would imply a professional degree to 
replace the master’s degree. One does not have to assume that 
the fifth-year program for teachers is better or worse than a master’s 
degree program, but only that it is different. Many institutions 
approximate this judgment by giving the master’s degree for teach- 
ers a different name—often, Master of Education. 

Mixed reactions have been received from those who have read 
this report. It has been suggested that I should view with alarm 
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the prostitution of the graduate school. One letter suggested that 
the fifth-year program should be evaluated in terms of improved 
teachers and better teaching rather than in terms of language 
and thesis requirements. One friend suggested that the small 
graduate school can still preserve the research in the master’s 
program, since its staff does not use its time to supervise doctoral 
programs. Some recommend inventiveness rather than conven- 
tional graduate work. One reaction to this report was that con- 
siderable screening takes place in approving teachers and admin- 
istrators for admission to candidacy, even if it does not at the time 
of admission to the graduate school. 

It seems clear to me, after talking to more than one hundred 
of those who are responsible for our graduate programs for teachers 
and administrators, that the fifth-year program is considered a 
graduate program and that the master’s degree is almost univer- 
sally used to recognize the achievement of the fifth year of training. 
State laws and school policy are drafted in terms of the master’s 
degree as the fifth year of teacher-training. I conclude that we 
will continue to offer the fifth year of training for teachers and 
administrators as part of our graduate program, and that we will 
continue to award the master’s degree at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, probably without requiring either a thesis or a foreign 
language for the degree. 


... AND ONE TO GROW ON 


By FRANK LAYCOCK 


University of California at Riverside 


During 1952-53, nearly 250 college teachers spent a year away 
from their regular jobs at the expense of the Ford Foundation. I 
was one of them, and found my experience stimulating enough to 
suggest communicating it. For the terms of the grant were what a 
good many teachers have in mind when they dream about “‘pro- 
fessional growth”: a liberal stipend with no strings attached, so 
that research, study, and travel may be variously combined. In 
the words of the announcement brochure: 


The Fellowship Program is based upon the belief that a year 
devoted to study, research, observation, or experiment will renew 
and enrich the intellectual lives of the recipients of these awards 
and give them the opportunity to reflect upon the ends and means 
of their tasks as teachers. 


Fortunately, this belief had $1,400,000 to support it in the year 
mentioned, as one ot the projects of The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. The Fund is one of the independent financial 
entities the Ford Foundation has incorporated, and is charged with 
trying new ways to raise the quality of teaching. 

I was certainly looking for ways to improve. After six years of 
teaching assorted courses, I knew some of my inadequacies as a 
psychologist, and desired to take a sabbatical leave for concen- 
trated study and training. My college made sabbatical provisions, 
but only one or two people a year could take advantage of them. 
There were bonding requirements and other stipulations which 
led me to look for some other way of financing a leave. When 
I read about the Fund, the optimistic part of me grew excited. 
The aim was to improve teaching, young teachers were preferred, 
and quotas insured that major universities would not monopolize 
the applications. The project was partly conceived to reduce the 
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dislocation expected when Korean fighting would drain off college 
students and force faculty cutbacks. If a college agreed to release 
a teacher for a year and promised also to take him back, the teacher 
should profit from his year away and his replacement might reduce 
the number of people leaving teaching. 

Filling out the application did some good in itself: it asked for an 
“intellectual autobiography” to determine how a candidate’s 
design for the year related to his background. Writing out such a 
statement for somebody else to read turned out to be exacting, and 
clarified some of my ideas. I had been one of the force-fed stu- 
dents of war-time, finishing graduate study early. However, six 
years at the same college had given surprisingly broad experience. 
The psychology department was small enough for everyone to 
tackle a variety of assignments. We tried to serve a large rural and 
mountainous region where public schools needed assistance; 
starting an M.A. curriculum strained our resources; and pioneer- 
ing techniques in training counselors took extra time and energy. 
As I came to understand when writing it all out, ] certainly needed 
to put this industrious “experience” into perspective. I required 
more skill for the immediate job the administration laid out; 
I should also pick for myself a long-range pattern to begin fashion- 
ing. Accordingly, I specified hopefully that I should like to study 
certain areas in psychology, acquire added skill in testing and 
remediation, and visit several campuses. A genial geologist rep- 
resenting the Fund came up to interview me; I took good-natured 
kidding from my colleagues about being the sort of teacher who 
needs special help, and prepared stoically for a polite refusal. It 
has been a family joke ever since that my wife, in looking over 
the mail several weeks later, decided we were too poor to respond 
to any more appeals, and started to throw away something from 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education. She noticed, 
however, that my name was typed, and decided this must indeed 
be a gilt-edged charity. Two minutes later she read the letter 
over the phone and a student in my office fled for cover. I was 
grateful to have no more classes that afternoon. 

Arranging to rent our house, tidying up for a successor, packing 
to move, dickering long-distance for housing in Chicago—all this 
and more exhausted our patience and ingenuity. But we never 
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allowed ourselves to forget our luck: the grant was my regular 
salary plus an additional sum to help in moving—munificent, as 
fellowships go. I could take my family with me and look forward 
to a comfortable sabbatical. This is a long step forward from the 
assumption implied in many subventions, that stringent living is 
the ideal condition for study and intellectual growth. Far from 
throwing up my hands at one more instance of the Ford Founda. 
tion’s prodigality, I hope the Fellowships justify not only the 
general aim but the specific procedures, including liberal support 
of Fellows. Remembering our good fortune, we could stand the 
notice from a Chicago apartment hotel that there were available 
“bedroom units which would take care of your family on a monthly 
basis of $250.00 to $275.00 per month [sic]. This rental requires 
a six-month occupancy.” 

We left our car at home in capable hands and discovered hap- 
pily that certain airline flights were, if not cheap, cheaper than 
anything else but the bus. We mailed bedding and books ahead, 
took a chance on an inexpensive hotel, and finally made it to the 
airport. As we flew the 2000 miles holding our sleeping children, 
we reflected that less than a century before our forebears had 
crossed the plains pushing handcarts. A kindly relative met us, 
lent her car to track down rental ads, and recommended her doctor 
when the baby had intestinal flu for six days ina hotelroom. After 
an endless two weeks we profited from a landlady’s miraculous 
change of heart, and moved just in time for the autumn quarter. 


II 


I chose the University of Chicago because it is one of the world’s 
great academic centers, and because of a curriculum it announced 
where related departments in the area I wished to investigate 
contributed to a unified offering. Several professors I knew had 
taught there and spoken of its merit. There was a flattering cate- 
gory for me, “Visiting Scholar,” which would simplify registration 
by waiving fees and course credit. And it was also a campus 
willing to accept my brother as a regular student without his hav- 
ing finished high school, where he was bored. Consequently I 
came prepared to find the Midway a satisfactory place. There 
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were some surprises, of course. I readily accustomed myself to 
the soot and grime which a Westerner always notices at first. It 
was incongruous to see blonde hair on women whose faces were 
certainly not Nordic, until my wife reminded me of bleaches and I 
remembered the status accorded Northwest Europeans in America. 
Crime is part of Chicago’s stereotype, but it was disquieting to 
find the University’s environs consistently near first (or last) 
place on the police department’s scoreboard. The “South Side 
Slasher” raised newspaper circulation and neighborhood blood 
pressure by escaping capture for some time after having attacked 
a few women with a butcher knife. We missed our quiet Sacra- 
mento Valley town when we saw that the only crops for miles 
around were sidewalk trees, brown lawns, and potted plants. 

As a prospective student, however, the perturbing part of my 
initiation to Chicago was the reaction to the University I observed 
among citizens. I expected the treatment, given professors and 
the campus in Colonel McCormick’s Tribune, especially in an 
election year; the neighborhood weekly’s real estate interests 
accounted for the animus toward one of the faculty serving on the 
Chicago Housing Authority. But I decided that the general 
public and not a reactionary fringe supported the conviction that 
the campus sheltered unshaven pinks who connived at negro 
invasion of nearby apartments; that everybody over there shared 
Hutchins’ opinions on everything; and that above all the Midway 
was “no place to send a child of mine!” ‘Tuition of $240.00 a 
quarter would make me hesitate, too, but that wasn’t part of the 
argument. Back home the town-gown split was irritating; 
here it was apparently a serious business. I noted, and respected, 
the faculty members who used speaking engagements to spread 
the idea that a university which did not challenge the status quo 
and thus annoy the community wasn’t a university. I wondered, 
however, if the message reached the most appropriate quarters. 
Certainly my neighbors were hard to convince. 

My own little affairs crowded in temporarily as I started the 
routine of registering. Here I found I was neither fish nor flesh. 
On the one hand, as a college teacher on a post-doctoral fellowship 
I wasn’t planning to do research primarily, as my Guggenheim 
and Rockefeller colleagues had trained clerks to expect. On the 
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other, although I said I planned to attend classes, what was to be 
done with a student who paid no fees, professed indifference to 
course credit and grades, and didn’t care about a degree? “Ford 
Fellows” were a special sub-category of “Visiting Scholar” and 
hadn’t been seen often; so nobody knew yet how to treat them. 
Perseverance, adaptable clerks, and thoughtful advisers eventu- 
ally produced carte blanche to the University community. I 
appreciated the generosity when I learned that even Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s millions were not equal to keeping a private university 
affluent these days. The librarian who let me have stack privi- 
leges said there were plenty of desks right then: “good for you, 
but bad for us.” 

It did not take long to settle into the routine of a student. Tak- 
ing roll is puerile in graduate classes; so I was free to wander about. 
I briefly explained my status when I asked permission to visit 
classes, and was not hindered. The teachers who ached to return 
to their calculations weren’t bothered by one more chair in the 
room; the ones who took pains with their classes invited friendly 
participation. Fellow students accepted me without question, 
and I found them helpful and of high caliber. It was a while 
before I knew the library plan blindfold; building names were a 
puzzle; finding a meal always meant a compromise; and the whole 
year never dulled my vexation at having to take three different 
and decidedly uncoordinated busses each way. In the book store 
high prices tweaked my conscience as I remembered how Public 
Law 346 has tempted teachers to assign multiple texts. I met 
familiar professors: some gazed out the window as they droned; 
one specialized in arousing students’ emotions in order to make dis- 
cussion of them meaningful; others invited participation to excess. 
I was delighted at the careful organization most courses showed, 
when I estimated that each student was paying from three to ten 
dollars per class meeting. It soothed my pride to watch big names 
in the professorial world having trouble, too, with the talkative 
youngster in the front row or the school-of-hard-knocks cynic. I 
was amused when a one-car specialist excused himself abruptly to 
drive his wife to a meeting. From the beginning I was curious 
about a unique arrangement followed by a large segment of the 
University: each twelve-week quarter devotes the first eight 
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weeks to class work and the last four to consultation and inde- 
pendent study. Having grown up on the semester system, quarters 
slipped by pretty fast, but this abbreviation was breath-taking. 
As I suspected, the practice during the last four weeks ranged from 
continued classes or dogged consultation, to tests the first day and 
course grades the next. 

With one quarter succeeding another, the sabbatical took on a 
pattern. Being relieved of the requirement to take tests or toil 
over assignments—and it was quite a relief—I found myself acting 
more like a scholar and less like a student. The library was more 
important than the classroom, the teacher sometimes more arrest- 
ing than his lecture. I attended classes for a while each quarter, 
collected bibliographies and outlines to compare with my own, and 
then concentrated on wide reading. I had learned to study inde- 
pendently in teaching, but in this renewed réle of student it was 
hard at first to change habits learned as an undergraduate. After 
a while I no longer felt bound: I attended a course right through 
to the end, or left it to go my own way. Since I am by training 
rather docile and reticent, this change was long overdue and wel- 
come. 

Reading extensively and discussing problems became the chief 
regular activities, and ones appropriate to a sabbatical. But I 
feel fortunate, as I look back on the year, to have had other, 
varied claims on my attention. I was raised in a big city, but 
after several years in a rural town I found it hard to choose among 
campus and community affairs. Our budget and_ peripheral 
neighborhood disciplined us. We made regular visits to museums 
and galleries, parks and buildings. I felt the tempo of a “com- 
munity of scholars” each time I checked the weekly campus calen- 
dar. A steady line of world-renowned persons come year in and 
year out to lecture and to consult: this particular year, W. H. 
Auden, Margaret Mead, Jean Piaget, Jacques Maritain, Konrad 
Adenauer, Learned Hand, Felix Frankfurter, and many others. 
We attended superb performances of Bach’s Mass and St. Mat. 
thew Passion by the University Choir with the Chicago Symphony; 
heard Myra Hess; and saw the Balinese Dancers, a legitimate play 
or two, and some splendid movies. We could, of course, have 
gone out every night in the week to something different. What 
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we did, we consciously stored away for remembrance in the leaner 
years ahead. I was particularly stimulated by trips to two uni- 
versity campuses at some distance from Chicago, where I went to 
visit friends. Each journey took two consecutive nights aboard 
a bus, as I remember. I was embarrassed to be so warmly treated 
by both established friend and busy stranger. I came away with 
a stack of reprints and a comradship I hadn’t expected. When I 
meet wrangling over promotions, “publish or perish,” and the 
high-pressure scientist, I prefer to remember the time freely given 
to walking about, shop talk, and unsolicited suggestions. 


Ill 


These two visits, coming at the end of the academic year, were 
a climax. The three quarters had been one intellectual stimulus 
after another, but common to all was something which took a con- 
centrated week-end to see clearly. Since returning home I have 
tried to sort out the scattered data and half-formed conclusions, 
and I keep returning to one important fact which is both start and 
finish: Iam amember of a profession which I see now much more 
clearly than before. Much more clearly, too, than I would have 
done without time away from the job for rumination. What 
began, among other things, as curiosity over other teachers’ 
methods and the areas where I needed more training, ended with 
realizing what the Fund’s brochure meant when it mentioned the 
ends and means of the task of teaching. 

The most superficial key to this conclusion was moving to a new 
campus. The University of Chicago is large in aim, staff, and stu- 
dent body, but it is not the same as a state university of equal size. 
The argument over changing the College’s B.A. drew attention to 
the exploratory character which has been Chicago’s for sixty years. 
Its scheme of a coherent liberal arts background for specialization 
and the provision for separate undergraduate staff have been dis- 
cussed for a decade and more. The independent spirit of the 
teaching force in both instruction and research I noticed in my own 
field and throughout the campus. Course offerings and arrange- 
ments reflected different presuppositions than I had met elsewhere. 
The faculty and student body were cosmopolitan in outlook and 
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accent. I found aspects which were, I thought, preferable to 
those back home, some of which could be transplanted. In fact, 
the architecture, professional reputation, and daily pace many 
times increased my humility and occasionally provoked discour- 
agement. 

Then I would consider the growth still possible. My own devel- 
opment has been slow in some respects which the sabbatical was 
tailor-made to stimulate. Seeing others baffled by one’s own prob- 
lems was reassuring; watching them grope toward solutions 
invited comparison. Knowing that the University’s resources are 
among the world’s best, provided a criterion for judging other 
institutions. The variety of research projects under way sug- 
gested new directions for investigation; techniques recently devised 
were marvelous. The production of both publications and fledg- 
ling professors was cause for admiration and encouragement. 

The impression which will be clearest for the longest time, how- 
ever, was slow to appear. Academic freedom was a neutral con- 
cept to me until a few years ago: I had felt neither its absence 
nor presence in my classroom experience. But all Californians 
have been made aware of the family feud at the state university, 
and I followed it carefully in various printed accounts. Joining 
the American Association of University Professors brought into 
my hands some militant publications bearing on both the general 
problem and the California cause céleébre. Then I went straight 
from the seat of the trouble to a center of agitation. I am told 
that few campuses were so outspoken and generous in their defense 
of the professors under fire as Chicago. I was cordially invited to 
an Association chapter meeting and heard a discussion of what to 
do when (not “if’) congressional investigators appeared. The 
annual meeting of the Association took up the theme. Coffee 
shop and commons heard many opinions, public forums debated 
the issue, and news columns reported fact and rumor. Before the 
year was up I became absorbed in the implications of academic 
freedom for me and tried to make intelligent statements to myself. 

As a result of halting thought, I believe I now realize what little 
in my graduate training or professional experience made clear or 
even mentioned. The academic world is honorable, grudgingly 
respected, and underpaid; but above everything it is absolutely 
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indispensable and presently in acute danger. What is more, the 
same is true whether at Chicago or hidden away in a small college. 
Normal schools, private colleges, and sprawling universities share 
the danger, for all are “part of the main.” If I may be trite, I 
have a sense of community with scholars which is sharpened by a 
common threat. AndI also feel a related surge of pride and 
strength. Intellectual values may be under withering fire, and we 
may be ourselves partly responsible, but the intensity of the attack 
should light up our exposed position. 

This sabbatical leave, then, has been a period of needed growth 
and re-creation. It has allowed me to grasp the responsibility 
which is a scholar’s and the long road that leads to genuine scholar- 
ship. This has, I know, happened to countless other college 
people. It is satisfying to find that now I, in my turn, have come 
to see more clearly that there is more to the academic life than lec- 
tures and research grants. I hope The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education will be able to continue making available opportu- 
nities for professional growth, and that many teachers will gain by 
them as I believe I have. 


“DON’T PUSH IT, PROFESSOR” 


By LEWIS A. FROMAN, JR. 


Yale University 


In this day and age it is becoming increasingly difficult for the 
college student to cope academically with all that confronts him. 
I’m sure that this is by no means a startling fact to most educators, 
but I sometimes wonder if it is realized just how far it is going and 
just how serious a problem it is and will be in another decade as 
academic standards soar up and up. Now, I am fully aware of the 
need for the development of well-trained minds, so that we may 
carry on where our predecessors left of, and even open new vistas 
not yet imagined. The world has need of such men, especially 
since the fate of the United States lies in the strength it can muster 
in its fight for “‘peaceful co-existence.”” However, I would like to 
draw attention to another side of this problem and try, if I may, to 
point out a few fallacies in this highly competitive system which 
is being so eagerly pushed, at least in some of the so-called 
“high standard” American colleges. As this is taking place in our 
universities and colleges, it is only natural that its effect will be 
felt in the schools preparing for these colleges; so the hand of aca- 
demic pressure even reaches down into the secondary schools and 
the effect becomes notably widespread. Let us first look at a 
specific example of a student in college caught in this maelstrom of 
academic pressure, and see just what is demanded of him and what 
his chances are for survival in a high level college. 


All Work, No Play—An Illustration 


The case history which I am about to relate is one of which I 
have first-hand knowledge. Indeed, the inspiration to write this 
article is in a large measure due to this rather unfortunate victim 
of academic circumstance. I am fully aware that this illustration 
is not a typical one for the average college student, but to have it 
happen at all seems to warrant our thoughtful attention. To 
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begin with, a short background of the boy is in order, so that it 
cannot be said that he is handicapped as compared with other 
students because of an unfavorable pre-college environment. 

The student’s father is engaged in research for a well-known 
company, and has given his son an acquaintance with and deep 
interest in science. The boy himself, with the complete approval 
of his parents, wants nothing more than to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. This is not a whim; it means everything that the boy 
stands for; thus the factor of motivation is present to a high degree. 
This student possesses a high native intellect as measured by the 
usual tests. During the past summer he tutored two boys in 
advanced algebra who had failed to pass the subject the previous 
year. His pupils passed the examination in algebra given before 
the opening of the school year, and thus were enabled to keep 
abreast of their class. 

Our “hero” is now in his second year at one of the top universi- 
ties in the country (one of the big three of the Ivy League) and is 
majoring in chemistry. A glance at his schedule is all that is 
required to drive home the point I wish to make. He carries 27 
hours of class work, including 10 hours in the laboratory. The 
afternoons he is not working in the laboratory he spends studying; 
and he studies between four and five hours a night, six nights a 
week. Let me remind you that this boy is top-level material, 
with a very strong predilection for the sciences. This means that 
he is studying every night except Saturday until twelve-thirty (on 
Saturday he somewhat hesitantly has the audacity to go to a 
movie), and is up every morning at seven for breakfast and then to 
an eight o’clock class, six days a week. This all boils down to 
between 65 and 70 hours of academic work per week, including 
eight hours Sunday: certainly a formidable schedule. 


Why All the Pressure? 


All right, now; how has all of this come about? What I am try- 
ing to emphasize is the fact that this is obviously a result of the 
very laudable efforts on the part of teachers in particular and 
colleges in general to do an even better job. But is it not true that 
if these efforts are successful this year and all members of the indi- 
vidual classes perform better than ever before, the professors would 
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still feel that a more or less normal grade distribution should exist? 
After all, all students can’t go through college with “A” averages. 
Furthermore, success in attaining a higher level of performance 
this year will serve as an incentive for setting still higher goals of 
achievement next year. This brings us to the fact that as the boys 
are pushed harder and the results are encouraging, the courses get 
still harder, and each year the snowball gets a little bigger. This 
is indeed a vicious cycle, and where it will eventually lead I 
believe to be one of the fundamental issues of the day. 


Extra-Curricular Activities Vs. Academic Necessities 


Although the foregoing illustration may be extreme, and not the 
average for all colleges or even the average for all students of the 
college in question, it does happen to many individual students in 
many colleges. (No doubt the chemistry major is more difficult 
and time-consuming in most colleges than other majors.) How- 
ever, the fact remains that it is becoming increasingly harder for 
the serious-minded student to engage in extra-curricular activities 
designed to relieve the pressure of work and to help the student 
become adjusted to the busy and extremely complex situations 
which face him in the four to eight years during which he is 
attempting to prepare for life. But is such a back-breaking aca- 
demic schedule really the best preparation for life? It may be the 
best preparation for the Graduate Record Examination, or the 
course of action which is most likely to lead to an invitation from 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Why is there so much talk about the development of the “whole 
man” and so little being done about it? Do we really believe that 
the colleges have a responsibility for the enlargement of the physi- 
cal, moral, and social aspects of the students’ development, or are 
we merely paying lip service to these ideals? Spokesmen for the 
colleges (mostly presidents) seem to agree that they do have an 
obligation in these directions, but somehow this theory never 
seems to filter down to where it can be carried out in the student’s 
actual program, The very word extra-curricular seems to throw 
all of these things in our thinking beyond and apart from the cur- 
riculum. Is this what we want? 
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Taking a stand for a “complete” education 


Before going any further in this discussion, perhaps I should 
make myself clear where I believe the future of the United States 
lies. I may be a little backward, but it is my firm belief that we 
will stand or fall, not on the number of atom or hydrogen bombs 
we are able to amass in relation to those of our enemies—not on the 
number of technological machines we are able to produce, nor on 
the number of graduates we are able to turn out of our universities 
and colleges who possess highly specialized skills and abilities; 
rather we shall depend on the number of normal, well-adjusted 
individuals in our society, who understand the complex intricacies 
of the human problems which confront them (for indeed they are 
human). Our destiny depends not on people who are academi- 
cally “trigger happy” and skillful only with “thought processes,” 
but upon those who believe in, and basically like, people, know 
how to get along with them, have a keen sense of moral values, 
appreciate the meaning and necessity of social justice, and are 
willing to subordinate themselves to the good of the whole. The 
history of America thus far clearly indicates this to be true, and 
there seems to be no reason to believe things will be different in 
the future. 


High Rates of Attrition 


One of the major problems of higher education is the high 
attrition rates among the students. It is rather difficult to dis- 
tinguish between those students who drop out of college for scholas- 
tic reasons, whether because they cannot do the work or merely 
because they do not do the work, and those who fall by the way- 
side for a whole host of nonacademic reasons. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that very close to a quarter of those who enter college 
do not make it through their freshman year and approximately 
one-half do not graduate. Why is this? Haven't they been 
screened properly by the boards of admission of our colleges and 
universities? If not, then this is extremely unfair to the students 
in question. However, this seems rather unlikely, since the sources 
which they have to draw from, such as academic records and Col- 
lege Board Entrance Examinations, not to mention recommenda- 
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tions from all possible sources, seems most elaborate. Yet a 
quarter of these students never quite make the grade in their 
first year. (Attrition seems to be higher in those places which 
exercise higher selective admissions policies than those who do not, 
and this again may be the result of “the better the performance, 
the more will be asked for.’’) 


A Neglected Explanation 


The following explanation of some of the attrition is based upon 
the analysis I am making here, and seems to have been somewhat 
neglected in the literature on the subject. Each year the aca- 
demic standards get a little tougher, and each year the amount of 
work the student is required to do becomes greater and more 
intense, until soon, as is the case today in too many universities 
and colleges, the student’s life centers around the amount and 
quality of work he is able to turn out in relation to his contempo- 
raries. External and internal pressures on him to doa good job are 
so great that any extra-curricular activities he might have pursued 
in high school and which he would like to have continued in college 
run a very poor second to the academic program, and in most cases 
don’t even have a chance to get out of the starting gate. So, the 
young people today who are able to survive this academic free-for- 
all in their undergraduate years find themselves with two alter- 
natives. They either go out into the world extremely deficient 
in the knowledge of how to live with one another in the intricate 
social web before them; or they repeat the same process, only more 
so, in graduate school, with the same result. 


Results 


Now, the ramifications of this dilemma are enormous. In the 
first place, it literally forces students into an unwholesome atmos- 
phere of academic pressure at a very early age. It is, I believe, 
the primary cause for despair among students and the high rate of 
mental collapse so prevalent in colleges today. (The rate of men- 
tal disorders among college students is alarmingly larger than even 
a generation ago.) It is also primarily responsible for the high 
rates of smoking and drinking in college, those being, so to speak, 
“extra-curricular” activities by which the student expresses his 
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desire to get away from the pressures of the academic program. 
Most fundamental of all, however, is the fact that it makes for an 
unhealthy and unbalanced individual, inadequately prepared to 
cope with the demands that society will make upon him. Perhaps 
the most striking manifestation of this result is the high rate of 
divorce among couples with college backgrounds. Efficiency and 
perfection are expected of everyone. Children are reared in a 
similar abnormal atmosphere, and have nothing to do but follow 
in their parents’ footsteps. And what else could happen? If in 
college the parents were expected to work at top efficiency all the 
time, what else are they to expect from others? 

Let’s take a broader view of the situation. Where does all the 
trouble lie? Why, in the field of human relations, of course. And 
why shouldn’t it occur here? It all stems back, I believe, to the 
fact that the pressured student could not participate in extra- 
curricular activities, and hence a most valuable part of his social 
and moral education was left by the wayside. But worst of all, 
the student himself is totally unaware of where the trouble lies. 
Being able to get along with other people looms more and more 
important as students go out to face the modern world. I urge 
you, Professor, at least to give them a chance. 


NEW INCOME TAX BASIS FOR 
ANNUITANTS WHO WERE IN PUBLICLY 
SUPPORTED RETIREMENT PLANS 
BEFORE 1939' 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 contains a provision, appar- 
ently not widely known, offering a tax saving during retirement to 
persons included prior to 1939 in annuity plans of publicly sup- 
ported institutions, regardless of where subsequently employed. 
Private as well as public institutions will be interested in this, since 
some employees of private institutions have formerly participated 
in public retirement plans. 

In general, the new tax law allows the retired annuitant to re- 
ceive tax-free each year a certain percentage of his yearly annuity 
income. This percentage is said to represent a return of his “‘in- 
vestment in the contract.” He reports the remaining part of the 
annuity income he receives each year as taxable income. In com- 
puting his investment in the contract, the more he can properly 
include as part of his investment, the less he will have to report as 
taxable income each year. 

Under retirement annuity plans, the annuitant’s investment in 
the contract is ordinarily the total of premiums paid dy him to the 
contract. Section 72(f) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 fur- 
ther provides, however, that employer contributions may also be 
included in the investment in the contract if at the time such con- 
tributions were made they would not have been taxable income if 
paid directly to the employee. Prior to 1939 the salaries of state or 
municipal employees were exempt from federal income tax. Thus 
a person who was covered by the TIAA or other funded plan at a pub- 
licly supported university prior to 1939 may include in the “‘invest- 
ment” for his annuity the amount of premiums paid by the university 
during that period. This is true whether or not the person con- 
tinued at his original institution, and whether or not premiums 
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were continued on his contract from any source if he went else- 
where. 

This provision does mot apply under plans that were not being 
funded (i.e., where no premiums were actually being paid) during 
the period prior to 1939, even though services rendered prior to 
1939 may have been included in a formula for computation of 
prior service benefits or contributions. 

The application of this treatment of employer contributions 
made before 1939 is quite clear for persons retiring after January 
1, 1954. Since there has been some doubt as to the way in which 
the new law affects persons who retired defore that date, TIAA has 
obtained a clarifying ruling from the Internal Revenue Service. 
This ruling states in substance that for those persons who retired 
before January 1, 1954, the full amount of contribution made by a 
publicly supported institution prior to January 1, 1939, rather than 
only a part thereof, is to be included in the investment in the con- 
tract, used in computing the tax-exempt part of the annuity as of 
January 1, 1954. 

TIAA is applying this new provision of law as clarified in the 
later ruling in computing taxable income for annuitants retiring 
now and hereafter, where it knows that part of the premiums were 
paid by a public institution prior to 1939. Because of the difficulty 
in identifying as former employees of public institutions those per- 
sons who have already retired, retired TIAA annuitants affected by 
this provision should write to Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation, §22 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., giving the neces 
sary information. TIAA will then be able to recompute taxable in- 
come and provide a correct report. 


SLOW MOTION EDITORS 


by PAUL J. SCHEIPS 
Signal Corps Historical Division 


Silas Vance’s passing complaint a few years ago in “‘What 
Price Publication?—University Presses,”' that “‘one very repu- 
table university press kept a manuscript of mine for over a year 
and a half,” is probably not an uncommon one. Not uncommon 
either, if my own experience has meaning, is the complaint that a 
study of the editors of professional journals in action would be a 
study of slow motion—not much action. I know of one or two 
prompt editors, but to reveal them might also reveal some sinners 
and cook my goose. However, even a purely subjective complaint, 
if public, may do some good and add something to the record con- 
cerning the problems of the scholarly writer. 

One manuscript of mine was on the desk of the editor of a well- 
known journal for five or six months, as I remember. Then, 
after an inquiry, I received a letter from him stating that he had 
found my manuscript upon his return from a trip abroad. Now, 
I thoroughly approve of professors going abroad, but wouldn’t 
you think that my manuscript should have found its way to an 
acting editor during the master’s absence? 

As an aside, let me add the companion complaint, prompted by 
recalling this frustrating experience, that some editors not only 
rudely injure an author’s feelings by rejecting with acerbity the 
product of his midnight toil, produced when all is still after a 
day’s work and the scribe would be better off in bed, but take un- 
pardonable liberties with his manuscript, as, for example, by 
marking out with a bold red pencil the brackets carefully placed 
around interpolated material. And that’s another thing! Why 
do editors take such apparently fiendish delight in marking up be- 
yond repair the only original typewritten copy possessed by the poor 
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professional drudge who has had to do his own typing because his 
wife has long since abdicated and he can’t afford to hire a typist? 

Another editor, after keeping company with a manuscript of 
mine for at least four months, wrote to say he would like to pub- 
lish it-—if. What he said was that some of my prized footnotes 
would have to go—about two-thirds of them. The others would 
have to be abbreviated. Fair enough, the footnotes would go, for 
there were enough of them so that a mere two-thirds would not be 
missed. Presently the manuscript was returned to the kind editor 
(he really is, I know), and I shortly returned to my routine of 
hurrying to see what each day’s mail had brought. Months 
went by—eight of them. I inquired, politely. (One should al- 
ways be polite, especially to editors.) Two weeks more went by 
and then I learned from one signing himself the “acting editor” 
that my editor had resigned, but that my manuscript was in the 
files and would be considered by the editorial board. Then over 
six weeks went by. I really got action this time, but meanwhile 
questions and doubts plagued me: What fundamental differences 
had separated my editor from the journal and its editorial board? 
Will the board reject everything my editor approved? Will I have 
waited over a year only to find that I missed the bus after all? 

Finally—happy day!—the article was accepted, subject to my 
adoption of some new but minor editorial suggestions. But the 
Fates were not to be worsted by this poor devotee of Clio, for when 
the article was published I found that the printer not only had not 
incorporated any of my galley corrections, but had made some 
additional mistakes when he set the pages. I never saw the page 
proofs and have always assumed that they were read by the 
editor’s messenger boy. 

It’s exasperating—almost enough to make a fellow decide to 
concentrate on earning a living! 

Long delays in making editorial decisions mean, if thedecisions are 
negative, that there may be no opportunity to publish elsewhere, 
either because the material is tied to passing events or is in re- 
ply to material recently published. 

I should add that there are some extenuating circumstances in 
the numerous instances where the editors of professional journals 
are part-time and uncompensated editors and full-time professors 
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or other professional men. One of these, a friend of mine (I hope 
he’ll still be my friend after he reads this), takes the uncompromis- 
ing position that if an author doesn’t care to wait he can have his 
manuscript back and publish it elsewhere—if he can. The editors 
of commercial publications, who get paid for reading manuscripts, 
usually make their decisions with despatch. Maybe we ought to 
ask Mr. Ford or Mr. Rockefeller for help. 

I admit that I know no pat solution to the problem, although I 
am sometimes tempted to urge the boycotting of offending editors, 
for surely authors whose only honoraria may be bills for reprints of 
their articles have some rights which ought to be respected. The 
only other course, I suppose, is to appeal to the better natures of the 
editorial fraternity, if that is possible, and, while hoping for the 
best, be content with having gotten this off my chest. 


ON SOME MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


By FRITZ MACHLUP' 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Recent discussions have shown that there is much confusion 
about the meaning, the purposes, the scope, and the implementa- 
tion of academic freedom. Lifelong champions of academic free- 
dom who have been in agreement on the formulation of its princi- 
ples now find themselves divided in their interpretation. 

Perhaps the smallest of the troubles is that it is difficult or im- 
possible to formulate an unambiguous definition of academic free- 
dom. If confined to the most general idea, the definition will be 
too broad for practical purposes; if it includes many qualifications, 
it may be subject to such narrow interpretations by unsympa- 
thetic interpreters as to become almost useless. One must not 
expect to find a definition from which a course of action for imple- 
menting the principles of academic freedom can be safely inferred. 

If freedom in general is defined as the absence of, or protection 
from, restraints and interferences, the definition of a particular 
kind of freedom will have to specify whose protection from whose 
interferences of what sort and with what kind of activity it refers 
to. The following definition attempts to make these specifications, 
if only tentatively and subject to clarification later in this paper: 


Academic freedom consists in the absence of, or protection from, 
such restraints or pressures—chiefly in the form of sanctions 
threatened by state or church authorities or by the authorities, 


! This statement was approved by a committee of the Association's Chapter at 
The Johns Hopkins University, and later by the Chapter, which, at a regular meet- 
ing, voted “to consider Dr. Machlup’s essay an excellent exposition of the freedom 
that society should grant to members of the academic profession if they are to ful- 
fill their function most effectively.” The author peeved acknowledges criticisms 
and suggestions received from G. Heberton Evans, fr. Hans W. Gatzke, H. Bentley 
Glass, Kemp Malone, Richard H. Shryock and Abel Wolman; also from J. D. H, 
Donnay, Ludwig Edelstein, Ward Edwards, Evelyn Howard, Victor Lowe, Edith 
Penrose, and David Riesman. However, responsibility for the views expressed is 
solely the author’s. 
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faculties, or students of colleges and universities, but occasionally 
also by other power groups in society—as are designed to create in 
the minds of academic scholars (teachers, research workers, and 
students in coileges and universities) fears and anxieties that may 
inhibit them from freely studying and investigating whatever they 
are interested in, and y hen freely discussing, teaching, or publish- 
ing whatever opinions they have reached. 


Faithful to the original meaning of academic freedom, this defi- 
nition comprises the freedom to learn as well as the freedom to teach. 
There have been countries and times in which the students’ freedoms 
were more debated than the professors’. Where all institutions of 
higher learning are operated by the state and a student has no 
alternative place to study, the problem of his freedom is indeed of 
prime importance. In the present-day United States, the only 
important issue regarding the freedom to learn is linked with pos- 
sible restrictions on the freedom to teach: the opportunities to 
learn are restricted if certain subjects or ideas are excluded from 
the curriculum or if teachers of certain persuasions are excluded 
from the faculty. In this country, freedom to teach has always 
been the more important problem, so much so that the American 
dictionary definitions of academic freedom confine themselves to 
the professors’ side of it. All the public discussions in recent years 
have, in fact, dealt with the professors’ freedom, and so will the 
reflections in this paper. 

Efforts to cast a better definition or to formulate more ringing 
pronouncements of the principles of academic freedom are unlikely 
to produce the clarifications that are needed at the present time. 
Since the positive meaning of a proposition is not clear as long as 
doubt is left concerning what it negates, attempts at clarification 
should critically analyse the logical status of supposed corollaries 
which may actually contradict the proposition if correctly under- 
stood. In this sense, a critical or negative statement will serve the 
purpose better than a reiteration of positive contentions. The 
following comments are offered as a contribution to the clarifica- 
tion of some of the issues on which dissension appears to be most 
bewildering. Each section of comment is introduced by a negative, 
critical, questioning, or actually erroneous statement concerning 
academic freedom or its application to a given situation. 


| 
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I. Merely an aspect of freedom of speech? 


It has been said that academic freedom should not be conspicuously 
advertised, lest it be resented, and that it should be presented simply 
as an aspect of general freedom of speech. 

Those who propose that we had better be silent about “‘academic 
freedom” and talk only about “freedom of speech”’ apparently fear 
that the people at large, who have long since been suspicious of the 
“intellectual”—and particularly of the professor—will resent 
granting special liberties to the teachers of their children. Thus, 
they disclaim that there is any special freedom for the professor, 
and declare that there is nothing beyond the general freedom of 
thought and expression which holds good for every citizen. 

Granted, of course, that academic freedom is a part of the general 
category of freedom of thought and expression, it is useful to recall 
the significant differences in their history, their legal status, their 
social functions, and their institutional safeguards. Academic free- 
dom antedates general freedom of speech by several hundreds of 
years, and its development was quite separate and independent. 
In the United States, academic freedom is not a right that profes- 
sors or students have under the Constitution’ or under any law of 
the land, whereas general freedom of speech is one of the civil 
liberties protected by the Bill of Rights in our Constitution. While 
violations of this right can be taken to the courts of law, infringe- 
ments of academic freedom can be protected only by appealing to 
the conscience of individuals and groups in society; there is no 
recourse to the courts except where contractual relations are in- 
volved. Finally, academic freedom requires special safeguards 
quite different from those provided by the freedom of speech 
guaranteed in the Constitution. 

The Constitutional guarantee of free speech implies only that 
one who says unpopular or supposedly dangerous things will not 
be punished by the government, and that the Congress will 
not make any laws to interfere with free speech. Professors need 
more than this absence of governmental sanctions, more than a 
guarantee that they will not be jailed for the expressions of their 
thoughts. If they are to be encouraged to pursue the truth wher- 


1 The Prussian Constitution of 1850 contained a provision that “Science and its 
teaching shall be free.” 
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ever it may lead, to “follow out any bold, vigorous, independent 
train of thoughr,” braving the criticism, ridicule, or wrath of their 
colleagues, they need protection from all more material sanctions, 
especially from dismissal. The dismissal of a professor from his post 
not only prevents him from performing his function in society, 
but, by intimidating thousands of others and causing them to be 
satisfied with “safe” subjects and “‘safe’’ opinions, it also prevents 
the entire profession from effectively performing its function. 

With regard to some occupations, it is eminently in the interest 
of society that the men concerned speak their minds without fear 
of retribution. Lawmakers, judges, professors, researchers, clergy- 
men, journalists, are in occupations of this type. But these very 
same occupations are quite sensitive to pressures and fears unless 
they are granted special immunities (as the law provides in the 
cases of legislators and judges). A factor contributing to the sensi- 
tiveness of these professions is that a member’s competence or 
integrity is made suspect if his services are terminated. More than 
in most other occupations, the dismissal of a professor jeopardizes 
or destroys his eligibility for another position in his occupation. 
The occupational work of the vast majority of people is largely 
independent of their thought and speech. The professor’s work 
consists of his thought and speech. If he loses his position for what 
he writes or says, he will, as a rule, have to leave his profession, 
and may no longer be able effectively to question and challenge 
accepted doctrines or effectively to defend challenged doctrines. 
And if some professors lose their positions for what they write or 
say, the effect on many other professors will be such that their 
usefulness to their students and to society will be gravely reduced. 

Tn brief, freedom of speech has a very special function in the case 
of those whose job it is to speak. 


II. A favor to a special interest group? 


It has been said that academic freedom is claimed by professors as 
a special privilege solely in their own interest. 

Academic freedom comprises not only freedom of teaching, re- 
search, and publication, but also freedom of learning; thus it con- 
cerns itself not only with the rights of professors, but also with the 
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rights of students. But even the freedom of professors is not de- 
fended for the professors’ sake, and does not mainly work for their 
benefit. Indeed, it can be argued that, as a group, professors are 
made to pay, in terms of lower incomes, for their “privilege” of 
unrestricted inquiry and speech. Academic freedom cannot be 
secured without academic tenure. Tenure, or job security, tends 
to reduce mobility; and reduced mobility, in the long run, tends 
to depress the salary levels of the group concerned (particularly 
because movement to alternative occupations is discouraged). 
Whereas low salary levels obtain for almost all professors, it is only 
a small fraction of all teachers and scholars that are at all likely 
ever to disseminate ideas critical of the opinions held by the pro- 
fessional, political, or ecclesiastical authorities, and are thus in 
any danger of incurring serious disapprobation, and therefore in 
need of the protection accorded by the rules of academic freedom 
and tenure. 

The fact that perhaps only three or four of every thousand pro- 
fessors would ever have occasion to say or write things that would 
bring them into conflict with the authorities, or with power groups 
in society, explains why it is sometimes difficult to rally all faculty 
members to the vigorous support of academic freedom. There are 
always a good many professors in “safe” subjects or with “safe” 
ideas who resent the activities of the “trouble makers’’ on the 
faculty. We can understand if they refuse to regard themselves 
as “beneficiaries” of the “privilege” of academic freedom. For, 
it is in the interest of society at large, not just in the interest of the 
professors, that academic freedom is defended. 

Society as a whole has much to gain from academic freedom. 
Since academic freedom promotes intellectual innovation and, in- 
directly, material as well as intellectual progress, to safeguard it is 
in the social interest. It is important that the few potential trouble 
makers are encouraged to voice their dissent, because on such dis- 
sent, however unpopular, the advancement of our knowledge and 
the development of material, social, or spiritual improvements 
may depend. Materially, professors as a group gain from their 
freedom only as members of society, and at best in proportion to 
the gains accruing to society. 

Ultimately, then, academic freedom is a right of the people, not 
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a privilege of a few; and this situation is not affected by the fact 
that most people know little about it. It is the people at large 
who have a right to learn what scholars may succeed in finding out 
if they are left free and secure from reprobation. It is the people 
at large who have a right to the cultural and material benefits that 
may flow from the teaching and the inquiries of scholars who have 
nothing to fear when they make honest mistakes. 


III. Who threatens, who protects? 


It has been said that academic freedom concerns only the relation- 
ship between the scholar and the members of the board of trustees of 
his college or university. 

In some recent comments on the pressures exerted by congres- 
sional committees, the opinion has been expressed that these pres- 
sures, because they did not come from the trustees, did not raise 
any issue of academic freedom. The explanation of this view lies 
obviously in the fact that, in the brief history of academic freedom 
in the United States, it has been chiefly from the boards of trustees 
that pressures have been exerted upon professors. However, this 
view overlooks the fact that outside the United States most uni- 
versities have no boards of trustees; that historically most pres- 
sures have come from the state and from the church; and that the 
atmosphere of academic freedom can be created only by an absence 
of deliberate pressures of any sort, no matter what their source may 
be. 

A stereotyped view of infringements of academic freedom always 
sees professors as the oppressed, and governments or trustees as 
the oppressors. Yet there are many examples in history in which 
the rdles were reversed, and the state or university authorities 
acted to protect the professors’ freedom. In several German 
principalities of the 17th and 18th centuries the sovereign was pro- 
tector of the professor’s freedom against the restraints and pres- 
sures exerted by narrow-minded colleagues.' In the late 1920's 
and early 1930’s in Germany and Czechoslovakia the administra- 
tion protected professors from students who used violence to pre- 


1 See G. Kaufmann, Die Lehrfreiheit an den deutschen Universitaten im neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert (Leipzig: Hurzel, 1898). 
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vent non-nationalistic teachers from giving their lectures. Some 
fifteen years ago, an American university head protected a rabble- 
rousing Marxist professor not only from the wrath of the trustees 
but also from the pressure of an action committee of the faculty 
which had set out to obtain the resignation of their trouble- 
some colleague. 

Far from seeing boards of trustees as the main sources of infringe- 
ments of academic freedom in the United States, one may regard 
them ideally as the chief protectors of academic freedom against 
pressures from the outside, from political or ecclesiastical quarters, 
from civic organizations, or from private interest groups. There 
have been many instances in which boards of trustees have under- 
stood and carried out this function and have protected members 
of their teaching staff from interference from the outside. When 
trustees have abdicated their function of protecting the faculty, 
professors have felt impelled to take action to secure recognition 
of academic freedom; and even where trustees are fully conscious 
of their function as protectors and conscientious in the execution 
of it, they can be greatly aided by a faculty united in the support 
of these principles and vigilantly guarding their freedoms of teach- 
ing and research. 

The function of trustees as protectors of academic freedom 
against outside pressures has probably never been more forcefully 
stated than by the head of a university when, speaking to profes- 
sors, he complained about the “most difficult problems” created 
by the “exhibitionist” on the faculty, “actually unworthy of de- 
fense”’: 


Nevertheless—and now I speak as an administrator—we must 
defend him, of that I am profoundly convinced; defend him at the 
risk of our official lives if need be. The reason, of course, is plain. 
If those who control a professor’s employment attempt to place 
any metes and bounds whatsoever to academic freedom there is no 
academic freedom. Within the limits imposed by the law of the 
land it is absolute, or it is non-existent. Therefore trustees and 
presidents must interpose themselves between a justly outraged 
community and individuals whom they do not respect. They must 
at least condone platform behavior which fills them with disgust. 
They must allow their institutions to be disgraced and derided. 
These things they must do for the sake of a cause which often seems 
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very remote and abstract, and which the public does not under- 
stand. It is a hard assignment.' 


Thus, trustees and administrators, no less than sovereigns and 
governors, should share with professors and students in the defense 
of academic freedom. And such defense may be needed against 
pressures from all quarters—including professors themselves. In 
short, academic freedom implies protection from pressures and 
from attempts to intimidate, no matter whence they come. 


IV. No other threats but dismissal? 


It has been said that academic freedom means protection from dis- 
missal, and that the principles of academic freedom can be identified 
with rules for academic tenure. 

Undoubtedly, most of the publicized issues of academic freedom 
have had to do with attempted dismissals of professors. Un- 
doubtedly, continuous or permanent tenure is a most important 
means of protecting the principles of academic freedom. Yet we 
must recognize that there are many ways, in addition to the threat 
of dismissal, in which the scholar may be intimidated. Many of 
the fears gripping the non-conforming scholar, besides the fear of 
losing his position, can and reasonably should be removed or 
reduced in order to maintain that atmosphere free from intimida- 
tion that is the essence of academic freedom. 

A scholar who, through his writing, speeches, or lectures, offends 
the sensibilities of others—his colleagues, department chairmen, 
university authorities, interest groups, or large parts of the com- 
munity—may thereby jeopardize the realization of several of his 
claims and prospects. Among those may be reappointment in a 
non-permanent position, promotion to a better position, an in- 
crease in his salary, the maintenance of his salary, a moderate 
teaching load, approval of his course offerings, security clearance 
for access to documents important for his research, undisturbed 
privacy, freedom from harassment and vilification, freedom from 
hostile investigation expensive of money, time, and nervous energy. 

Ideally, all these threats would have to be removed if academic 

Samuel P. Capen, former Chancellor, University of Buffalo, “‘Privileges and 


Immunities,” Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, Vol. 
23 (1937), Pp. 198. 
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freedom were to be secured absolutely. In practice this cannot be 
achieved. In practice a scholar cannot prove that he would have 
received an increase in his salary had he not voiced his dissent from 
authoritative opinion. In practice he cannot prove that he would 
have been given other courses to teach had he not by his teaching 
or publications incurred the antagonism of his superiors. In prac- 
tice he cannot prove that he would have been promoted to a better 
position had he not published or taught certain ideas disliked by 
others, who found them too radical or too conservative. In prac- 
tice it is difficult to prove that an appointment was made on the 
basis of political affiliation, religious background, or national or 
racial descent. 

In spite of these difficulties, the implementation of academic 
freedom should not be narrowed to the observance of set proce- 
dures or “due process”’ principles in the termination of professors’ 
appointments. It should be recognized that all these and other 
ways of discriminating against a scholar may be used to intimidate 
him or to bar him from freely disseminating his views. Academic 
freedom committees of the faculties in colleges and universities 
could well take account of complaints along all the lines mentioned 
and, by objective investigation of such cases, might prevent many 
attempts to abridge academic freedom. 

We do not entertain illusions concerning the effectiveness of 
machinery designed to strengthen the principles of academic free- 
dom in matters not related totenure. Even under ideal conditions, 
the standards applied to the selection of a scholar for a new ap- 
pointment must be different from the standards applied in the 
termination of tenure. To be sure, competency and integrity 
ought to be the paramount criteria in either case. But there is no 
reliable way of separating a judgment of comparative competence 
and integrity from judgments of many other personal traits, social 
graces, congeniality, professional likemindedness; and undoubt- 
edly, comparative evaluation is the basis of decisions on new ap- 
pointments and promotions. This is not so, however, with regard 
to the termination of the tenure of a college or university teacher. 
In this situation the problem is no longer one of comparing different 
qualities of achievements, but of finding that certain minimum 
standards have not been met—that is, of finding that the incumbent 
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is incompetent or dishonest. Such a finding can and should be sub- 
jected to certain procedural tests, and these tests are the essence 
of tenure rules.!’ It would hardly be practicable or desirable to 
devise ‘strict procedural tests for all the other possible questions in 
respect to which academic freedom may be violated. 

Yet, clespite all these difficulties, conceptual as well as procedural, 
it would,he a mistake to restrict the scope of academic freedom to 
the implementation of tenure rules and to overlook all other ways 
by which sanctions and undue pressures may be applied to dissent- 
ing professors. 


V. What about academic responsibility? 


‘ 

It has been debated whether or not academic freedom has a “‘counter- 
part” in some particular responsibilities on the part of those to whom 
the freedom is granted. 

Any such statement, affirmative or negative, can become mean- 
ingful only after it is made clear just what the term “responsi- 
bility’’ means in the context. Responsibility may mean legal 
accountability, with the implied risk of legal sanctions for trans- 
gressions of some sort, de facto accountability with the risk of de 
facto sanctions, or simply conscientiousness in the exercise of certain 
moral obligations. Moreover, referring to a group of men, respon- 
sibility may be individual or collective. 

Individual responsibility in the sense of being de jure or de 
facto accountable, for actions or omissions, to the state or university 
authorities can exist only with regard to matters regulated by the 
law of the land or stipulated by the contract with the institution 
at which the individual scholar holds an appointment. Individual 
responsibility in the sense of moral obligation exists with regard to 
the performance of the scholar’s professional functions. This 
responsibility, however, is less to the appointing authorities than 
“to the public itself, and to the judgment of his own profession.””* 

! It may be worth pointing to the difference between legal tenure and merely de 
facto or moral tenure. The former gives the incumbent in an academic position a 
legal claim enforceable in the courts of law. The latter gives him merely a hope 
that the college or university authorities will live up to an implied promise and, 
should they be inclined to go back on it, that his colleagues and & American 


Association of University Professors will rally to his defense and apply effective 
moral suasion. 


2“The 1915 Declaration of Principles: Academic Freedom and Tenure,” Bul- 
letin of the American Association of University Professors, Vol. 40 (1954), p. 98. 


: 
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In a version proposed by a university president for incorporation 
in a conference statement by the Association of American Colleges 
and the American Association of University Professors it was 
stated that the teacher should be the sole judge of what constitutes 
fulfillment of his responsibilities.' This was superseded by a 
recognition of a measure of faculty responsibility; indeed the 
American Association of University Professors, from its beginning, 
had declared that the profession had a “responsibility for the main- 
tenance of its professional standards,” and “that university 
teachers must be prepared to assume this responsibility for them- 
selves,’’? 

What is involved here is moral responsibility of the members of 
a faculty as a body; it is recognized that such responsibility is in- 
deed a necessary counterpart of academic freedom; but the ques- 
tion of its scope has yet to be answered. Undoubtedly, the faculty 
has a moral obligation to select and recommend for appointment 
only scholars of assured integrity and competence in their profes- 
sion. Does faculty responsibility go beyond this? 

If death, permanent disability, or the reaching of a stipulated 
retirement age were the only possible grounds for termination of a 
teacher’s services, the faculty as a group would have no further 
responsibilities. They could let conscience be the sole guide of the 
individual teacher’s actions. But if dismissal on grounds of pro- 
fessional incompetence or moral turpitude or perhaps other dis- 
qualifications is possible under the accepted rules of tenure, then 
faculty responsibility must extend to the re-examination of a 
member’s fitness to teach whenever facts become known that cast 
grave doubt on his fitness. 

But this responsibility must be cautiously circumscribed, lest it 
become a negation, rather than a complement, of academic free- 
dom. For, let us repeat it, a scholar’s intellectual freedom can 
also be restricted by a narrow-minded group of his own peers. As 


a matter of fact, it has recently been suggested that professors set_ 


up some kind of investigatory agency to probe the political reli- 


! Proposed by Henry Wriston, President of Brown University, in one of the con 
ferences that preceded the agreement on the 1940 Statement of Principles. 
2“The 1915 Declaration of Principles,” op. cit., p. 105. 
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ability of their colleagues. This suggestion, to be sure, was ad- 
vanced in order to ward off improper and indiscreet interferences 
by committees of the Congress and of State legislatures. But the 
idea of offering, as a substitute for the encroachments on academic 
freedom “from the outside,”” more tactful encroachments “from 
the inside’”’ must be rejected. If college and university faculties 
were to take it upon themselves suspiciously to watch their mem- 
bers, to investigate alleged “security risks,” and to recommend 
the dismissal of those judged to espouse “wrong” ideas or to be 
disloyal to the “right’”’ causes, academic freedom would be gone. 
The accepted formulations of the principles of academic free- 
dom and tenure provide for the termination of a teacher’s services 
for cause, judged by a duly constituted committee of the faculty 
after a fair hearing on charges with the safeguards of “‘due proc- 
ess.” Dismissal by the governing board of a college or university, 
without or against the advice of a faculty committee, is a flagrant 
violation of the principles of academic freedom; and, it should be 
emphatically stated, a faculty that acquiesces in such a discretion- 
ary action by its governing authorities is negligent in its moral 
obligations to the academic community and to society as a whole. 
A judgment whether a scholar is fit or unfit to teach can be made 
only on the basis of an evaluation of those of his professional and 
moral qualifications that are relevant to his particular professional 
activities. Such an evaluation can be made only by his profes- 
sional colleagues. In hearings on charges of incompetence, the 
testimony should include that of his professional colleagues in his 
own institution and others, preferably of scholars nominated by 
the professional association of his field of specialization. When the 
charges are related to violations of the law, or to activities creating 
the presumption of such violations, the faculty committee has to 
decide whether such violations carry with them strong implica- 
tions bearing on the teacher’s fitness to teach. Where religious or 
political affiliations or beliefs appear to be part of the charges, it 


! The creation ofa “central educational investigation service” was proposed by 
a group of educators to the American Council on Education. See “Plan Bids Col- 
leges Police Subversives,” The New York Times, October 10, 1953, p. 19. 

* Editor's Note: The 1940 Statement of Principles provides that dismissal 
“should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty committee and the governing 
board of the institution.” [Emphasis supplied] 
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is the responsibility of the faculty to ensure that. the judgment 
about the teacher’s fitness to teach is not affected by any disap- 
proval of his opinions and associations, and rests only on evidence 
concerning his actual professional (or professionally relevant) 
activites. 

The faculty has a moral obligation to remove a member who, for 
personal gain or on orders from political authorities, deliberately 
and dishonestly distorts the truth in the presentation of verified 
or readily verifiable facts. In other words, the faculty has a moral 
responsibility to initiate action against the scoundrel who fakes 
evidence in research experiments, forges records to support his 
alleged findings, deliberately gives false testimony as a paid expert 
witness in private litigation, fabricates reports and figures, or dis- 
seminates what he knows to be fabrications, for the purpose of 
deceiving. 

If such cases ever occur, they certainly are extremely rare. 
They are listed here as “illustrations” in order to point out that 
there are cases in which the removal of a teacher is appropriate; 
that in such cases the faculty has a moral responsibility to take 
action against the offending teacher; that the charges preferred 
must be heard and investigated with all the safeguards of due 
process; that the charges must refer to offenses bearing on his 
fitness to teach; and that the charges must not refer to his political, 
philosophic, or religious opinions, beliefs, and associations. 


VI. How much immunity for dissenters? 


It has been said that academic freedom need not be so far-reaching 
as to protect dissenters from the usual consequences of their unpopu- 
larity. 

A judgment on this statement depends on what is regarded as a 
“usual” consequence of unpopularity. Surely, no one would call 
it an infringement of academic freedom if a faculty member whose 
views are disliked is not invited to social gatherings; nor would 
any scholar in his right mind claim immunity from criticism, how- 
ever acid and from whatever quarters, academic or non-academic. 
Indeed, a free flow of critical exchanges is precisely what academic 
freedom is designed to encourage. 

But we are told that more serious retributions should also be 
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tolerated as “‘usual consequences” of unpopularity. Supposedly, 
great men will not be easily discouraged; and professors 


“must learn to take the bad with the good and to accept the pains 
that are always inflicted upon those who disturb the present order 
and the persons who are entrenched therein. It has always been 
so, from Christ to Galileo, from Galileo to the teachers who dared 
a the teachings of Darwin, and to offend established be- 


This view, we believe, reveals a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the primary purpose which academic freedom is designed to 
serve. It is the purpose of academic freedom to create in institu- 
tions of higher learning an atmosphere conducive to the critical 
examination of all accepted doctrines and to the development of 
new thought, as well as to the defense of old views that have fallen 
out of fashion; an atmosphere in which scholars and students, 
however timid or unwilling to make sacrifices, will feel encouraged 
to question the teachings of authorities and to express freely and 
vigorously their dissenting views, however unpopular. 

Christ and Galileo, we agree, were courageous and self-denying, 


prepared to sacrifice their lives to their ideals. That they had no 
freedom of teaching, no protection against persecutions by a world 
hostile to their messages, is mankind’s lasting shame. But, apart 
from the moral issue, the world should not have to depend for its 
progress on teachers possessing that kind of courage and self- 
denial; and for that reason, societies have found it wise to create 
an atmosphere in which timid souls and “practical realists’ are 


willing to voice their dissent.? 

Great scholars, great discoverers, great inventors, great teachers, 
great philosophers may be timid men, or they may not care enough 
to face vilification, or they may be too “‘realistic”’ to invite trouble. 
A society that wishes to avail itself of the fruits of their intellectual 
enterprise must give them as much immunity as possible. Assum- 
ing as a fact that scholars may be timid or too “realistic,”’ society 

1 Morris A. Soper, ““A Layman Looks at the Professors,” The Fohns Hopkins 
Magazine, May 1953, p. 16. 

* Who can compute what the world loses in the multitude of promising intellects 
combined with timid characters, who dare not follow out any bold, vigorous, inde- 
ponmant train of thought lest it should land them in something which would admit of 


cing considered irreligious or immoral” [or subversive]? John Stuart Mill, On 
Liberty (London, 1859; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947), p. 33. 


— 
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has developed the institution of academic freedom in order to re- 
duce the penalties on unpopular unorthodoxy or on unfashionable 
orthodoxy and to encourage scholars to say whatever they feel 
that they have to say. 


VII. Freedom also for those who abuse freedom? 


It has been said that academic freedom must not be yranted to those 
who abuse it. 

The question when a “use’”’ becomes an “abuse”’ is, as a rule, a 
matter of judgment, and sometimes a matter of prejudice. An 
appeal to the principles of academic freedom becomes necessary 
only when protection is demanded against some who are outraged 
by a professor’s opinions and activities and who are therefore in- 
clined to make the charge of an “abuse” of academic freedom. 
Thus, without in the least denying the important responsibilities 
of professors or denying the possibility that a few might misuse 
their positions of trust, we must realize that the charge of “abuse”’ 
of freedom often expresses the view that freedom should be denied 
in some respects or to some persons. 

Charges that a professor has misused his position in a dishonest 
way or for illegitimate purposes must be clearly specified and should 
not be expressed in vague generalities. We shall presently have to 
deal with several general grounds on which, according to some 
widely held points of view, academic freedom should be denied; 
we shall have to consider the question of whether there are definable 
limits of academic freedom. On the general charge of “‘abuse’’ of 
freedom, however, we should understand, first, the logic of the 
relationship between used and abused freedom. There are two 
senses in which it may be said that use is being made of academic 
freedom: in a subjective sense, when a professor acts in a way 
which he thinks may appear offensive to others but does so in 
reliance on his immunity from sanctions; in an objective sense, 
when the principles of academic freedom are invoked in order to 
forestall sanctions against a professor who has acted in a way 
which actually did appear offensive to others. Now, since the 
principles of freedom have to be invoked only under attack and 
are attacked only on the charge of abuse, every “use’’ of academic 
freedom—in the objective sense—is an ‘‘abuse”’ in the eyes of some. 
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Contrary to the view that academic freedom cannot exist if it is 
abused, it should be recognized that so-called abuses are the only 
proofs that the freedom really exists; as long as the professors do 
not say things that impress those who have power to interfere as 
dangerous or loathsome, there is no way of telling whether 
academic freedom is only a sham and illusion or something real. 
Only when the university authorities or others in power are sorely 
tempted to silence a professor, to threaten him, dismiss him, or “go 
after’”’ him in any way, and when they resist the temptation out of 
respect for academic freedom—only then can we see that such free- 
dom exists. 

In other words, academic freedom is purely “academic’’—hypo- 
thetical, imaginary—as long as it is not tested. There is only one 
possible test of its real existence: when some scholars, through 
their writings, teachings, speeches, or associations, offend the 
sensibilities of people in power, or of pressure groups, so potently 
that complaints of “abuse” of academic freedom are made and 
interventions against the perpetrators of the “‘abuse” are de- 
manded; and when these pressures and temptations to interfere 
are resisted and the offenders are assured of their immunity, then, 
and only then, is academic freedom shown to be a reality. 

Thus, the occurrence of so-called abuses of academic freedom, 
far from being incompatible with the existence of academic free- 
dom, are the only proofs of its existence. 


VIII. Freedom beyond the scholar’s area of competence? 


It has been said that academic freedom should be confined to the 
recognized area of the individual scholar’s competence and must not 
be extended to writings or utterances “outside his field.” 

This view, formulated in the definitions or pronouncements of 
many sincere advocates of freedom of teaching and research, was 
perhaps suggested by the fact that competence is the chief factor 
in the selection of scholars for academic posts, and incompetence 
the chief ground on which separation from academic posts can be 
justified. But what this means is that no one should be appointed 
unless he is competent in the field in which he is expected to search 
and teach, and that no one should be allowed to hold a post in a 
field in which he is clearly incompetent. It does not follow, how- 
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ever, that a scholar must be silent on questions pertaining to fields 
for which he was not appointed, or that he must avoid expressing 
himself on matters which even he himself may consider outside his 
area of competence. Still less does it follow that a professor should 
be reprimanded or dismissed if he expresses his opinions in fields 
that lie beyond the area assigned to him by the terms of his aca- 
demic appointment. 

Recognition of incompetence as a cause for separation—recogni- 
tion that the dismissal of a teacher incompetent in his specialty 
does not violate academic freedom—implies absolutely nothing 
regarding the freedom of a teacher, whose competence in his 
specialty is not questioned, to expound on matters outside his 
specialty. Is it perhaps possible to deduce from the “‘presupposi- 
tions”’ of the principles of academic freedom whether that freedom 
should be confined by the boundaries of a scholar’s area of compe- 
tence or should have no such boundaries? 

There are at least five different ways in which professors engage 
in “extra-curricular” speech: 


1. Although appointed as a teacher or researcher in a particular 
subject, a professor may have scholarly interests in one or more 
other fields of learning, cognate or quite apart, and may engage in 
research, lecturing, and writing in iene fields. 

2. Although p Peal trained only in particular fields, a pro- 
fessor may have intellectual curiosity about matters in other disci- 
plines and may freely express his views on these matters in and out 
of his classroom and in and out of his university. 

3. A professor may be interested in political or religious issues 
and hold forth on them without inhibitions, both in the classroom 
and on the public platform. 

4. A professor may find it necessary or desirable in his lectures 
to expatiate on ramifications of the problems he discusses which 
lie outside his field of competence. 

s. Asa counsellor and adviser to his students, a professor may 

: discuss their personal problems with them and may take positions 
on questions for which he has no special qualifications. 


Should any of these “invasions of foreign areas’”’ be condemned 
as improper? All have been so regarded at one time or another. 
The first of the five kinds of “transgression,” incidentally, is dif- 
ferent from the other four in that the trespassing scholar would 
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not consider himself as unqualified in the areas into which he has 
expanded; if some professors in the invaded fields call for “border 
control” to keep out the men from other university departments, 
we may suspect that professional jealousy is behind their com- 
plaints. The other four kinds of professorial sorties are admittedly 
into territories which they do not master; thus, if professors warn 
their colleagues against such sorties, their caution can be attributed 
to the modesty and conscientiousness which are typical of most 
scholars. Typically,scholars have serious inhibitions against talking 
about things of which they know little, inhibitions they acquired 
when they realized how hard it is to achieve valid generalizations 
in their own specialty. Not all scholars, of course, have these 
inhibitions. The question with which we are concerned, how- 
ever, is not whether professors should be encouraged to overcome 
their scholarly inhibitions—we believe that they should not—but 
rather whether areas other than those of certified competence 
should be considered “out of bounds” and whether a “‘transgress- 
ing” professor should be dismissed. 

Against the restrictionist view, let us recall that almost all great 
thinkers, originators, and developers of great ideas were poly- 
histors, not narrow specialists. Will anyone seriously contend that 
Leibnitz should have “specialized’”’ instead of freely holding forth 
on philosophy, mathematics, law and theology? that Newton 
should not have been free to lecture and write on theological prob- 
lems? that Kant should have stayed away from law and politics? 
that the mathematician Cournot, the logician Jevons, the astron- 
omer Newcomb, should not have felt free to expound the principles 
of economics? 

It is not only difficult but dangerous to define a scholar’s “‘area”’ 
of competence, because such an area ought not to be a static but a 
continually enlarging one. Interdisciplinary thinking and dis- 
cussion, on problems for which perhaps no one has a satisfactory 
answer, is precisely what is most needed in our time, if not at all 
times. Progress is chiefly made by those who continually press 
forward to enlarge their areas of competence and to question all 
certified competences. 

All this, perhaps, will be thought by many to be beside the point, 


| 
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for what the limitists nowadays really have in mind when they 
object to extensions of academic freedom beyond the area of com- 
petence is the scholar’s taking part in public discussions of current 
political problems. For several centuries it was the area of religious 
controversy which many wanted to declare as “‘out of bounds”’; 
now it is chiefly the area of social, economic and political contro- 
versies from which the professors are to be scared away. And for 
professors not in the fields of social, economic, or political science, 
this would be achieved through the area-of-competence clause in 
the definition of academic freedom. 

From its very beginning the American Association of University 
Professors has rejected such limitations of academic freedom. The 
Association’s 1915 Declaration of Principles stated that it was not 
desirable 


that scholars should be debarred from giving expression to their 
judgments upon controversial questions, or that their freedom of 
speech, outside the university, should be limited to questions falling 
within their own specialties. It is clearly not proper that they 
should be prohibited from lending their active support to organized 


movements which they believe to be in the public interest.' 


In other words, while the recognition of academic freedom entails 
academic responsibilities, particularly a moral obligation of the 
professor to refrain from “intemperate and sensational modes of 
expression,” it does not entail a reduction of his civil liberties. It 
is possible, of course, that there is a point of view from which it 
can be argued that a professor who exercises his freedom of speech 
as a citizen in discussing political questions thereby foregoes his 
tenure rights, and that the trustees, if they dislike his ideas, may 
dismiss him from his post; but this point of view can hardly be 
reconciled with the fundamental principles on which academic 
freedom rests. 

A definition of academic freedom which tends to discourage the 
academic scholar from discussing controversial questions is not 
consistent with the objectives of academic freedom. The restric- 
tion of academic freedom to “areas of competence” is obviously 
designed to act as such a discouragement. 


1 Bulletin, Vol. 40 (1954), p. 108. 


a 
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IX. Freedom to teach subversive ideas?! 


i 

It has been said that academic freedom must not include the right 
to advocate or teach “subversive ideas.” 

Any one informed about the history of academic freedom knows 
that the most serious interferences with the freedom of teaching 
have been interferences on the part of authorities fearful of what 
they regarded as subversion. While in the past many of the ideas 
condemned as subversive were in the fields of religion or in the 
natural sciences, where new ideas challenged religious dogma, it is 
now in the fields of politics and economics that “subversive” ideas 
are most feared. 

In the past, it was exactly the teaching of allegedly subversive 
ideas in the universities that needed protection from interference. 
It was exactly the issue of subversion which demonstrated the 
need for academic freedom. Free enterprise and free markets for 
the products of the human mind required immunity for the writer 
and teacher who tried to overturn religious dogma or economic 
orthodoxy or the belief in a particular form of government. It 
was through the overturn—i.e., the subversion—of accepted dogmas 
that we have progressed as far as we have; and it was through 
subversion of an accepted government that we established the 
one under which we now live. 

That society approves almost all past subversions of doctrine 
and many past subversions of government need not mean that it 
should always welcome new subversions and grant immunity to 
those who promote them. But in any case, confusion must be 
avoided between the overthrow of doctrines or beliefs—even be- 
liefs in a form of government—and the actual overthrow of a 
government; the one is in the sphere of thought, the other in the 
sphere of action. 

A discussion of “subversive teaching” must appear rather un- 
realistic, inasmuch as substantiated charges that a particular pro- 
fessor has been teaching subversive ideas are extremely rare in our 
times. The facts usually established are the past associations of 
the professor; from this his accusers deduce his beliefs; from this 


1 This section was revised after the article had been submitted to The poe 
y tne 


Hopkins University Chapter. The revisions were designed merely to clari 
exposition, and not to alter the meaning. 
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they deduce that his teaching may have reflected his beliefs; and 
from this they deduce that he has taught subversive ideas. Obvi- 
ously, on the basis of such conjectures no charges of subversive 
teaching can be brought. But the issue, however hypothetical, 
merits examination. In view of the fact that vigilantes are in- 
clined to mark as “subversive” what others would consider only 
as radical, is it possible to draw a line where real subversiveness 
begins? And should some degree of subversiveness be regarded as 
definitely outside the protection of academic freedom? 

Speaking first of the subversion or violent overthrow of govern- 
ment, it may be worth remembering the position of the founding 
fathers of ovr republic. Thomas Jefferson, in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress in 1801 said: 


If there be any among us who would wish to dissolve this Union 
or to change its republican form, let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be toler- 
ated where reason is left free to combat it.' 


Others went further and recognized a basic “right to revolt.” In- 
deed, the right to subvert the government was written into several 
state constitutions.? And this principle was reaffirmed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln when he said: 


Whenever [the pooeme shall grow weary of the existing government, 


they can exercise t 


eir constitutional ve of amending it or their 
revolutionary right to dismember or oth 


erthrow it.? 


But if we should have lost this confidence, if a majority of us 
should feel insecure under a freedom to overthrow the government, 
we should at least be intelligent enough to make some significant 
distinctions. There are important differences among (1) a 
teacher who organizes a violent uprising, tells his students what 
actions they should take, what weapons wield, what buildings 
occupy at an appointed time or signal; (2) a teacher who harangues 
his students, urging them to participate in a revolutionary con- 


1 From the Inaugural Address of March 4, 1801. Reprinted in The Writings of 
Thomas Fefferson (Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association, 1903), Vol. III, p. 319. 

* The Constitution of the State of Maryland declared that: “the people . have, 
at all times, the inalienable right to alter, reform or abolish their Form of Govern 
ment in such manner as they may deem expedient.” 

* Abraham Lincoln, First Inaugural, March 4, 1861. 


= 
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spiracy; (3) a teacher who presents to his students the “‘need”’ or 
“desirability” of a violent overthrow of the government;' (4) a 
teacher who, in his comparative description of alternative social, 
political, and economic systems, is disparagingly critical of the 
present system and full of praise for a substitute system; (5) a 
teacher who, in his comparative description of social, political, and 
economic institutions within the present system, shows a decided 
preference for radical changes. 

Can-the term “‘subversive’’ be legitimately applied to all these 
cases? With due respect for differences in semantic taste, the in- 
discriminate use of the term for such different situations would be 
misleading, to say the least. Most for us would probably propose 
a demarcation line before or after the third of these cases. Should 
some or all of them be beyond the protection of academic freedom? 
Some of us may propose the same demarcation line; others, though 
inclined to draw the line to include the third case among those of 
“subversive teaching,” may prefer not to regard it as a revolution- 
ary act, but as an “error of opinion’”’ which “may be tolerated 
-where reason is left free to combat it.” 

Concerning hostile criticism of our present systems and institu- 
tions, there should be no doubt that such teaching can be offset by 
the more objective or contrarily biased presentation of other 
teachers. Indeed, the teachers who understand the operations of 
the capitalistic system will be more effective in their exposition if 
they can take issue with the “subversive” views to which their 
students may have been exposed in the lectures of its enemies. 

To say that teachers must be “scientifically objective” is well 
enough; but it is neither possible nor desirable for a good teacher 
always to be “neutral” and to suppress his value judgments. Per- 
haps “objectivity” in teaching is always a matter of degree. Com- 
mitment is always present, at least as regards premises. Almost all 
our teachers in the social sciences share the preference of the Amer- 
ican people for democracy and for capitalism. It would be hypoc- 
risy to call a favorable appraisal “objective” and an adverse one 
“biased.”” We all condemn communist countries for suppressing 
academic freedom when they silence the critics of communism and 

1 If he presents the “probability” or “inevitability” of the overthrow, he might 


be expressing an opinion, based on Marxian or similar arguments, free of any value 
judgment. 
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the friends of capitalism. In any case, academic freedom does not 
stop this side of “dangerous’”’ beliefs. We must not, as cowards, 
allow ourselves to brand as “‘conspiracy violently to overthrow the 
government” the teaching of ideas that can be answered by 
reasoned argument. 


X. Freedom only for loyal citizens? 


It has been said that academic freedom should be granted only to 
scholars loyal to the present form of government and “diligent and 
loyal in citizenship.” 

A requirement of loyalty, one has to assume, is something dif- 
ferent from—and probably much wider in scope than—the pro- 
hibition of subversive actions or subversive teaching, or acts of 
treason, sabotage, or espionage. According to the dictionary, 
loyalty means “faithful adherence” or “enthusiastic devotion.” 
Can we demand that scholars be faithful and devoted, not only to 
the ideals of learning and scholarship, but to the government or its 
form? 

This indeed was the view of certain Prussian kings;' it was the 
view of the Italian Fascists and the German Nazis; it has been the 
view of the Russian Communists; and it has recently been pro- 
claimed in a statement by a group of American educators, who, 
however, at the same time, somewhat inconsistently, emphasized 
the value of “independence”’ of thought.* 

Against this view it should be stated with stark emphasis that 
colleges and universities are not agencies for the support or preser- 
vation of the government or its form. To make them such agencies 
is in the program of totalitarian states, but is not consistent with 
the principles of democracy. 

In the words of a great thinker, “Thought knows no nation.” 
Only a totalitarian government judges “truth’”’ relative to its help- 
fulness to the state. Most of us have had contempt and pity for 
the Russian, German, and Italian university professors who 

_! The Prussian Minister of Education, in 1899, declared that every professor, in 
his lectures and otherwise, must uphold and protect the political and legal authority, 
and defend it against all attacks. See Die Aktensticke des Disziplinarcerfahrens 
gegen den Privatdozenten Dr. Arons (Berlin: Georg Reimers, 1900). 


* The Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and their Faculties: A Statement 
by the Association of American Universities. March 24, 1953. 
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accepted the supremacy of the state and swore loyalty to their 
governments even where this meant disloyalty to the ideals of 
independent thinking. Most°of us have admired the few—all too 
few—courageous professors in totalitarian countries who chose re- 
tirement or exile rather than submit to the demands of “loyalty” 
to their governments. 

Now some of our own educators have taken to waving the flag 
and pronouncing the professors’ “obligation of being diligent and 
loyal in citizenship.” The absurdity of such an obligation is 
especially obvious in the case of non-citizens serving as professors 
in American universities. Several of our best universities, select- 
ing scholars primarily on the basis of competence, have filled some 
positions with nationals of foreign countries. Should these scholars 
be required to renounce allegiance to their countries? Should 
American professors teaching in foreign universities accept alle- 
giance to foreign governments? The answers, surely, are “no.” 
Let us add that nationality and nationalism are not positive ele- 
ments in the qualifications of a scholar; they contribute nothing to 
his competence or his integrity. 

Those insisting on expressions or declarations of loyalty to the 
present form of government might with advantage reflect on what 
such requirements would mean in various foreign countries or 
would have meant in our own past. They might recall that in 
Spain “loyalists” were the defenders of a government which not 
long before had violently replaced a different one, and was shortly 
to be violently overthrown by another. They might recall the 
presence of royalists in republican France and Italy, and the pres- 
ence of republicans in monarchist Greece and Belgium; of men, 
therefore, openly opposed—not loyal—to their form of govern- 
ment. (We would justly be horrified if academic freedom were 
denied to professors of such persuasions.) They might recall that 
patriotism often meant disloyalty to the existing form of govern- 
ment; that some of the greatest patriots in history-—including the 
history of the United States—fought against the system of govern- 
ment to which they were supposed to be loyal; that love for their 
country compelled them to be disloyal to the government of the 
time. 


[bid. 
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But let us not confuse loyalty and law obedience. Needless to 
say, as citizens we have obligations to the government, and the 
government may and will enforce the fulfillment of such obliga- 
tions. But as. scholars professors have only one obligation: to 
search for truth and speak the truth as they see it. Where a con- 
flict of obligations may chance to arise, they may have to choose 
between loyalty to the government and integrity as scholars; but 
such a conflict can arise only in countries whose governments have 
abridged the freedoms of thought, expression, and conscience. In a 
truly free society there is no reason why professors should not 
“render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s” and yet pursue 
their teaching and research without restriction or encumbrance by 
“loyalty” to the government. 

As members of an academic community our loyalty is undivided: 
it is only to our conscience as seekers and teachers of the truth as 
we see it. Loyalties to governments, enemy, allied, or our own, 
should not enter our thoughts as scholars; if university authorities 
insist on judging the fitness of a professor in terms of an “obligation 
of being diligent and loyal in citizenship,” this is clearly inconsist- 
ent with the truly essential requirement of “integrity and inde- 
pendence” of scholars. And, incidentally, unceasing insistence on 
freedom of thought, unrestricted by demands of loyalty to the gov- 
ernment, is perhaps the highest loyalty to the ideas fundamental 
to our American form of government. 

The proposal to retain in academic positions only those who show 
diligence and loyalty in citizenship is a limitation on academic 
freedom which in effect may negate it. To say this is not to defend 
disloyalty to the government, but only to point out that the pro- 
fessors’ loyalty to the government is none of the business of uni- 
versity authorities. Treason, espionage, or other criminal acts will 
be punished by the state, and the faculty may decide that a con- 
victed felon, if his motives or methods were dishonorable, is not 
fit to hold a teaching position. But appraisals by university 
authorities or faculties of a professor’s loyalty to the government 
should not enter into the determination of his academic tenure. 


XI. Freedom for those without independence of thought? 


It has been said that academic freedom does not include the freedom 
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to teach—or even to hold—doctrines dictated by some outside authority 
and slavishly accepted by a teacher who has surrendered his own inde- 
pendence of thinking. 

We agree with this rejection of propagandists who follow the 
party line or preach the articles of faith of a political or ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, inasmuch as they may hold the doctrines in question 
not as a result of an honest search for truth but in blind submission 
to authority. Rarely, however, will a practical course of action 
follow from this point of view; for it is hardly possible to ascertain 
whether or not a teacher is truly convinced of the validity of the 
conclusions which he presents to his students or on what grounds 
his convictions are based. 

There are those who take a scholar’s membership in an organiza- 
tion devoted to the propaganda for a certain faith as evidence of a 
lack of integrity and independence of his thought. While some 
may regard such evidence as persuasive with regard to a member 
of the Communist Party, one can quickly realize the iniquity of 
this procedure when one applies it to other organizations or asso- 
ciations, professional, political, or religious. And we must not 
apply to one group a principle which we would reject for another. 
We must not impugn the motives of any one merely on the ground 
of his associations. Even if we knew with absolute certainty that 
most members of a certain association or party have in effect sur- 
rendered their freedom of thought, we have no right to conclude 
that all members have done so. 

Of course, if manifest untruths and patent distortions of firmly 
established facts were presented to students or the public in con- 
formance with orders emanating from notorious sources of propa- 
ganda, it would be possible to prove that a propagandizing teacher 
or researcher was deliberately disseminating what he knew to be 
untrue. Where such proof is conclusive, action by the faculty 
against the offender is called for. But rarely will a case be that 
simple. For as a rule the teacher cannot himself verify the truth 
or falsity of all that he teaches. No scholar could possibly have 
tested personally all the findings and conclusions in his own field 
of competence, let alone those in other fields. He must needs 
accept a large amount of findings and conclusions reached by other 
specialists; indeed, he must accept probably the bulk of his 
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knowledge on the authority of others. Who can say that his faith 
in such authority is not genuine, not honest? Who can prove that 
a scholar’s acceptance of truths pronounced by others indicates a 
surrender of his independence? 

Since a scholar’s affiliation or association is not acceptable as 
conclusive evidence and since confession will hardly be obtained 
without intolerable inquisition, there is, apart from proofs of 
deliberate distortions of verifiable facts, no simple and acceptable 
way of establishing that a professor lacks independence of thought; 
where such lack cannot be established, it is useless as a criterion for 
judging his continued fitness as a college or university teacher. 


XII. Freedom for those who would destroy freedom? 


It has been said that academic freedom must be denied to those who 
conspire to destroy it. 

It is cogently argued that, if we treasure freedom, we must not 
grant freedom to work for the abolition of freedom. ‘There are at 
least four categories of persons to whom this argument may apply: 
those who openly denounce unrestricted intellectual freedom as 
“license,” unwholesome to a good society; those who are members 
of a group or party known to be hostile to the free institutions of 
democratic-capitalist nations; those who advocate the adoption 
of institutions or policies incompatible with the maintenance of 
intellectual freedom, but who deny this incompatibility; and those 
who advocate these institutions or policies while frankly admitting 
their incompatibility with full freedom of speech. 

The debate about the distinction between liberty and license, 
and about the alleged need for limits to intellectual freedom in a 
good society, has been going on for at least 2500 years. Although 
several conspiracies to restrict intellectual freedom have had tem- 
porary success, champions of unrestricted freedom refuse to be 
inconsistent and to silence their opponents. He who believes in 
full freedom of speech cannot consistently restrict the freedom of 
those who disparage such liberty by calling it license, and ask for 
the imposition of restrictions. 

The question of “implied advocacy of the destruction of free- 


dom,” inferred from party membership, is most controversial at 


the present time. The argument runs as follows: It is an estab- 
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lished fact that the Communists have abolished academic freedom 
wherever they are in political power; it is reported on good author- 
ity that members of the Communist party are pledged to support 
its objectives by fair means or foul; it follows that membership in 
the Communist party is sufficient evidence of conspiracy to destroy 
freedom, and that such membership “extinguishes the right to a 
university position.” 

The logic of this argument is obviously faulty if we accept the 
fundamental principle of American justice, that guilt is personal 
and cannot be established by opinion and association; we cannot 
make party membership a decisive criterion. The number of 
known exceptions is too large to permit us to generalize even for 
purposes of presumptive evidence. There are many who joined 
the Communist party and left it again, disillusioned.! Thus there 
must have been, at any given time, members of the party who did 
not believe in the supposed objectives of the party, but had to 
“find out’; many members may be finding out at present, experi- 
encing their enlightenment and disillusionment. There may be 
others who joined the party and signed all sorts of pledges without 
intending to serve its revolutionary aims, or without recognizing 
that such aims are pursued or, if pursued, are incompatible with 
the maintenance of intellectual freedom. One may blame such 
people for being shockingly naive; but one cannot honestly make 
safe inference from membership to belief in the destruction of free- 
dom. (Indeed, there are those who joined the party in order to 
report its activities to the security agencies of our government.) 
Thus, party membership, past or present, does not prove that a 
member is a participant in a conspiracy to destroy freedom. 

The third category of implicit foes of intellectual freedom con- 
sists of those who advocate the adoption of institutions or policies 
incompatible with the maintenance of intellectual freedom but 
who deny this incompatibility. If we, on empirical and analytical 

' There were others who were expelled by the Communist Party because they 
were not sufficiently subservient to its programs or directives. The Party cannot 
possibly be so efficient that a member's lacking or failing faith is always detected 
without delay and an expulsion order executed immediately. Indeed, evidence 
exists indicating that the Party officials have sometimes preferred to be “lenient” 


and to retain certain members despite known defects in their submission to party 
discipline. 
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grounds, are convinced of this incompatibility while they deny it, 
we are bound to conclude that they are either naive or dishonest. 
The toleration of honest error, however naive, is surely the essence 
of intellectual freedom. If we can prove that they are dishonest, 
we can and should eliminate them from their academic positions. 
But the proof, as has been explained before, is difficult, because 
evidence that some one speaks and writes what he knows to be 
untrue is hard to come by. 

There remain—if they exist in colleges and universities—the 
avowed totalitarian communists about whose beliefs one need not 
make any questionable inferences. They frankly admire the politi- 
cal institutions of the Soviet Union, and openly advocate the 
adoption in our country of these institutions, including the aboli- 
tion or restriction of most political freedoms. If such a man can 
be found in an academic position, trying to impart his honest con- 
victions to his students, should we let him go on teaching? Before 
we give in to an impulse, let us be conscious of one clear fact: if 
we silence him, we have actua//y abrogated freedom of speech, 
whereas he has merely talked about doing so. 


XIII. Freedom not abridged by prescribed oath? 


It has been said that the requirement of a prescribed oath for aca- 
demic teachers is consistent with, and no abridgment of, academic 
freedom. 

This view is peculiarly at variance with historical tradition. A 
large part of the history of academic freedom is the history of bat- 
tles against oath requirements. Oaths have been imposed by 
ecclesiastical authorities, by sovereigns and state governments, 
by university authorities, or by academic senates and other bodies 
of the professors themselves. The oaths required of professors and 
resisted by those who fought for academic freedom have been of 
several kinds: oaths of belief in certain doctrines, of renunciation 
of certain doctrines, of allegiance to a sovereign, of support of a 
constitution, of non-affiliation with certain groups. One of the 
“‘milestones”’ in the history of academic freedom was the case of 
the seven professors of the University of Géttingen—the “Gér- 
tingen Seven”—who, in 1837, were ousted from their positions 
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after they refused to take an oath of loyalty to a new state consti- 
tution. 

Even the least dangerous of oaths required of academic teachers, 
the oath to support—though not necessarily to believe in—the con- 
stitution, is on principle inconsistent with real freedom of teaching, 
especially because the meaning of “‘supporting”’ is not unambigu- 
ous. “An oath to ‘support’ the Constitution. ..may be construed 
as a pledge to refrain from advocating changes in these laws. It is 
clearly with this sense in mind that many of the proponents of 
teachers’ oath bills favor them....The bills...when thus con- 
strued...are themselves, in their apparent intent, negations of the 
essential spirit of the Federal Constitution and of the constitutions 
of most, if not all, of the States.””! 

These oaths to support the Constitution can become acutely 
dangerous to academic freedom when they are construed as giving 
to “the governing boards of executives of colleges and universities 
a quasi-legal ground for dismissing any teacher whose political 
opinions, affiliations, or activities are regarded by these officials as 
inconsistent with ‘support of the Constitution’—in any sense which 
they may put upon this equivocal expression.’”’* And it is “evident 
that some supporters of these [teachers’ oath] statutes do not 
really aim at the restriction of teachers’ general civic rights, but at 
some sort of control over the content of instruction or over the 
teachers’ methods in the classroom.’’* 

The oaths most inimical to academic freedom are the belief 
oaths, or test oaths, by which an academic teacher has to swear 
adherence to or rejection of certain doctrines or opinions. ‘Test 
oaths are notorious tools of tyranny. When used to shackle the 
minds they are, or at least they should be, unspeakably odious to 
a free people.’’4 

1A. J. Carlson and A. O. Lovejoy, “Teachers’ Oath Laws: Statement of Com- 
mitte B,” Builetin of the American Association of University Professors, Vol. 23 
(1937), PP. 27-29. 

Tbid., p. 28. 

Jbid., p. 29. 

“ Wieman et al. v. Updegraff et al. 344 U.S. 183, 193. This is a case against the 
State of Oklahoma. tn unanimous decision the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared that the Oklahoma Loyalty Oath was unconstitutional. The quoted 


sentences are part of a concurring opinion by Justice Black. See Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, Vol. 41 (1955), p. 93. 
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The imposition of loyalty or non-disloyalty test oaths in several 
States has not been met with the appropriate resistance on the part 
of most professors. Many have argued, with disarming simplicity: 
“Since I am not a Communist, why should I not say so under 
oath?” These teachers have not thought through the implica- 
tions of a test oath for academic scholars. 

A thinker and teacher who has taken an oath binding him posi- 
tively to allegiance to, or negatively to renunciation of, any doc- 
trine or system, is no longer a disinterested scholar. It will be to 
his interest to avoid any thoughts that might lead him to conclu- 
sions deviating from those to which he has sworn; it will be to his 
interest to avoid utterances which could make him suspected of 
deviationist ideas or actions. 

Needless to say, this loss of disinterestedness may be largely 
irrelevant if the scholar’s field of inquiry and instruction is far re- 
moved from the doctrine or system which he is bound, by his oath, 
to proclaim or renounce; and this is probably the reason why pro- 
fessors in these “safe’’ fields are often insensible of or indifferent to 
the moral and intellectual dangers of a test oath. But in some 
subjects, freedom of thought and expression is necessarily re- 
stricted by a test oath. Oaths on religious doctrine or affiliations 
may restrict the intellectual freedom of theologians, philosophers, 
biologists, astronomers, geologists, sociologists; and oaths on 
political doctrine or affiliations may restrict the intellectual free 
dom of political scientists, sociologists, economists, historians, 
philosophers. 

A teacher who is firmly convinced that his own views are true 
and right, and also in conformance with the required test oath, 
may be unable to see the implications of his taking the oath, be 
cause he cannot imagine that his views may change; indeed, he 
does not want them to change. But this is precisely where the loss 
of his impartiality manifests itself. If we detest fascism, com- 
munism, despotism, cannibalism, Molochism, or genocide, we 
have the right to say so, but we ought not, as honorable men, to 
derive material profit from the fact that public opinion agrees with 


us, nor ought we, as intellectually honest scholars, to preclude de 


velopments in our thinking which would make us accept any of 


these tenets. A loyalty or non-disloyalty oath as a condition of 
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employment might not be objectionable to us when we seek or 
accept a government position not connected with academic teach- 
ing; but in the capacity as academic teachers we ought not to give 
up our complete impartiality. 

If teachers are bound by oath to adherence to, or rejection of, 
certain ideas, students will be deprived of the freedom to learn 
about those controversial matters which teachers will avoid dis- 
cussing. But worse than that, even if teachers are willing to enter 
the danger zone of controversial ideas prescribed or proscribed by 
their oath, their effectiveness will be sorely weakened. The better 
students will not have respect for the teachers’ opinions on ques- 
tions about or around the ideas controlled by the oath. These 
students have confidence only in what they ccnsider the honest 
opinion of their teacher, and they will not believe that an opinion 
can be completely honest if it is prescribed or controlled by a com- 
pulsory oath. 

Those who insist on non-communist oaths for teachers obviously 
do not realize that they ruin the best and often only chance of 
straightening out the intellectual twists of a youth leaning toward 
communist ideas, but groping in the fog of his thoughts, and willing 
to examine an honest argument. An intelligent teacher whose 
sincerity is trusted by the youth can guide him toward saner 
views. But whatever a teacher bound by a non-communist oath 
can say to his student will be discounted, or even scornfully 
shrugged off with the comment: “Oh, well, that’s what he is sworn 
to say.” 

We conclude that an oath which restricts teaching in any re- 
spect is inconsistent with the principles of academic freedom, 
abridges both the freedom to learn and the freedom to teach, and 
obstructs the attainment of the very objectives which its propo- 
nents mean to serve, 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR CLIO 


by JOHN PHILIP HALL 


University of Baltimore 


One of the most perplexing problems of the teacher of history 
in American colleges (aside from the question why a professional 
training cannot be presumed to lead to a professional income) is 
the contradiction between the training for his job and the kind of 
work he does. Young men with the Ph.D. degree are about as 
uncommon around colleges today as men with only one head. 
Long considered a “union card,” the degree is now essential even 
for apprentice work. 

The doctoral routine requires the postulant to dig deeply into 
some carefully delimited topic and produce a manuscript which is 
a “contribution to knowledge.” The result is filed in the library 
of the institution which grants the degree and is rarely ever seen 
again. The exercise of research and writing is an intellectual disci- 
pline which establishes the young man as a scholar, and, mysti- 
cally, as a qualified teacher. The dubious character of the prepara- 
tion has been sufficiently canvassed so that I need spend no time 
on the point here. The attitude of the profession seems to be that 
the Ph.D. as a qualification for college teaching is justified by the 
fact that it is expensive and time-consuming, thus weeding out 
those who lack either the money or the fanaticism to stay the 
course. 


II 


While it is probably beyond dispute that those who teach in the 
highest levels of our educational structure should know at first 
hand the raw materials of their subject and the methods by which 
raw materials are made to yield meaning, it does seem that more 
use should be made of such a costly product. 

The young man with his shiny new degree, full of the excitement 


| 
| 
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of discovery and creation (admittedly an optimum statement of the 
case, but let us be generous) finds in his first teaching job that he 
is not expected to make any use of his “contribution to knowledge.’ 
Quite the contrary. He is assigned to a number of sections of 
History A or 101, or perhaps something called “Problems of 
Western Civilization” (no prereq., required of all freshmen). This 
is the course he knew in his own freshman days as “Century a 
Week,” or “Gallop Through the Ages.” It may start with the 
Old Stone Age, the civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia, the 
fall of Rome, or (in very up-to-date institutions) with the Renais- 
sance or Reformation. In any case, it has some characteristics 
which bother both teacher and student: 


1. It covers a vast stretch of time at break-neck speed. 

2. If the material is to be covered, the instructor must lecture, 
keeping discussion and questions to a minimum. 

3. The subject matter is overwhelmingly political and military, 
and the history of ideas and social institutions must be disposed of 
by rapid generalizations sprinkled with ‘memorable’ names and 
dates. 

4. When the teacher reads the final examinations he is con- 
vinced that nobody understands the background of anything, and 
that even what has been remembered to the end of the semester 
will be forgotten before the grades are turned in. 


The Gallop Through the Ages is defended as part of a liberal 
education because the student should be acquainted with the 
sources of our culture if he is to be a “well-rounded person.”” This 
is taken for granted by both traditionalists and experimenters. 
The new projects in ‘‘general’”’ education change the situation only 
by making the material of the freshman course in history or whatisit 
more comprehensive and therefore more diffuse. 

The instructor is not alone in his bewilderment. The freshman 
finds himself confronted with a collection of introductory courses 
in science, the arts, literature, history, and whatever else the educa- 
tors who run his college consider to be essential to a “broad cultural 
background.” He spends his days memorizing lists of wars, phyla, 
geological ages, poets, philosophers, and whatnot, for no reason 
he can determine but to pass exams. Time spent on the idea of 
history, scientific method, artistic criteria, or any form of experi- 
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ence of the vast realms of knowledge spread before him distracts 
from the compulsory concentration on “covering the material.” 
Short-term memory is the key to success, and the freshman even- 
tually learns that, whatever may be preached on ceremonial occa- 
sions, he had better transform his mind into a filing cabinet if he 
wants his degree. 

To be sure, some introductory science courses have been known 
to do a good job of introducing students to scientific method, 
theories of evolution, and similar useful ideas, just as some students 
have picked up a sense of the past, or have even enjoyed some of 
the bits and snippets in their literary anthology. But such ef- 
fects are incidental, not central to the courses as they are given. 

We start our students off with the boundless vistas of all human 
history before they even learn what constitutes a fact, and then 
we suggest that they are barbarians because they find our course: 
unintelligible and dull. 

In spite of several centuries of indoctrination in the principle of 
induction as a sound method of learning, we assume that students 
must inevitably go from the general to the particular. The strong- 
est inducement to this view comes from the assumption that educa- 
tion is something done by schools which should be completed before 
a degree is granted. This assumption is unwarranted. 


Traditional liberal education, centered on Latin grammar, was 
never defended for “‘tool” use, except in a very limited sense for 
certain professions. The assumption of educators in the past was 
that a thorough Latin education would help the young man 
master the grammar of his own and other languages, and, more 
important, would increase his appreciation of the values in correct 
and expressive use of language. 

If the Latin-cum-mathematics curriculum could do what was 
claimed for it in fostering appreciation of good things and in provid- 
ing intellectual training, no better method of education would be 
needed. But even though the traditional method does not achieve 
its ends, the principle of training in methods of self-education is 
still the only sound one on which a liberal education can be built. 


ons 
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A liberally educated man is not an unerring winner of prizes on 
radio quiz shows. He knows where to find information and is 
therefore free from the necessity of burdening his mind and atten- 
tion with useless data on everything under the sun. I am not 
here speaking of professional or vocational education. The great 
object of a liberal education is an interest in and willingness to 
work for intellectual and artistic comprehension and appreciation. 
In short, a civilized man is one who knows the difference between 
raw data and knowledge, and who enjoys transforming the former 
into the latter. The need of accurate and complete data is not 
debatable, but the invention of printing solved the problem of 
making information available to those who know where to look for 
it. Some bits of the data will lodge in the mind, inevitably, but it is 
irrational to make accumulation of undigested information the 
main business of the schools. The outcome of this emphasis is the 
accumulation of a teacher’s repertory of tags, such as “Erasmus— 
humanist,” and “Bruno—astronomer, burned for heresy,” which 
camouflage the absence of either information or understanding and 
give the student only the illusion of learning. 

It is the task of our colleges to whet the appetite for learning and 
to provide the student with training in methods by which he can 
add to his learning. 

I doubt that anyone will contend that the “Gallop Through the 
Ages” ever whetted anyone’s appetite for history. When the 
French Revolution and Napoleonic Era must b= covered in fifty — 
minutes (perhaps one hundred in more leisurely courses) there is 
no time for appetite, much less for digestion. Too many high- 
lights to memorize. This leads to an examination composed of 
“objective” questions, because the teacher has neither time nor 
strength to read the essays of all his freshmen. If he valiantly sub- 
jects himself to the ordeal of reading essays, he finds the student was 
so anxious to get all the “facts” down that he gave no attention to 
either form or meaning. The teacher bewails the fate that con- 
demns him to plow through such garbage and curses the high 
schools for not teaching students to write. He reads the papers 
as rapidly as possible, grades them (‘‘corrects” would be a gross 
overstatement), and piles them on his desk for transfer to the 
wastebasket after the one important thing on them—the grade— 
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has been entered on a form. If the student ever sees his paper, it 
is because he hopes to argue the teacher into giving him a higher 
grade, and discussion of the paper is confined to the teacher’s pa- 
tient (or annoyed) explanation that he has done his honest best to 
be fair, often followed by a shamefaced concession of a few points. 
It should be obvious that the freshman needs individual instruction 
far more than upperclassmen, but it is precisely freshmen, herded 
into enormous classes, who get the least attention from their in- 
structors. Yet the English departments, especially in high schools, 
are blasted because students can’t write intelligible English, and 
some college teachers have the impudence to complain that stu- 
dents are interested only in grades, not in learning! 

If it is assumed that students must learn al! the history they 
will ever know in four years of college, this system may be the best 
that can be contrived. But its defects are great and obvious. 
The student never gets below the high gloss finish of history, often 
never becomes aware of history as a process or of anything more 
than an incomprehensible and interminable list of facts to be 
memorized for the day when the objective questions confront him. 
He gets no chance to experiment with his knowledge, or to try 
using language to express ideas or to explore relationships. One 
consequence of this is the oft-proclaimed discovery that even 
graduate students can’t spell or write a correct English sentence. 
The discovery (less often announced) that the learned research 
professor can’t spell either merely proves that graduate students 
grow older.’ 


IV 


There is a way of avoiding this wretched situation. It is neces- 
sary, however, first to take note of a few principles: 


1. An introduction to history should have as its purpose the 
encouragement of interest in the past and instruction in the use and 
meaning of the methods and materials of history. Learning the 


1] have yet to encounter a rational argument for learning to spell our absurd 
language. It is merely obligatory. When the traditional curriculum flourished, 
nobody worried about spelling, as a glance at 18th century manuscripts will demon- 
strate. If a fraction of the energy wasted on moans about illiterate spelling were 
devoted to bringing some sense into English orthography, the cause of education 
would be mightily advanced. 
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facts of history, admittedly desirable, can be expected to follow 
from the attainment of these purposes. 

2. Teachers teach best and students learn best what interests 
them most. This scarcely needs to be argued. 

‘f History is most interesting when looked at most closely. 
Otherwise how explain the popularity of historical fiction and the 
universal detestation of even the best textbooks? It is not entirely 
a matter of bosoms and invented conversations. 

4. Even history as “past politics” is more memorable when 
associated with history as past ideas, institutions, and above all, 
people. 


Each of these principles can be put to work in the interest of the 
bewildered freshman and the bored young Ph.D. Instead of put- 
ting the teacher’s special knowledge in cold storage (except for dis- 
play at conventions or in trade journals) until his gray hairs justify 
his being allowed to teach graduate students, a realistic college 
would take advantage of his knowledge while he still has some 
enthusiasm for it. ‘The freshman course should be many courses. 
Let each teacher offer an intensive study of the area and period he 
knows best, taking the freshmen with him into an examination of 
as many aspects of the subject as a year will hold. If the colleges 
can be persuaded to give up exploitation of freshmen and young 
instructors to the extent of keeping classes small, so much the 
better. A few suggestions as to procedures will suffice, since this 
kind of course should not be susceptible to blue-printing. 


1. Lectures should be limited to the amount needed to start the 
class on its work. Over-ambitious attempts to “give a full back- 
ground” would be a waste of time. Background comes from 
extensive reading. 

2. Readings should be drawn from products of the period 
being studied, though occasionally a classic second-hand narrative 
might be used. Fiction is often superior to “straight’”’ history in 
breadth of presentation. Diaries, letters, memoirs, speeches, some 


' The immediate objection to my proposal will be that the cost of teaching this 
way would be prohibitive. It is an ancient American custom to economize on 
teaching and teachers while spending lavishly on impressive fagades for libraries, 
chapels, and stadia. Eventually our colleges will have to face the fact that students 
do not, as a rule, get enough instruction, and start rethinking their financial and 
other arrangements to correct this evil. There is no better place to start than with 
the freshman, who needs the change most of all. 
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political “documents,” and the literary and artistic products of the 
time would be the best sources. 

3. The student’s task would be to contribute to the knowledge 
of his group by writing some history himself. The term paper, 
that sorely abused device, can be brought to life and even made an 
educational experience if it is given status as a thing worth doing 
for its own sake, instead of a mere substitute for a quiz, or busy- 
work designed to convince the student he is getting an education by 
keeping him too occupied to criticize. When it poses a problem for 
the student to solve, it has been known to arouse interest, even 
excitement. The objection that freshmen are too immature for 
such work is irrelevant. The objective of the course is training, 
not the papers as such. 

4. The students’ discoveries should be shared in class, by prog- 
ress reports and discussion. This would give the teacher a 
chance to teach, by guiding thought instead of cramming memories.' 

5. Student writings should be gone over by the teacher (pref- 
erably in more than one version), pointing out not only errors of 
English but faults of logic and evidence, thus providing that 
perennial rarity, some genuine training in intellectual discipline. 

6. The widest variety of sources and viewpoints should be ex- 
plored to help the student feel he knows the period as well as his 
own times. 

7. The instructor should define his period with an eye to the 
variety and complexity of events and people involved, as well as 
to his own expertness. This could serve a purpose in helping the 

oor soul work his way out of the doctoral cocoon, short of dump- 
ing him head over heels into the ocean. He might even learn 
something of value about his dissertation subject while saving his 
pennies to get the great work published. When getting a job de- 
pends on getting a grade (for undergraduates, only a grade is at 
stake, but for the would-be scholar the aim is bread and butter), 
the Ph.D.’s background reading is sometimes neglected for more 
pressing things, such as getting something in print. 


There would be no problem in finding periods for study. Even 
dissertations have a way of clustering around times when the 


1] have heard the teacher of one ““Century-a-week” course (in this case, not a 
oungster, but a professor with tenure) devote fifty minutes to listing the rulers of 
Englend from Henry VII to Elizabeth Il (from memory, of course) with dates of 
birth, accession, and death: the teacher as a substitute for two-thirds of a page of 
the World Almanac! This often passes under the name of “maintaining high 
standards.” 
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social order was in ferment. Any of the specialties will yield ob- 
vious candidates. If the student decided to take no more courses 
in history, as he usually does now, at least he would know that his- 
tory is a live subject and he might be expected to do some reading 
with intelligent interest after leaving college. And as the instruc- 
tor loses his enthusiasm and acquires reputation, he can be retired 
to the lecture courses of the graduate school without loss to any- 
body but the graduate students, who don’t have to attend anyway. 

I offer these suggestions only for my own field of interest. They 
may have application elsewhere; I don’t know. I do know from 
my own experience that even a small part in producing Shake- 
speare can do more good than reading his plays in an anthology, 
and that field trips and laboratory work often teach more science 
than lectures do. Maybe there is a great principle involved. If 
so, I donate it to the Educators of all persuasions, in the hope that 
they may be encouraged to get out of the way and let the teachers 
teach. 


CENTRAL OFFICE NOTES 


Council Meeting. With all but three members present, the 
Council of the Association covered a crowded agenda during its 
fall meeting, which was held at the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 18-19. The current status of the Associa- 
tion’s membership, finances, and activities was reviewed; Pro- 
fessor H. Bentley Glass delivered a progress report concerning the 
work of the special committee he heads; a tentative budget for 
1956 was approved; the Committee on the Economic Status of the 
Profession disclosed that all 41 cooperating colleges and universi- 
ties had supplied information for the committee’s biennial survey 
now under way; Committee O made a further report concerning 
the proposed constitutional amendments printed in the Spring, 
1955, Bulletin; the special Committee on Publications, appointed 
pursuant to action by the 41st Annual Meeting, rendered its re- 
port; action was taken upon the recommendations of the special 
Committee on Membership Eligibility, established by the Council 
at its spring meeting; and numerous recommendations of the 
General Secretary, as well as other matters, were acted upon. A 
full account of the actions of the meeting will be printed in the 
Spring, 1956 issue, of the Bulletin, which is scheduled to appear in 
March. 

Among the activities incidental to the Council meeting was a 
reception for the members at Association headquarters, three 
blocks from the hotel. Members of the Central Office staff served 
as hostesses. In addition to the new items of furniture and the 
portrait of Dr. Himstead previously mentioned in these Notes, the 
Council members saw a color print of a portrait of Thomas Jef- 
ferson by Rembrandt Peale which, attractively framed, is over the 
mantelpiece opposite the elevator entrance to the Association's 
headquarters. 

Freedom and Tenure Matters. Acceptances have been received 
from 14 members of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure. 
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The membership of the Committee stands as follows, with one 
place to be filled: Russell N. Sullivan (Law), University of 
Illinois, Chairman; H. Bentley Glass (Biology), The Johns 
‘Hopkins University; Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin College; 
Douglas B. Maggs (Law), Duke University; Robert K. Carr 
(Political Science), Dartmouth College; George C. Wheeler 
(Biology), University of North Dakota; Glenn R. Morrow 
(Philosophy), University of Pennsylvania; Robert L. Calhoun 
(Theology), Yale University; Charles T. McCormick (Law), 
University of Texas; George R. Stewart (English), University of 
California; Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), George Pope Shannon (Eng- 
lish), Warren C. Middleton (Psychology), Association’s Staff; 
and President William E. Britton (Law), Hastings College of 
Law, University of California (ex-officio). 

Reports from investigating committees into tenure situations 
at three institutions have been received at the Central Office re- 
cently. They are currently under consideration by Committee A 
and are expected to be published in an early issue of the Budletin. 
Word has also been received that the recommendations of a com- 
mittee which looked into another situation at the request of the 
administration of the institution involved have been accepted by 
all of the parties concerned. The special committee to bring in a 
report on faculty dismissals growing out of the national effort to 
combat Communism, which was announced in the Autumn issue 
of the Bulletin, blocked out its report and formulated tentatively 
its principal recommendations, at its meeting October 29 and 3o. 
Work on the text of a report is going forward. 

Information From Chapters and Regional Groups. Responses 
have come from 150 Chapters to a request for information con- 
cerning Chapter activities, institutional affairs, and action by 
state governments affecting academic freedom and tenure, which, 
as reported in the Autumn issue of the Bu//etin, was sent from the 
Central Office on October 3, 1955. Although the deadline for 
replies was December 1, other returns are expected. Several 
state and regional groups have also replied to the request that 
was sent to them for information concerning the officers of these 
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groups and their scheduled meetings. The Ohio Conference of 


Chapters has scheduled a meeting in Oxford, Ohio, February 10 
and 11, 1956, with the Chapters at Miami University and Western 
College for Women as hosts. The following meetings, preceding 
the publication date of this issue of the Bulletin, have been 
reported: Mississippi Council in Jackson, October 16, 1955; 
Indiana Conference of Chapters at Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, October 7-8, 1955; New Mexico State Convention at the 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, October 29, 1955; 
Southwestern Regional Conference at University of Oklahoma 
Biological Station, Lake Texoma, October 29-30, 1955; Michigan 
Conference of Chapters in Kalamazoo, November 12, 1955, with 
the Chapters at Western Michigan College and Kalamazoo 
College as hosts; Illinois Conference at Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, November 19, 1955; and Pennsylvania 
Division of the Association in Harrisburg, December 10, 1955. 
The tentative date of the next meeting of the Iowa Conference 
is March 17, 1956, at lowa Wesleyan College in Mt. Pleasant. 

Bulletin Credtis. Requests have been granted to a trade maga 
zine to reprint all, and to a learned journal to reprint one para- 
graph, from Professor Loy E. Davis’ “The Fable of the Young 
Man Who Read the Papers” (Summer, 1955 Bulletin). ‘“The 
Vigilantes,” the presidential address delivered by Professor Fred 
B. Millett at the Fortieth Annual Meeting (Bu//etin, Spring, 
1954, pp. 47-60) has been included by permission in the Eighth 
Edition of The College Omnibus, edited by Leonard F. Dean 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1955) and will also be used, by permission, in 
public speaking classes at Cornell University. 


F. Fucus, General Secretary 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 
(February, 1939, Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941, Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,! Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 662-667) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942, Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 


(Spring, 1949, Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 
Now Middle Tennessee State College. 


_ 


INSTRUCTIONAL SALARIES IN 41 SELECTED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR THE 
ACADEMIC YEAR 


A Preliminary Report 


By the Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession of the 
American Association of University Professors 


This preliminary report constitutes the first section of the fifth 
study in the series! on instructional salaries in selected colleges and 
universities which was authorized by the Council of the Association 
in March, 1948. It consists essentially of the statistical tables 
summarizing salary conditions in the 41 selected institutions in the 
present academic year, together with a few comparisons with the 
last report year, 1953-54, and, in two matters which can be sum- 
marized briefly, with 1939-40. It is published now, in advance of 
the complete report, in order to make information on current 
salary conditions available for early study and use by members 
and chapters of the Association and by administrative officers of 
colleges and universities. 

A second section, completing this report, will contain further 
comparative data, spanning the period of war and postwar infla- 
tion. This section will be published in the Spring issue of the 
Bulletin. 

The questionnaires for this study were sent out early in Septem- 
ber by the Central Office of the Association to the same institutions 
which were chosen for the earlier studies in this series. These 
institutions were chosen originally, with some consideration for 
regional representation, from those which the Committee had 
reason to believe followed good practice with respect to instruc- 
tional salaries and related matters. The sample is not designed to 


1 The four previous reports in this series were published in Winter issues of the 
Bulletin of the Association as follows: for the academic year 1948-49, Volume 34, 
No. 4, pp- 778-797; for 1949-50, Volume 35, No. 4, PP. 719-747; for 1951~52, 
Volume 37, No. 4, pp. 768-804; and for 1953-54, Volume 39, No. 4, pp. 632-681. 
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be a representative one. To be fairly representative it would have 
to be very much larger, and this circumstance would, among other 
considerations, rule out the early collection and publication of con- 
sistent data, which is a primary object in this series. Again, as in 
the past, all of the selected institutions, in this busy season of the 
academic year, prepared very prompt returns. The Committee 
wishes to express warm appreciation to the officers of the selected 
institutions for their continued cooperation.' 

The schedules of the questionnaire used in the collection of the 
basic data are, in summary, as follows: 

1. The formal salary scales, if any, which are in effect for each 
rank of full-time faculty members, distinguishing between 9-10 
and 11-12 month appointments. 

2. The number of full-time students and equivalents enrolled 
in October of 1953 and 1955, and the total amounts spent in the 
academic year 1953-54, and expected to be spent in the current 
academic year 1955-56, on instructional salaries, including the 
salaries of part-time instructors and assistants, and payments to 
pension and insurance funds; but excluding, as in all schedules, 
salaries in Medical and Dental colleges, Summer School, and Ex- 
tension divisions and, as far as possible, salaries or the parts of 
salaries which are for administration (except administration in de- 
partments of instruction), research, public relations, or other non- 
teaching functions. Information on annuity plans was also 
sought under this schedule. (This latter information will be sum- 
marized in the second section of the report in the Spring Bu/letin.) 

3. The distribution, by interval table arranged in $250 classes, 
of all full-time salaries actually paid in each rank, distinguishing 

' The institutions are as follows: Ambherst College, Bowdoin College, Brown 
University, Bryn Mawr College, California Institute of Technology, University of 
California, Carleton College, Case Institute of Technology, Columbia University, 
Cornell University (Endowed Colleges), Dartmouth College, Duke University, 
Emory University, Harvard University (Arts and Sciences), Haverford College, 
University of Illinois, Johns Hopkins University, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, University of Michigan, Mills College, + 5 ore of Minnesota, North- 
western University, Oberlin College, University of Pennsylvania, Pomona College, 
Princeton University, Reed College, Rice Institute, University of Rochester, Stan- 
ford University, Swarthmore College, Vanderbilt University, Vassar College, 
Wabash College, Washington University, University of Washington, Wellesley 
College, Wesleyan University, Williams College, University of Wisconsin, Yale 
University (Arts and Sciences). 
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g-10 and 11—12 month appointments and stating the precise 
amounts for the minimum, maximum, mean, and median salaries. 


II 


The returns reflect the continuing effort which is being made in 
the selected institutions to restore instructional salaries to some- 
thing approaching preinflation levels of purchasing power. Com- 
parison of the mean of means and the median of medians cited in 
the tables for 1953-54 and 1955-56 will indicate how much headway 
has been made in this matter over the past two years in the various 
groups of institutions. Further indications of the progress that 
has been made may be observed by comparing other values cited 
here with the corresponding values shown in the report for 1953-54. 

In some respects the past biennium has been particularly favor- 
able for the rebuilding of academic purchasing power which was so 
gravely depressed by the inflation of the war and postwar period. 
National production of goods and services has risen to still higher 
levels, and this circumstance, combined with a growing, country- 
wide awareness of the gravity of the problem faced by institutions 
of higher education, has helped in the recruitment of necessary 
funds. Hardly less important, the cost of living has not advanced 
further over this two-year period. The Consumer Price Index 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics stood at 115.2 (1947-49 
= 300) in September, 1953, and at 114.9 in September, 1955. Re- 
duced to a preinflation base, 1939-40 = 100, the numbers are re- 
spectively 193.0 and 192.6. Consequently, the gains achieved in 
these institutions towards restoring academic purchasing power 
to prewar levels represent real progress in this biennium, in what 
has hitherto been an uphill battle. This matter, as well as the 
cognate question of what is happening to the relative economic 
status of the academic profession, will be examined in the second 
section of this report. 

The rise in student enrollments, which was predicted to begin in 
the mid-fifties, seems indeed to be strongly under way in the 4! 
selected institutions as a whole. The number of students has 
risen from 203,320 in October, 1953, to 225,890 in October, 1955, an 
increase of 11.1 per cent. Among the institutions here studied, 
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gains were largest in the six state universities, where, in the re- 
ported divisions, enrollments rose 15.4 per cent as against a gain of 
3-9 per cent over the preceding biennium. In the 35 privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities, the increase was, on an average, 
much less, namely 5.8 per cent; but this is in contrast to a decline of 
4-9 per cent from 1951 to 1953. Among the privately controlled 
institutions there were large variations from institution to institu- 
tion and from group to group. The small New England and 
Middle Atlantic colleges declined in the aggregate by 0.1 per cent, 
while those in the same size group in the North Central and Pacific 
areas rose 3.8 percent. The gains were greater among the medium- 
sized and large institutions, particularly in the South, where en- 
rollments in four institutions rose altogether by 12.5 per cent. It 
is a serious question how far established colleges and universities 
can or should go in the matter of student enrollment. Thus far 
the main burden of growth is being assumed by publicly supported 
institutions, which have generally somewhat greater financial 
flexibility to cope with it. For them, it may be rather a matter of 
determining what is the limit of effectiveness as to size. But for 
the privately controlled and supported institutions, with limited 
or slowly developing sources of funds, the financial aspects of the 
matter also require close consideration. For them, it would be a 
great misfortune to have to plunge into programs of plant expan- 
sion, committing their limited incomes to the continued encum- 
brance of maintenance, before funds are equally on hand for the 
support of adequate faculty and staff with salaries sufficient to sus- 
tain living standards at the levels needed to attract recruits and 
maintain the quality of the profession. 

The number of full-time faculry members has also grown over 
this biennium in the 41 selected institutions—altogether, by some 
7.7 percent. In the 35 privately controlled colleges and universi- 
ties the increase was slightly less, namely 7.5 per cent; but this is 
larger than the average increase in number of students. In the 
six State universities the increase in full-time faculty members was 
8.0 per cent, which is appreciably less than the growth in student 
enrollment. Although increases were registered in all four faculty 
ranks, the gains were relatively larger in the two middle ranks, 
both in the state universities and in the privately controlled insti- 
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tutions. There is now a slightly smaller proportion of professors 
and of instructors than was the case two years ago. 


Numbers and Percentages of Full-Time Faculty in Each Rank in 1953-54 and 1955-56 
(9-10, 10'/2, and 11-12 month basis combined) 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Num- %of Num- Goof Num- Gof Num- Gof 


ber Total ber Total ber Total ber Total Total 


15 Privately Controlled 
1953-S4 2487 35.2 1493 21.4 1659 23.8 1363 19.6 6,972 
1955-56 2560 34.2 1641 21.9 1877 25.0 1416 18.9 7,494 

6 Large State Universities 
1953-54 1894 31.4 1302 21.6 1716 28.5 1118 18.5 6,03 
1955-56 2018 31.0 1482 22.7 1865 28.6 11g0 17.7 6,515 


Totals 
1953-54 4351 33-5 2795 21.5 3375 25.9 2481 19 1 13,002 
1955-56 4578 32.7 3123 23.3 3742 26.9 2966 18.3 14,008 


These changes in size of student bodies and of teaching staffs 
have slightly modified student-faculty ratios. In the privately 
controlled colleges and universities, where the increase in numbers 
of full-time faculty was greater than that in enrollment, the ratio 
has improved from 13.2 in 1953-54 to 13.0 in 1955~56, as weighted 
averages. In the state universities the weighted average is now 
19.7 as compared to 18.4 two years ago. Both of these sets of 
ratios are based on full-time faculty, and would be reduced by allow- 
ance for part-time faculty, particularly in the large universities. 
The selected institutions were invited to supply supplementary 
data on part-time faculty, and this was generally done by the small 
and medium-sized institutions. In these cases allowance is made 
in computing the ratios for the tables which follow, but not in the 
weighted averages reported above. For the larger and more com- 
plex universities, reporting on the full-time equivalents of part- 
time faculty is a much more complicated matter, yet probably a 
more significant one. How large the difference can be is illus- 
trated by the case of one large state university which reported the 
findings from an intramural study of the matter. With part- 
time equivalents included, the ratio for 1953-54 was 12.3, whereas, 
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measured by full-time faculty reported, the ratio was 17.2. The 
weighted averages cited above have some usefulness in indicating 
the direction of change from one year to another, but it should be 
clearly understood that they are excessive in magnitude for the 
larger institutions. 


{ll 


The basic data reported in the returns have been prepared in 
essentially the same manner as those for the earlier studies in this 


Privarery Conrrotiep: Six Instirutions (up To 1200 Srupents) IN 
New ano Mippie ATrLantic 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 
Minima $#6500- 8,000 $5400-6500 $4200-5000 $ 3600-4000 
Maxima gooo!—10,875' 6280-7500! 5280-6000 4300-4900! 
Means 8055 9,221 6030-7000 4882-5584 4000-4411 
Medians 7800 9,350 5600~7 100 4800-5 500 3975-4500 
Mean of: 
Minima $7267 $5850 $4550 $3833 
Maxima 9709 7072 5655 4650 
Means 
1953-54 7927 6068 4833 3942 
1955-56 8498 6448 5086 4228 
Medians 8358 6403 5053 4221 
Median of: 
Minima $7400 $5800 $4500 $3800 
Maxima 9550 7200 $700 475° 
Means 8235 6379 §002 4271 
Medians 
1953-54 7650 5950 4393 4000 
1955-56 8000 6700 §250 4000 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 27.5 6.4 13.7 9.9 
Maximum 46.0 31.8 30.8 33.6 
Mean 35.2 8.1 26.1 20 6 
Median 43.0 15.7 28.4 21.9 
Average Number of Students for Average Amount per Student Spent 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member for All Instructional Salaries 
19390- 1953- I[955- 1939- 1953- I1955- 
54 56 47 54 56 
Minimum 10 6 8.3 7.9 Minimum $365 #560 $ S45 
Maximum 14.8 12.6 12.1 Maximum 428 829 1139 
Mean 11.8 10.4 9-4 Mean 400 671 789 
Median 10.9 10.2 9.5 Median 403 620 724 


1 One or two scattered appointments at higher amounts. 
* Four institutions. 
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series. The institutions are classified by size in proximate regions, 
or by type, into fairly homogeneous groups. No institution ap- 
pears in more than one table. Each table summarizes conditions 
in the group of institutions with respect to the four elements or 
measurements which we consider most relevant to instructional 
salary matters. These are (1) the ranges and typical values of 
instructional salaries, (2) the proportions of the faculty in each of 


I]. Privarecy Conrrottep: Five Mepium-Sizep Instirutions (1200 To 4000 
Srupents) New Enoianp anv Mippie ATLantic 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 
Minima 6,000'- 9,000 $4800~7000 $3850-4500 $ 3000'~4900 
Maxima 10, §00%~14, 500 7750-8500 6300-7350 4500 -$200? 
Means 8,250 —10,245 6267-7568 5000-5750 1940 ~4483 
Medians 8,000 -10,000 6200~7 500 5000-5700 3900 ~4§00 
Mean of: 
Minima $ 7,322 $5630 $4260 $3280 
Maxima 12,200 7920 6610 4880 
Means 
1953-54 7,888 6065 4842 4788 
1955-56 8,934 6822 §315 4109 
Medians 8,770 6885 $1g0 4080 
Median of: 
Minima $ 7,000 $5250 $4250 $3000 
Maxima 12,000 7800 6500 4900 
Means 8,700 6497 5248 3993 
Medians 
1953-54 7,§00 6125 5000 3750 
1955-56 8,500 6700 §000 4000 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 27.3 17.2 ig! 88 
Maximum 42.1 22.4 35.6 23.3 
Mean 35.6 19 6 28 3 
Median 35.4 19.3 28.8 17.2 


Average Number of Students for 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


Average Amount per Student Spent 
for All Instructional Salaries 


1939- 1953- 1955 1939- 19523 1955 

40 54 56 40 54 56 

Minimum 10.3 9.8 8.8 Minimum #211 $4i2 $517 
Maximum 14.4 13.3 14.2 Maximum 415 778 793 
Mean 12.6 11.3 12.0 Mean 339 617 672 
Median 13.1 10.3 12.5 Median 379 625 7O1 


! One or two scattered appointments at lower amounts. 
2 One or two scattered appointments at higher amounts. 
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the four conventional ranks, (3) the average number of full-time 
students or full-time equivalents for each full-time faculty member 
(including full-time equivalents of part-time faculty when these 
are reported), and (4) the average amount spent per student for all 
instructional salaries, including the salaries of part-time instructors 
and assistants, and annuity and insurance provisions. The data 


Privarecy Conrroitep: Five Larce Instrrutions 1n New anno 
Mippie ATLaNTic 
Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 
Minima  $ 6,000~-10,000 $5200 7,000 $4000-5 500 $2400-4500 
Maxima 13,450-17, 500! 7600%-10, 500 6000~-go0o! 4200-6150 
Means 7,934712, 765 §936 — 8,192 §120-$970 3692-4500 
Medians 7,5§25-13,000 5800 - 8,500 4500-6000 3600-4500 
Mean of: 
Minima $ 8,200 #5950 $4650 $3400 
Maxima 15,290 g220 4870 
Means 
1953-54 10,036, 6849 5165 3760 
1955-56 10,206 7124 5458 4°54 
Medians 9,9°5 6910 §230 3965 
Median of: 
Minima $ 9,000 $6000 $4500 $3500 
Maxima 15,000 gooo 6500 4500 
Means 10,43! 6947 $437 3847 
Medians 
1953>S4 95591 6670 5162 375° 
1955-56 9,500 6750 $250 3800 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 29.1 15.6 17.6 19.5 
Maximum 444 24.2 24.7 27.8 
Mean 36.9 19.4 21.3 22.4 
Median 37.6 18.7 20.5 20.6 


Average Number of Students for 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member 


Average Amount per Student Spent 
for All Instructional Salaries 


1930 1953- J955- 1939- I1953-  1955- 
4 54 56 4" 54 56 
Minimum 11.9 12.3 Minimum $371 $491 $520 
Maximum 15 3 15.7 16.9 Maximum 460 729 778 
Mean 14.0 14.0 13.3 Mean 4l4 639 699 
Median 14.7 13.7 13.5 Median 412 657 721 . 


1 One appointment in one institution at a higher amount. 

* Two scattered appointments in this institution at higher amounts. 
* Three institutions. 

Four institutions. 
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are arranged to give on one page the maximum amount of informa- 
tion on salary conditions in each group without violating the pledge 
which the Committee has given not to identify the contributing 
institutions directly with their respective values. 

These data, with the exception noted above with respect to 
student-faculty ratios in the large institutions, have, we believe, a 
high degree of precision and reliability. They were collected after 
the academic year was under way, when enrollment figures had 
been compiled and salary contracts had been made. In one case, 


IV. Privatery Turer Women’s Cotteces New Enotanp 
Mippie ATLANTIC 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 


Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 


Means 7244-7944 $5 382-6293 $4828-s265 $ 3860-3937 
Medians $200-6 3700 4900-$25 3950 
Mean of: 
Minima $6400 $5400 $4800 $3367 
Maxima g200 6132 §267 4407 
Means 
1953-54 7316 5666 4664 3617 
1955-56 7625 $g22 $033 3901 
Medians 
1953-54 7200 667 46383 1733 
1955-56 75 58 5083 N17 
Median of: 
Minima #6100 $5200 $4700 $3300 
Maxima 9300 6800 4900 4500 
Means 7686 6ogo 
Medians 7600 6050 $100 3900 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 25.6 16.5 18.6 14.3 
Maximum 38.6 28 6 21.2 14.1 
Mean 30.7 22 6 19.5 27.2 
Median 28.2 22.4 18.6 13.1 
Average Number of Students for Average Amount per Student Spent 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member for All Instructional Salaries 
1930-  1953- 1955- 1930- 953- 1955 
54 56 4 54 56 
Minimum 9.0 9.1 81 Minimum $403 $552 $578 
Maximum 10.0 11.6 1g Maximum 617 706 739 
Mean 9.5 19.90 10.3 Mean 4° 647 685 
Median 95 9.2 10.9 Median 460 684 737 


1 Two institutions reporting. 
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however, that of a large state university, the salary data were 
taken from late spring payroll readings; but with the assurance 
that the salary scale remained unchanged and that the effect of 
new appointments and merit increases on salary means and medians 
are closely counterbalanced by retirements or promotions from 
the upper salary reaches of each rank. In the questionnaires, esti- 
mates were required for only one item, the total amount to be spent 
in 19§§~§6 for all instructional salaries, including the salaries of 


V. Privarecy Five Institutions (up To 1200 Srupents 
in Nortu Cen rat anv Paciric 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 


Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 
Minima $5700~7000 $4700-5600 $4000~-4600 $3100-3800 
Maxima § 500-6800 4675-5500 3750-4400! 
Means 6321-7765 5093-6130 4296-4868 3340-4216 
Medians 6200~7700 §200-6100 4300-4900 3350-4200 
Mean of: 
Minima $6160 $5080 $4210 $3560 
Maxima 7960 6120 5175 4050 
Means 
1953-54 6412 5160 4250 3627 
1955-56 6993 5534 4564 3817 
Medians 6830 5580 4530 3810 
Median of: 
Minima $6000 $5100 #4150 $3600 
Maxima 7800 6000 $400 4000 
Means 6837 $495 4634 3363 
Medians 
1953-54 6350 5250 4200 3640 
1955-56 6650 §500 4500 3900 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 24.1 14.) 10.6 
Maximum 29.8 31.: 44-7 28.6 
Mean 26.3 36.2 17.3 
Median 25.6 17 36.3 14.5 


Average Number of Students for Average Amount per Student Spent 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member for All Instructional Salaries 


1939- 1953-  [955- 1939- 1953- I1955- 
40 54 56 40 54 
Minimum 11.5 10.8 9.6 Minimum $158 $443 
Maximum 18.4 13.3 13.7 Maximum 317 $30 
Mean 14.5 12.1 11.4 Mean 244 431 
Median 13.9 12.2 11.3 Median 24! 470 


1 One appointment above this figure in each of two institutions. 
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part-time instructors and assistants, and annuity and insurance 
payments. These estimates have been checked with total salary 
and annuity payments reported and with past returns, and they 
have been adjusted in the few cases where errors of inclusion or 
exclusion were found, in order to render the unit costs of instruction 
calculated from them as close approximations as possible. In the 
larger and more complex institutions, however, the bookkeeping 


VI. Privatrety Conrrottep: Four Mepium-Sizep ano Larce Institutions 
in Nortu and Paciric 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 


Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Range of: 


Minima $ 5,700- 7,000 #4400-5700 $#3500-4500! $ 3000-3900 
Maxima 10,000-1 3, 6900~-8g00? $700~7 500? 4500-§200! 
Means 7,770- 8,935 6012-6687 §030-S4g1 3887-4273 
Medians 7,500- 8,800 6000-6800 4950-5300 3800-4200 
Mean of: 
Minima $ 6,525 $so12 #4175 $3375 
Maxima 11,675 7825 6850 4725 
Means 
1953-54 75847 $977 4873 3839 
1955-56 8,336 6373 $243 4071 
Medians 8,125 6425 $150 4025 
Median of: 
Minima # 6,700 #4975 #4350 $3300 
Maxima 11,600 7750 7100 4600 
Means 8,319 6398 $22 4062 
Medians 
1953-54 7,53! 6018 4695 3800 
1955-56 8,100 6450 $175 4050 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 30.3 22.6 20.0 11.0 
Maximum 45.3 27.6 27.3 18.8 
Mean 36.5 24.7 23.6 15.2 
Median 35.2 24.2 23.6 1$.4 
Average Number of Students for Average Amount per Student Spent 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member for All Instructional Salaries* 
1939- 1953- 1955- 1930- J953- 
40 54 56 40 54 56 
Minimum 12.5 10.4 11.0 Minimum $242 $420 $428 
Maximum 19.3 21.3 19.7 Maximum = 381 607 649 
Mean 16.3 16.1 16.1 Mean 292 $24 $47 
Median 16.5 16.3 16.8 Median 253 $45 


' Two scattered appointments at lower figures. 
2 One or two scattered appointments at higher figures. 
* Data for one institution not available on a suitable basis for these years. 
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difficulties of exact conformity to defined inclusions suggest the 
prudence of substituting the word “rough” for “close” before 
“approximations.” 

It is not difficult to understand the meaning of the data pre- 
sented in these rather detailed tables. In Table J, Six Small Insti- 
tutions in New England and Middle Atlantic, we read, for example, 
under the heading “Range of Minima,” that the lowest minimum 
salary for professors in any of the six institutions is $6500, while 
the highest minimum salary in any of the six is $8000. This indi- 
cates that the other four institutions in the group have minimum 


VII. Privarecy Conrrottep: Four Mepium-Sizep Larce Institutions 
in 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Instructional Salaries (9-10 month basis) 
Minima # 5,750- 7,000 $ 5000-5 500 $4000~-4250 $ 3000-3600 
Maxima 11, §00-1§ ,000 7000-8000 $700-6350 4200-4900 
Means 7,160- 8,650 6648-65 33 4860-5260 3829-4123 
Medians 7,000- 8,500 §700-6600 4800-5250 3800-4020 
Mean of: 
Minima 6,197 $5187 $4087 $3300 
Maxima 12,700 7587 6037 4625 
Means 
1953-54 7,129 $721 4793 3710 
1955-56 79% 6230 $044 3980 
Medians 7,625 6250 4963 3930 
Median of: 
Minima $5,g00 $5125 $4050 $3300 
Maxima . 12,150 7675 6050 4700 
Means 7,908 6369 5028 3985 
Medians 
1953-54 7,062 5794 4756 3800 
1955-56 7,§00 6350 4720 3950 
Proportions of Total Full-Time Faculty, % 
Minimum 24.3 23.7 26.6 9.1 
Maximum 42.9 29.3 38.0 20.1 
Mean 28.2 27.0 40.4 14.3 
Median 27.8 27.8 28 6 15.0 
Average Number of Students for Average Amount per Student Spent 
Each Full-Time Faculty Member for All Instructional Salaries 
19390- 1953- J955- 1939- 1953 1955- 
40 54 56 40 54 56 
Minimum 14.4 13.7 14.3 Minimum {$180 $298 $424 
Maximum 25.2 16.0 16.9 Maximum 364 550 556 
Mean 17.8, 14.9 16.2 Mean 255 463 478 
Median 16.9 14.9 15.4 Median 238 461 466 
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salaries for this rank on or between these amounts. 


Farther down 


in the table, the mean of minima shows that the arithmetic average 
of the various minima for professors in the six institutions is $7267. 

The median of these minima, $7400, indicates that in three of the 
six institutions the lowest salary for a professor is above this figure, 
and that in three it is below this amount. 
are to be interpreted similarly. 
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19390- 
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fairly typical minimum and maximum values, scattered appoint- 
ments detached from the main body have been eliminated and due 
footnote notation has been made. Such cases are included, how- 
ever, in the calculation of the means and the medians for each 
institution. 

Still using Table I as the example, under the heading “Range of 
Means,” the entry for professors is $8055-$9221. This indicates 
that the arithmetic mean, or average, of the salaries of the various 
professors in the institution with the lowest average in the group 
is $8055, while in the institution with the highest average it is 
$9221. Other institutions in this group fall on or between these 
values. The mean of means, cited farther down in the table, indi- 
cates that the average of the various mean values of the six insti- 
tutions was $7927 in 1953-54 and is now $8498. In computing 
this mean of means, the value for each institution is given equal 
weight regardless of the size of the institution or of its staff. (For 
weighted mean salaries, see the second section of this report, in the 
Spring issue of the Bulletin.) 

Lower in Table I, the median of the means adds further infor- 
mation with respect to the salaries of professors in these six insti- 
tutions. It marks the middle value of the group. The mean 
salary of professors in three of the six institutions is above $8358, 
and in three it is below that figure. The fact that this median 
value is slightly lower than the mean of means for the group indi- 
cates the degree to which the means in one or two strong institu- 
tions pull the average for the group above the middle value. If 
the median value were above the mean, it would indicate that one 
or two weaker institutions pull down the average for the group. 
The median measures can be interpreted in much the same way as 
those of the means. 


* Acpert H. (History), Tufts University, Chairman 
Jewett Hucues Busney (Mathematics), Hunter College 
James Houtapay (Economics), University of Alabama 

* Harotp N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University of Louisiana 
Vernon A. Munp (Economics), University of Washington 

* A. Netswancer (Economics), University of Illinois 


* Subcommittee for the preparation of this report 


MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies, subject 
to modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 
becomes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $7.50. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 
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Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue 
to receive the Bu/letin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Budletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 208 nominations for Active membership and 
8 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association, 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Association 
has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests 
is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admission of 
Members questions concerning the technical eligibility of nominees 
for membership as provided in the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion. To be considered, such protests must be filed with the 
General Secretary within thirty days after this publication. 


Active 


Adelphi College, Mary Costa, John F. Gardner; American University, 
Nikos G. Photias; Army Language School, Pei-Yi Wu; Ashland College, 
Chester Z. Keller 

Bakersfield College, Adelaide Schafer; Ball State Teachers College, Dick E 
Adams, Gene Andrews, Carson M. Bennett, Donald N. Bentz, Dean A. Craw- 
ford, Frances S. Hardin, Robert R. Jost, Joseph N. Satterwhite, Byron P 
Shurtleff, Eleanor G. Smith, Merle T. Strom; Barat College, Loretta M. Jans; 
Baylor University, James E. Wood, Jr; Beaver College, Robert L. Swaim; 
Berea College, Roscoe V. Buckland; Boise Junior College, Camille P. Cramer, 
Robert W. Gardner, John L. Phillips, Jr.; Brandeis University, Jacob Landau 

Canisius College, William J. Dauria; Centenary College of Louisiana, Lec 
Morgan; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), Thomas J. Creswell; 
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Colgate University, Bruce Berlind, John V. Craven, Frederick B. Eutsler; 
Colorado College, Paul P. Bernard, Earland I. Carlson, Martin M. Herman, 
William R. Hochman, John M. Olejnik; University of Connecticut (Hartford 
Branch), Charlotte G. Van Meter. 

Delta State College, Herbert R. Blackwell, John H. Moore; Des Moines 
Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Alfred E. A. Hudson; Dillard Uni- 
versity, Henry Thomas; Dropsie College, Raphael Patai. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Patrick J. Conway; Fisk University, Charles 
M. Weise. 

Georgetown University, Matthew J. Cazan; Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Lloyd D. Frashier, Erling Grovenstein, Jr., James R. Stevenson, 
Kenneth C. Wagner; Georgia State College of Business Administration, Jack 
Blicksilver, R. J. Britton, David B. Hawk, Ralf F. Munster, Alver R. Roan, 
Jr., William T. Tucker; Grambling College, Alfonso Sherman, Odie G. Smith, 
Jr. 

Hanover College, Charles F. Fox; High Point College, Leopold M. Hays, 
Frances Muldrow; Hood College, Helen E. Gibbons; Hunter College, Marian 
C. McKenna. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Allan H. Roush; Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, William E. Buys; University of Illinois, Edwin M. Banks, Herbert E. 
Carter, Donald M. Engstrom, Glenn Hanson, Harry H. Hilton, Jack L. 
Hough, Carl S. Marvel, Cecil B. Pascal, Philip J. Runkel, Ernest F. de Soto, 
Victor J. Stone; University of Illinois (College of Medicine), Clarence A. 
Johnson, Alfred J. Perkins; Illinois Wesleyan University, Wilbur J. Perry; 
Indiana University, William A. Adam, Markham C. Wakefield; Ithaca College, 
Lynn B. Bogart, Randolph H. Gretes. 

Johns Hopkins University, Lester H. Gliedman. 

Keene Teachers College, Dennis K. Kiely. 

Lindenwood College, Grazina O. Amonas, James A. Gardner; Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, Edna Yarbrough; Louisiana State University, Leo B. 
Levy; University of Louisville, Raymond G. Malbone; Loyola University 
(Louisiana), Joseph H. Fichter; Lynchburg College, Howard B. Hovda, A\l- 
bert E. Lovejoy, John E. McNab, William P. Matthews, Joseph L. Nelson, 
Jr., Paul J. Osborne. 

University of Maine, John T. Conlon; University of Maryland, Paul A 
Carter, John W. Davidson; Memphis State College, Howard E. Frye; Central 
Michigan College of Education, Emma Lou Cooper; Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Nancy McMurray, Myrtle Merrill; University of Minnesota, Richard K 
Gaumnitz; Mississippi Southern College, Pau! Brandes; Mississippi State 
College, Joe T. Cardwell, Harold R. Demarest, Henry S. Hackney, Forrest C. 
Palmer, John V. D. Saunders; Monmouth Junior College, John T. Tehie; 
Mount Holyoke College, Mary Ann Fariello, Priscilla Houghton 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron), Allen Barnes. 

State University of New York— Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Alfred, Martha C. Koby; Teachers College at New Paltz, Joy M. Dawson, 
Barbara Mildram, Jules Olitsky. 
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New York University, Michael R. D’Amato, William B. Hebard, Anna M 
Slicher; North Dakota State Teachers College (Mayville), William W. 
Abbott, Jr.; Northwestern University, Harry Stone; University of Notre 
Dame, Harold A. Foecke. 

Ohio State University, Sidney M. Kaplan; University of Oklahoma, Joseph 
Andriola, Luther D. Bishop, William Burgett, John G. Eriksen, Seymour 
Feiler, Gilbert C. Fite, Harold J. Garner, Martin E. Gonser, Ray E. Held, 
Beal B. Hyde, William H. Keown, Thelma Pedersen, Colin A. Plint, Robert 
M. St. John, Robert W. Scofield, Kester Svendsen; Oregon State College, R 
Lucille Rees. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Clarion), Joseph R. Spence, Jr.; 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Kutztown), Harvey H. Huber, Jr; 
Pennsylvania State University, Seymour T. Brantner, Benton K. Bristol, C 
Wayne Burnham, Florindo V. Cerreta, Paul H. Cutler, Frank B. Evans, Emil 
A. Freniere, Clarice Garrett, James E. Hewes, Jr., William A. Hover, Joseph 
Intorre, David H. Kornhauser, Herman C. Kranzer, Eugene R. Manning, T 
Reginald Porter, Charles H. Stember, H. Tracy Sturcken, Paul C. Sweetland, 
Robert J. Urick, Samuel F. Will, Jr., Edwin T. Williams; University of Pitts- 
burgh, Lewis Diana; Purdue University, Burnham Carter, Jr. 

University of Rhode Island, Martin Mellman; Rider College, Gerald Crown- 
ingshield, Harry D. Sprowles, Jr. 

St. John’s University (Minnesota), J. Gerard Anderson; St. Mary’s College 
of California, Charles Riker; San Antonio College, Arthur C. Bowman, War 
ren P. Kohls; San Diego State College, Neva E. Nye; University of San 
Francisco, Frederick A. Breier, Alfonse T. Fiore; Shaw University, Guilbert 
A. Daley; Shepherd College, Harry M. Brown; University of South Carolina, 
Nancy Burge; Stanford University, Hollis B. Chenery; Stout State College, 
Phyllis D. Bentley. 

Temple University, Allen W. Chapline, R. Kenneth Pierce; University of 
Tennessee, Gilbert Banner; Trinity University, Doris W. Barth; Tulane 
University of Louisiana, Milton Fingerman 

U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, Timothy R. Stapleton; Upsala College, 
Georgia M. Brown, Robert K. Lampton, Peter A. Miliotis, Donald R. Swan 
son, Ronald H. Tanck; University of Utah, Kenneth E. Eble 

Villanova University, John E. De Turck, Alexander Rudhart, James W. Wil 
son; University of Virginia, A. J. Gustin Priest 

Washington University, David D. Martin; University of Washington, 
Cornelius W. Gillam; Wesleyan College, Thomas F. Gossett; West Liberty 
State College, Andrew Jackson; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), 
Arthur L. Jensen. 

Yale University, Edward C. Cole, Fenmore R. Seton, Charles R. Snyder; 
Youngstown University, Vern L. Bullough, Alfonso Garcia 


Junior 


Colgate University, Paul A. Moyer, Jr.; Colorado College, Dorothy Microw; 
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University of Illinois, Milferd Lieberthal; Mississippi State College, Swinton 
Hill, Ida F. C. Parr; University of Oklahoma, Paul E. Nelson, George W. 
Rucker, Edmund R. Whitson; University of South Carolina, Nancy D. Mc- 
Laurin. 


Elections to Membership 


The present issue of the Bulletin went to press before the 
Committee on Admission of members was able (under Article IV, 
Section 4 of the Association’s Constitution) to vote on the nomina- 
tions (124 Active, 10 Junior) published in the Autumn, 19565 issue. 
The election of all these nominees should be assumed, unless 
announcement is made to the contrary in the Spring, 1956, 
Bulletin. 


Transfer from Junior to Active 


State University of New York—-College for Teachers at Albany, Jarka M. 
Burian; Buena Vista College, William H. Grate; University of Maryland, 
Alfred G. Obern; Pennsylvania State University, William W. Pratt; Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Hoyt E. Bowen. 


— | 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 


academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key num- 
bers should be sent to the Association’s Central Office for forward- 
ing to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting and General Business: Two positions, requiring the M.A. or better, 
for Southern, coeducational, private, liberal arts college. Salary and rank open. 
Apply Dean Leroy Vogel, Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiani. 

Economic Principles, Introductory Statistics: Ph.D. or all work completed 
except thesis, for Catholic men’s college in the East. Rank and salary according 
to education and experience. V 1357 

English: Man with some variety of teaching experience; stimulating under- 
graduate teacher; some organizing or administrative experience desirable though 
not required; wide intellectual interests; good public speaker; should be not more 
than 45 years of age; to become head of department if qualifications justify and 
fill an endowed chair at very attractive salary. 1358 


Teachers Available 


Administration: Man, 35, married, 4 children. Ph.D., History. Dean of a 
college of arts and sciences, with enrollment 850. ¢ years as Dean, 8 years in 
college and university teaching. Published. European and Asiatic travel 
extensive. Widely diversified experience. Interested in either teaching or 
administrative position. A 6011 

Administration: Retired school teacher and college professor, aged ¢4, seeks 
position as administrative assistant, secretary, registrar, bursar, student coun 
selor. Ph.D. in Educational Administration and Supervision. A 6012 

Administration, or German: Man. Considerable teaching experience, also 
administration. Ph.D. in Germany. American and European work. Pub- 
lications of essays in the field of education. Available now; also interested in 
prospects. A 60143 

Art: Man, 32, married, 2 children. 6 years’ teaching experience in both large 
Midwestern university and art museum. M.A., History of Art and Painting. 
Member of A.A U Pp. College Art Association of Ame rica, Midweste rn Colle uc Art 
Conference. Active exhibiting painter in many regional and one-man shows. 
Awards in painting, drawing. Commercial art experience, published illustration, 
research in design theory. Desire assistant professorship in college or uni- 
versity art department. Emphasis on painting, drawing, design, crafts, theory, 
history of art. Available summer or fall, 1956. A 6014 
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Art: Man, 34, married, 1 child. B.A. in painting and illustration, M.A. in painting, 
study at the Art Students League of New York, and in Europe. 6 years’ experi- 
ence teaching university courses in painting, drawing, life drawing, and graphic 
arts. Worked extensively in lithography and have thorough background in tech- 
nical aspects of this subject. Exhibitions include one-man shows i in New York 
and Chicago. Prefer Middle West or East Coast. Available summer or fall, 
1956. A 6043 

Art Education: Man, 36, married, 1 child. Ed.D. 10 years’ teaching experience 

»ublic school, supervision, teachers college, and university. Member of Phi 
Deles Kappa, Delta Phi Delta, Eastern and Western Arts Associations, A.A.U.P. 
Desire position in college or university as chairman, full professor, or dean 
preferably in art education. Can handle fine arts. Desire change to a more 
favorable academic climate. Available September, 1956. A 6015 

Biology: Man, 45, married, 4 children. Ph.D. in Botany. 15 years’ teaching 

verience in biology, botany and genetics. Department head in liberal arts 

nee for 8 years. Experience with large groups ‘of students, A 6016 


Business Administration: Man, 35, married. Ph.D., Ohio State. Phi Beta 
Kappa, Beta Gamma Sigma. 6 years’ experience as a collegiate teacher of 
marketing, including principles and problems, advertising, retailing, salesman- 
ship. Also qualified to teach insurance. Currently located on permanent 
status at a metropolitan college; desire position at resident-type college or 
university. Available September, 1956. A 6017 

Civil Engineering: Family man, 43, Ph.D. Professionally active registered 
engineer and educator with office, field, research, and teaching experience; 
interested in deanship or civil engineering nantly. A 6018 


Economics: Man, 26, single. B.Ed., B.Sc., ; Ph.D. expected July, 1956. 
Prepared to teach economic theory, labor, Pate cycles, public finance, and 
comparative systems. 2 years’ teaching’ experience at undergraduate level. 
Officer, Canadian Army. One monograph published. Available September, 
1956. A 6019 

Economics: Man, 54, head of Economics Department in Midwestern university. 
Main field: Economic theory, international finance, money and banking, Ameri- 
can industry. Publications in leading American, British and German journals. 
Seek summer, 1956 position. A 6020 

Economics, Business, Communications, Administrative Assistant: Man, 45, 
married, 2 children. Ph.D.; economics, social sciences, business admizi«tration. 
Post-doctoral study in psychology and public relations-fund raising. | :beral 
arts as undergraduate; ie some engineering. Completing Ed.D. in college 
administration. Experience includes full professorship, departmental chairman, 
research director, planning specialist, corporation economist, personnel director, 
naval officer. Honor societies, scholarships and fellowships. Available fall, 
1956. A 6021 


Economics, Marketing, Statistics: Woman, 45, Ph.D. Special lecturer in 
Eastern state university and consultant in consumer research, 1950-56; assistant 
professor in Western college, 1947-50, teaching economics, marketing, and statis- 
tics; 1944-47, government economist training and supervising economic analysts; 
1935 43, consumer market analyst, editor and lecturer. Desire teaching position 
within commuting distance of New York City, September, 1956. A 6022 


Education: Woman, retiring, available for interim or temporary position. Assist- 
ant professor in large Midwest university. Methods courses given at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels in elementary education: reading, social 
studies, language arts and literature. Publications include textbooks for teachers 
and children and magazine articles. A 6023 


Education: Man, 44, married. Ph.D. Fields: Educational administration, 
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legal aspects of public education, teacher education. Total teaching and ad- 
ministrative experience 22 years at secondary, undergraduate, and university 
levels. Extensive writing on educational law topics—over 60 articles published 
since 1952. At present editor and publisher of monthly regional school law 
newsletter. Current writing commitments; monthly school law article in 
national educational journal; monthly regional newsletter. Desire summer 
position for 1956; preference School Law and/or Secondary School Administra. 
tion. Box 505, Journal Square Station, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

English: Man, 43. Harvard Ph.D. 10 years’ teaching experience at 2 large 
universities. 2 years’ research in Europe. Numerous publications and book. 
Listed in Directory of American Scholars. Member learned societies. At 
present lecturer at Eastern university. Desire post with possibility of advance- 
ment. Available summer or fall, 1956. A 6024 

English: Man, 39, married, child. Harvard Ph.D., Ford Fellow. Special 
interests: Shakespeare and Renaissance literature. 12 articles and numerous 
notes, book reviews, explications published. Book, almost completed, in 
preparation. Active in learned societies. g years’ liberal arts college teaching 
experience. Present rank professor. Desire position at strong liberal arts 
college with access to research facilities or at outstanding university. Excellent 
references. Available September, 1956. A 6025 


English: Man, 39, married, 2 children, veteran. Ph.D. 10 years’ experience, t 
associate professorship, in Western state colleges and universities. Taugh it or 
teaching: all undergraduate composition and survey courses; graduate courses 
in Chaucer, Shakespeare, Age of Swift, Age of Johnson, Novel Survey, Drama 
Survey, Modern English Grammar, General Semantics. Publications printed or 
pending in SP, HLQ, MLN, ETC., etc. University posts: Secretary, Faculty 
Council; President, A.A.U.P. local chapter; chairmanship or membership, 10 
miscellaneous committees. Ford grantee. Strong Sian, Want full 
professorship or department chairmanship at about $8000, “Will take less on 
short trial. Available fall, 1956. A 6026 

English: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 9 years’ college teaching ex- 

erience. Speci: alties: American lite rature, 19th Century English literature. 
Reutlansed at all levels of the underg praduate and graduate program. Available 
fall, 1956. A 6027 

French, Spanish: Man, 45, married. Ph.D. 24 years of teaching, mostly on 
college level. Have taught all normal undergraduate French courses, and 
through survey course in Spanish, Now Head of Department of Romance 
Languages in a liberal arts college. Would prefer work in a university or in a 
larger liberal arts college. Any location considered, but South or Midwest 
preferred. Special interests: Seventeenth Century French literature, Drama, 
courses in language teaching. Available for summer or fall of 1956. A 602! 

German: See Administration, Key No. A 6013. 

History: Man, 31, veteran, married, 1 child. Major: modern Europe, Russia 
and Soviet Union; minors: American history and political science. Ph.D., 
Columbia University by fall, 1956. M.A., B.A., Certibeate Russian Institute of 
Columbia University. Honors and fellowships, including Social Science Re- 
search Council; publications and reviews; excellent references. Now teaching 
European history at Colorado A&M College, Fort Collins, on 1-year replacement. 
Will attend 1955 A.H.A. meeting to make®ontacts. Desire position for 1956-57. 
Write S. Heitman, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 

History: Man, 36, married, 2 children. Ph.D. in History, University of Cali- 
fornia; at present assistant professor at large Midwestern university. Fields of 
specialization: European and Near Eastern history. Desire teaching position 
in West. Available fail, 1956. A 6029 
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Latin, Greek, Classical Mythology: Man, 48. Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1943. 
9 years’ successful teaching in state university. Now assistant professor at $4900 
(excluding summer sessions). Phi Beta Kappa (University of Oklahoma, 1937), 
Eta Sigma Phi, A.A.U.P., Arch. Inst. of America, CAMWS. Listed in Directory 
of American Scholars, Who's Who in American Education. Bibliography, vita, 
photograph, excellent references available upon request. Summer or fall, 1956. 

A 6030 

Mathematics: Harvard Ph.D., with many years’ successful teaching experience. 
Algebraist; many publications. Strongly recommended as a teacher. Desire 
progressive teaching position, with opportunity for research. A 6031 

Philosophy: Man, 36, married. B.A., M.A., Wisconsin; Ph.D., Texas. All 
degrees in Philosophy. 8 years’ teaching experience: Introduction to Philoso- 
phy, Logic, Ethics, History of Philosophy, Philosophies of Science, numerous 
seminars. Desire position as assistant professor or above, beginning summer 
or fall, 1956 term. A 6032 


Philosophy, English Literature, and Economics: M.A., University of Oxford, Eng- 
land; 16 years’ successful experience in both undergraduate and graduate teach- 
ing in England and U.S.A.; desire appointments for summer, 1956, and for aca- 
demic year 1956-57. A 6044 


Philosophy, Psychology, Education: Man, 54, family. A.B., M.A., A.M., Ed.D., 
Ph.D., except inc. thesis, 15 years’ teaching philosophy, psychology, Educ. 
Soc. science —undergraduate, graduate. Past 10 years, chairman, Div. of 
philosophy, psychology, education. Since 1955 s also instructor in E nglish, coach 
of debate, public speaking, and director of publicity in secondary school. From 
1945, concurrently and summers in college, School of Educ., and university. 
Ex-editor, speaker, publications. Available Sept., 1956, full-time teaching, 
administration, or both, college or university. Salary not primary concern. 
A.P.A., A.A.A.S., N.E.A., A.A.U.P., etc. Listed in: Who's Who in the East, 
Who's Who in American Education, Who Knows—and What, etc., and AF and 
AM. A 6033 


Physical Education, Basketball Coach: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Doctor of 
Physical Education, now assistant professor of physical education and basketball 
coach at state university in East. 11 years’ experience on high-school, college, 
and university level. Desire professional position in physical education; 
teaching or administrative. Will coach basketball if necessary. Mid-Western 
location preferred. Available summer or fall, 1956. A 6034 


Physics: Man, single. M.A., Nuclear Physics; B.A., summa cum laude. 2 
years’ teaching experience. Some engineering background. Desire teaching 
and/or research position. Excellent references. Available summer or fall, 1956. 

A 6035 


Political Science: Man, married. M.A., Harvard, and doctoral research. 25 
years of teaching experience, including leading Atlantic Coast university. Nu- 
merous publications, including 4 books, plus 1 in preparation. Comparative 
government, international law and relations, and related fields. Far Eastern 

expert. Desire moderate to light teaching load with time for research and pub- 

lishing. Rank and salary open. Size and location of institution immaterial. 

Excellent references. Available February, 1956, or later. A 6036 


Radio-Television and/or E nglish: Man, 39, married, 1 child. M.A. from leading 
Southern university. 8 years’ commercial radio experience (production, music, 
announcing). Some work in television, both theory and studio. ¢ years’ 
teaching experience at both secondary and college levels. Currently unemployed 
due to the fact that plans to attend school specializing in television = the 
coming year fell through because of family and financial difficulties. Available 
for work now or for spring or fall, 1956. A 6037 
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Religion, Psychology, Philosophy: Man, 31, married, 1 child, veteran. B.S, 
S.T.B., Ph.D. Pastor for 5 years (Methodist), 2 years’ experience as head of 
Department of Religion and Philosophy at college level. Qualified and ex 
perienced counselor. Publication. Member A.P.A., N.A.B.1L, S.E.P.A. At 
present spending year in Europe in post-doctoral study. Available for teaching 
position summer or September, 1956. A 6038 

Russian and other Slavic Languages, German, Latin: Man, 44, married, 2 chil- 
dren. Ph.D. 15 years’ successful experience in undergraduate and graduate 
teaching, publications, travel. Desire associate professorship or better. A 6039 

Zoologist (Protozoology, Cytology, Invertebrate Zoology): Man, married. Ph.D. 
8 years’ university teaching experience and research. Publications. Desire 
teaching and research position. Some experience in administration and student 
counselling. Member A.A.U.P., Sigma Xi, A.A.A.S. A 6040 

Zoologist, Physiologist, Ecologist, Paleontologist: Man, 37, married, 2 small 
daughters. M.A., Ph.D. (California). 8 years’ teaching and (not or) adminis- 
tration in two non-tax and tax colleges. Publications list and curriculum vitae 
on request. Have taught lower and upper division anatomy, physiology, bi 
ology, ecology (and conservation), zoology, paleontology, boxing, football. 

A 6041 

Zoology: Man, 32, 1 child. Ph.D., Physiology and Ecology. Assistant pro 
fessor, state university, Sigma Xi, 3 years’ teaching experience, freshman to 
graduate level courses in general biology, zoology, ecology, genetics, and physi- 
ology. Desire teaching position in liberal arts college where teaching is empha- 
sized. Publications and curriculum vitae on request. A 6042 
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